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oe ies provides unvarying pick action entirely, including plug 
cue publishes HIGH QUALITY ARMY DUCK NO RIVETS 
ithly by Clar ublishin 
4 218 West Morehead St. construction gives extra strength or parts to work loose 


Surlotte 2,N.C. Subscription 


per year in advance, $3 EXTRA-DURABLE 
NO PERMANENT STRETCH — resists oils — not affected by 


C(2ond-class mail matter 
tea lotte, N. &, under Act plug or heel reduces adjustments humidity 
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PAPER CARRIERS | 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


recidion 


aper 


roducté 


cone to fit the yarn ~ ! 


If it can be wound on a cone— 
If it can be delivered from a cone— 


SONOCO will find the best way. For over 
50 years SONOCO has been “research ex- 
perts’ to the textile industry on yarn pack- 
aging problems. 


onoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD | HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. Cc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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for every 
if There is a Draper temple roll for every weave 


/—from the sheerest synthetics to the coarsest 
cottons. 


Ever since 1816, when Ira Draper invented 
the first revolving loom temple, the Draper name 
has been synonymous with temple development. 


Do you require a rubber roll for synthetic 
goods? A pin roll for various cottons? A ring type 
for worsteds? Or a combination roll where pins 
can grip the selvage and rubber the cloth? There 
is a Draper temple roll to meet your requirements. 
If you are having trouble, take advantage of 

our years of experience and consult with us. 


Buy the Best. Buy proven Draper temple rolls. 
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PER CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. SPARTANBURG, 
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TEXTILE AIR CONDITIONING 


OUTSIOE 
AIR 


in direct proportion to the room requirements. 


of the system for longer life, easy maintenance. 


ELIMINATORS 
BAHNSON 
\ / | type s MIXING 
é CHAMBER CHAMBER 
© CLEANER | \ 
HEATER CENTRISPRAY 
CONDITIONED AIR .  EVAPORATORS ROOM AIR 


AIR WASHER 


A new Bahnson development designed to improve textile operations. 


ENGINEERS AND 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS 
4 


In the Centrispray Air Washer, Bahnson Centrifugal Evaporators re- 
place spray nozzles. The result is closer control with less water, less 
weight, and less maintenance. Compact Centrispray units are easy to 
install, require less space. Cooling by evaporation or refrigeration. 


Humidity is controlled directly by the humidistat. Moisture is added 


The design allows high velocity through the unit—gives effective 
saturation with smaller cross section. Axial-flow fans are on the dry side 


November, 195] 
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Bahnson Centrispray 
=i Air Washer installed 
=e in monitor, conditions 
7 this Warping and | 
ling Room. 
Spooling Ro a, 
q 
Contrispray 
For natural or synthetic | 
fibres—for any textile pro- 
cess—there is a Bahnson 
ee System suited to your 
ee needs. You benefit from | 
Bahnson’s wide range of 
You can learn more about 
ASR the Centrispray System or 
other Bahnson Systems. 
Bahnton 
our representative call to 
ee discuss your problem. 
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The Mark You Can Count On... 


WK 


in fvery Tyne of Textile - Production 


Woven, tricot, or circular-knit . Whatever 
type of fabric you are producing, there are Veeder- ae J 
Root Counters to supply you with Facts-in-Figures _ - MEEDER-ROOT 2-3 COU 
that help to control output and costs in the_op- . 


eration of practically every type of machine in 


your mill. 
This new V-R trademark is the buy-sign that — Resa 
stands for “The Name That Counts”... VEEDER- 


ROOT. Call the nearest V-R office for anything  & = 
you need in the line of textile counters ... Or any 
other counting problem. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
Cut ng of the Lit dustry 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. e@ GREENVILLE, S. C. —— 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James Street, Montreal 3 | ' 
In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Lid., Kilspindie Road, Dundee, Scotiand 
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got you up a creek? 


@ The function of our Technical Sales Depart- 
ment is to help solve various production 
problems in the field. These men are constantly 
working with new products and techniques — 
perhaps this experience would be helpful in 
smoothing out production sore spots in your 
operation. 

Our basic, continuing research in starch 
chemistry is unsurpassed . . . under the direction 
of the foremost research men in this field. 


Make the most of these facilities ...no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


For uniform quality products...for a reliable 
source of supply. . . depend on Corn Products 
Refining Company. 


write fo 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Globe and Eagle are 
registered trade-marks of 
Corn Products Refining Company, 
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PAPER COMPAN Y 


HIGH POINT e CHARLOTTE e GASTONIA e ASHEVILLE 
SOMERVILLESEYBOLD DIVISION, ATLANTA 
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‘ibre duality Control 


Uster Automatic 


se three Uster Machines have com- 
etely changed old methods of quality 
control. Their accurate and scientific 
methods replace the inaccurate and 
costly processes formerly used, and 
enable mills to produce far better 
yarns. at lower costs. 


‘Uster Automatic Yarn Strength Tester 


This machine automatically tests individual values of 
breaking strength and elongation of yarns, and also 
records the sums of both. It records the frequency 
distribution of breaking strength and the number of 
tests carried out, and shows the yarn count of each 
section tested. 


Thus, for the first time in textile history, it is possible 
to test yarn strength without any possibility of incorrect 
results due to human error . . . and to tremendously 
speed up the testing process. Every yarn mill needs a 


Uster Automatic Yarn Strength Tester. 


6 Interchangeable Capacities for Breaking Strength 
3 Interchangeable Capacities for Elongation 
1000 or more Tests per Day 


The Standard by Which Yarns are Made, Bought. and Sold 
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Uster “Universal” 
Uster Model “C” 
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Evenness Teste 
Evenness Tester 
Yarn Strength Teste 


5 
| 
Tremendous interest was shown in this 
equipment at the International Textile 
Exposition held in Lille, France, and at 
its first American showing at the Textile 


Research Institute Meeting in New York Uster Model ~~ Evenness Tester 
this November. If you have not yet ; 
| This model is made especially for testing con- 
: chines, write for it today. tinuous filaments. Its operation is similar to that 


of the Uster “Universal” and it can also be com- 
bined with the Uster Electronic Integrator. 


Uster “Universal”’ Evenness Tester 
Universal in Range and Speed 
Controls Quality and Production Methods 


The Uster “Universal” tests any spun material of any weight . . . wool tops, sliver, roving, and 


yarn... at unwinding speeds from 2 to 100 yards per minute and at paper speeds from 2/5” 
to 10” per minute. 


By testing a marked piece of goods through all of its proc- 
esses, from carding to finished yarn, the Uster ‘Universal’’ 
accurately indicates which piece of equipment is causing 
irregularities, so that necessary corrections can be made. 
With the Uster “Universal” you can maintain any pre- 
determined standard of quality and save time and money 
in the process. 


THE ELECTRONIC INTEGRATOR: This machine eliminates all 
need for manual calculations. It automatically computes the 
average percentage of variation from the findings of the 
Uster Tester and thus provides instant and significant figures 

. also speeding the testing process materially. In mills 
where the Tester is in continuous operation, the Electronic 
Integrator should always be used. 


in Canada: Hugh Williams & Co., 47 Colborne Street, Toronto, Ontario 


CORPORATION © 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sales Offices: Boston — Philadelphia — Atlanta 
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SIMPLER 


‘The /MPR QED 


AMCO No. 6 atomizer retains all the time-tested features of 
the popular No. 5 unit... plus additional features which 
assure improved spray quality. Its better performance and ease 
of maintenance make this automatically self-cleaning 
atomizer superior for new installations and replacements. 


CONSTRUCTION AMCO No. 6 is made from metals which have proved 
their resistance to erosion, corrosion and mechanical wear. 

More rugged construction, fewer parts and greater simplicity in design 
make servicing easy. 


SPRAY A micro-atomizing nozzle produces an exceptionally fine, smoke-like 
spray which is projected a great distance, intimately mixing with room air. 
Discharge is adjustable. An entirely new valve action insures positive 

water shut-off. 


SELF-CLEANING The air and water nozzles are automatically self-cleaned each 
time the compressed air is shut off manually or by humidity control. 


AMCO No. 6 conforms to standard specifications. It is interchangeable with 
AMCO atomizers Nos. 5 and 4 where at least 20 pounds per square inch 
is maintained on air lines and the water lines are under gravity control. 


— yours with 
AMCO CONTROLLED HUMIDIFICATION 


¢ Regain maintained— Normal moisture content of fibers retained 
during processing and in finished fabrics, 

* Constant weight of yarn and cloth per given length made pos- 
sible—yarn counts kept more even. 

* Output increased—Static electricity eliminated as a problem. 
Closer machine adjustments and higher speeds maintained. Ma- 
terials kept in best condition for processing. 


¢ Product quality improved—Fewer imperfections from pieced- 
up ends. Stronger, smoother and more uniform fabrics. Yarn 


and cloth sheen improved. 7 
* Waste reduced— More yarn produced from each pound of raw 
material. Less broken fibers, dust and fly in product. 


HUMIDIFICATION * COOLING «+ AIR CONDITIONING 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. |. * ATLANTA * BOSTON * CAMDEN © CHARLOTTE © AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 


10 
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~an ANTIFOAMING agent 
of unlimited capabilities 


FOAM 


with 


efficiency 


An odorless, viscous emulsion, DEPUMA 

de-foams without emulsifying or evaporating. 

When stirred into dye liquors and print pastes, it slowly rises to the surface, breaking 
the foam with amazing effectiveness. 


PRINTING—Depuma does not affect the viscosity of print pastes, thus avoiding 
undesirable penetration and possible loss in color valve. 


DYEING—Depuma may be added to either acid or alkaline liquors. 


SOAPING —Depuma permits the use of larger amounts of detergents in soapers 
when desirable. Does not interfere with detergent qualities and 
prevents re-foaming of the liquor. 


A.A.P. technicians will be happy to demonstrate DEPUMA at your plant. 
For detailed information on this important addition to the A.A.P. range 

of superior textile auxiliaries, as well as data regarding your - 
individual requirements, consult our nearest branch. of 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. + Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. . Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. |. © Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago, Ill. © Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. * Toronto, Canada * Montreal, Canada 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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L, easy reach — a high quality supply of card clothing and associated 
products! From Ashworth’s 4 factories, we move supplies through 
distributing points in 7 strategic textile centers — Atlanta, Charlotte, 
Dallas, Fall River, Greenville, Philadelphia and Worcester. 

To help keep your plant in operation at a high rate of efficiency, 
Ashworth also maintains 6 carefully located repair shops — set up to 
furnish prompt repair service, top flat reclothing, lickerin rewinding, 
etc. 


Ask our nearest office to explain Ashworth Free Surveys. To increase 
your card efficiency, they’re worth asking about — today. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 

Worsted, Silk, Rayon and Asbestos American Card Clothing Co. (Woolen Division) 
Cards and for All Types of Napping 

Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Fall River Worcester Philadelphiatti Atlantaftt 

tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins Factory Repair Shopt Distributing Pointt 

and Top Flats Reclothed. 
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TELLS HO 
WEAVING 
EFFICIENCY!” 


fells how to size... 


Spun 
more 


Find out how to cut rayon 
sizing costs...improve efficiency 
in your plant—immediately! 


Troubled with difficult constructions, complicated 
spun rayon weaves? ‘hen send for this valuable 
folder now. It tells the story of STA-GEL, the new 
high efficiency sizing for spun rayon and mixtures of 
staple rayon with other fibers. 

Learn about the six major advantages that this 
new siz_ng offers you . . . the many ways in which 
STA-GEL has proved its effectiveness on compli- 
cated constructions in mills. You’ll be amazed at the 
important time and money saving efficiency of new 
STA-GEL in your plant! Send now for the facts 
about STA-GEL! 


A. E. Stelay Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 


Dependable Service from 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Decatur, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


eves” 
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Son Francisco, Calif. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Males 


0 


The new type, 
high efficiency 


STA-GEL 


MADE BY STALEY’S 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. TB-11 
Decatur, lll., U. S. A. 


Send me the facts about STA-GEL, the new kind of 
rayon sizing. 


ADDRESS___ 


CITY & ZONE___ STATE 
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FASTER REPLACEMENT 
STRAIGHTER WARPS 
LOWER 


BARBER 
COLMAN 


i 
BARBER-COLMAN woor War Drawing Machine 
The Model “F”’ bichneCobions Warp Drawing Ma- motion. Any mill weaving gingham, shirtings, dress 
chine is designed for mills which have a combination goods and suitings will find this machine excep- 
_of cam and dobby loom work. This particular model tionally useful, especially if quick change-overs in 
is useful to mills that employ 14 to 18 harness style and pattern are common. This model answers 
shafts or less, with 8 or less banks of warp stop a variety of needs in your warp replacement scheme, 
Field reports show up to 3000 Ends per Hour 
Draws warps from 10 to 300 ends per inch 
Draws from flat sheet or 1 x 1 lease 
Draws from single or double beam, or split sheet 
HARNESS FRAME LENGTHS Draws 1 x 1 lease in double beam or split sheet 
WILL DRAW 
ee Warp threads are drawn through drop wires, heddles and reed 
Machine Length of Harness N oO N E Pp R A T N Cotton Yarns 
: from any predetermined draft Filament Yarns 
48 54 
Spun Yarns 
MODEL “F” MACHINE CAPACITIES 
66 72” The Model "F" can be furnished in the following qngachins at no difference in cost: Woolens and Worsteds 
: eed, 14 Harness, 8 Banks of Drop Wires 
16 Harness, 6 Banks of Drop Wires 
86 99” Reed, 18 Hamess, 4 Banks of Drop Wires Monofilaments 
DROP WIRE CAPACITY: 9/32” through 3/4” wide } 
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AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS e WARP TYING MACHINES » DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
R De 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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the Job Better 


WITH BURLINGTON’S 
~PACKAGE DYEING EQUIPMENT 


Top of a Burlington Kier—-Note Heavy Stainless. Stee! Construction 


Burlington Engineering Company fabricates stainless steel dyeing equipment for all types of 
textile operations. The most modern advancements, as well as many exclusive Burlington 
features, are found in our equipment. We invite you to visit our plant and follow our con- 
struction from start to finish. See exactly why Burlington-built machines will do a better job 
for you. 


Burlington's superior dye house products include becks, package and beam machines, trucks, 
and other machinery. Burlington Engineering Company also fabricates products of stainless 
steel for any textile use including springs and tubes tailored to your specifications. Consult 
us for textile needs. 


COMPANY. INC. 
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WEAR OUT THESE 


You can't beat Armstrong’s Acco- 
tex Aprons for long service. Many 
mill men report Accotex Aprons 
still running satisfactorily after five 
or six years, sometimes more. 

A Georgia mill, for example, ran 
a set of NO-700 Accotex Aprons 
on their Casablanca frames two 
shifts a day for eight years, At the 


end of that time, they were still 
free from cracks and roughness, 
still running as clean as the day 
they were put on the frames, 
What makes these aprons stand 
up so well? Simply this: Every 
Accotex Apron is made of special 
synthetic rubbers in a patented 
three-layer construction. Each layer 


is scientifically designed to do its 


own special job. 

The outer layer is a seamless 
drafting surface of satin-smooth 
synthetic rubber of a type that runs 
clean and resists scuffing. It is spe- 
cially formulated and treated for 
life-long smoothness. 

The inner layer is another seam- 
less layer of synthetic rubber, de- 


signed to resist years of abrasive 
wear caused by the nose-bar. 
Between these specialized layers 
is a sturdy cord interliner. It holds 
the shape of the apron and prevents 
stretching or curled edges. Vulcan- 
ized together, these three layers 
make a rugged, trouble-free apron. 
You can get Armstrong's Acco- 
tex Aprons for any type of long- 
draft equipment. For full informa- . 
tion, just call your Armstrong rep- 
resentative, He can help you specify 
the apron best suited to your needs, 
Call him today or write Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Textile De- 
partment, 8211 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Penna. Accotex 
Aprons available for export. 
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CLEAN-RUNNING: Because Accotex 
Aprons don't absorb oil or soften from 
exposure to dyes and commonly used tex- 
tile solvents, they have no tendency to 
pick up lint. They won't sweat under any 
mill condition. If you want a durable, 
clean-running apron, you can't beat Arm- 
strong's Accotex Aprons. Try them on a 
test frame in your own mill. | 


SATIN FINISH: Rub your fingers across the 
surface of an Armstrong's Accotex® Apron. 
You'll discover it feels smooth as satin. 
Each Accotex Apron is ground to the ex- 
act thickness you specify and—by a pat- 
ented process——given this smooth, scuff- 


resistant surface. 


SUPER-FLEXIBLE: Armstrong's NO-750 Ac- 
cotex Aprons have the extra flexibility and 
abrasion resistance needed on a single- 
apron frame, They hug the nose bar 
without buckling and so insure smooth 
slip-roll action. If you are considering new 
single-apron long-draft equipment, be sure 
to specify Armstrong's Accotex Aprons. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX 


one of Armstrong’s complete line of textile mill supplies 
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With your weaveroom on an “express run” 

... take no chances with your schedule. Keep your 
C&K Looms up to top efficiency with C&K Parts 
that are always dependable... and readily available. 
For competition begins in the weaveroom. And un- 
der today’s increasingly competitive conditions, it’s 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, WORCESTER 1, MASS., U. 5. A. f 
Philadeiphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N. C. © Allentown, Pa. ¢ Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Keep Your Looms Running Right queer 
...with C&K LOOM PARTS ‘a 


18 


CaK LOOMS run on schedule...too! 


important to remember that C&K Parts are made 
for C&K Looms by the C&K Loom Works... and 
that they’re the natural replacements to keep your — 
fabric output up to original standards of volume 
and quality... C&K Quality ... which makes it 
good business for you to say: This Fabric is Woven 
in the U.S. A....on Call-Box Looms built by C&K. 


This ‘Invisible Trademark’ Stands Back of the 
Trademarks of the World's Finest Woven 
Fobrics 
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for woven Fabric 


acorns 


be 


In this our twentieth anniversary year, may we 
express to our friends in the textile industry, our heartfelt 

thanks and our humble appreciation for your friendship, 
understanding and loyal support that has made our growth 
- possible. To you we are sincerely grateful. 


leadows 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


@UALITY..-.-BACKED BY A DESIBRE TO PLEASE 
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MORES PRODUCTION 
LOWER COSTS with GASTONIA 


SHEET METAL PARTS 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where preparatory machinery must be 
geared for efficient, economical volume. production. That’s 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 
quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 
service. 


Standard type rib or 
perforated Card Screens » 
are precision built on 
special jigs. Every screen 

is inspected and double 
checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed of the best 
materials available. 


and rebuilt Cylinders 
are dynamically balanced to re- 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum. © 


Years of practical experience 
—the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in 
the hands of skilled workmen 


go into every product. GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


- GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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but triple fast 


Not just fast to laundering and perspiration—fast 
to light, too! 
Yes, CUPROFIX colors and after-treatment give 
cotton and rayon fabrics such a high degree of fast- 
_ mess fo all three . . . that direct dyeing now com- 
pares favorably with more expensive vat dyeing! 
But only with CUPROFIX can you expect direct- 
dyed fabrics to have satisfactory fastness to sunlight. 
Only CUPROFIX gives you triple fastness in direct 


dyeing. 
a Economy—and Quality, too! 
e- You save many dollars when you use direct dyes. 
a For pennies more—relatively—you can make the 
big saving without sacrificing quality ... and com- 
pete successfully with many vat-dyed fabrics. 
Get acquainted with CUPROFIX now—write 
us for Booklet U.S. 125. SANDOZ CHEMICAL 
Sy WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N.Y. SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
61 Von Dom Street, New York 13, — 
Label Resin-Treated Garments ‘‘WASHABLE” N. Y. Application laboratories and 
stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Adding CUPROFIX to the resin bath increases fast- 
ness to washing sufficiently to permit labeling gar- 


ments “washable” instead of just “dry cleanable”. 


It also: 
| materially increases efficiency of the usual resin 
treatment Fast to Light - Wash + Perspiration 
. P j . 
eliminates in many cases the effect of resin on ecsiag Se 
light fastness. 


SANDOZ ahead wih 
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Complete Blending, Opening, Cleaning and 
Picking Systems for Cotton Mills 


Opening, Blending and Picking Systems for 
Synthetic Fibers: 


New, and Rebuilt, Single- Process Pickers 
The Aldrich Synchronized Single Process Pick- 


ing System has consistently produced more uni- 


form card sliver than any other picking system. 


Parts for Kitson Pickers Always in Stock 
for Immediate Delivery 


WorkS 


Greenwood, South Carolina 
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chwashing tops? us 


¥% Ib. NACCONOL to 100 gallons of water, with 
constant feed to maintain concentration. 


use 


Cleaner, loftier, whiter wool with less odor 


| 8 et - and no soap residues. More uniform dyeing 
at lower cost. 


Yes, backwashing tops in a NACCONOL solution saves 
money and improves quality. And results are | 
uniform because NACCONOL is mass-produced to the 
exacting quality standards of the dyestuffs industry. 


For prompt service and technical assistance, write, 
wire or phone our nearest office. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. + BOwling Green 99-2240 


Boston 14, Mass., 150 Causeway St. CApitel 7-0490 Richmond 19, Va., North Fifth St. Richmond 2.1930 
Providence 3. R.1., 15 Westminster St. DExter 1.3008 Columbus, Ga., Columbus Interstate Bidg. Columbus 3.1029 
Philadelphia 6, 200-204 Front St.  LOmbard 3.6362 Greensbore, N.C., Jefferson Standard Bidg. GReensbore 2-2518 
San Francisce 5, Cal., 517 Howard St. SUtter 1.7507 Chattanooga 2, Tenn., lames Building Chattanooga 6-634) 
Portiand 9, Ore., 730 West Burnside St. Beacon 18653 Atlanta 2, Ga., 14) Peachtree St. CYPress 2821 


Chicago 54. Wi, The Merchandise Mart SUperior 7.3387 New Orieans 18, 714 Carondelet Building Raymond 7228 
Charlotte, 1 ¥.C., 201.203 West First St. CHariette 3-922! Torente 2, Canada, 137-143 Wellington St. W. Eigin 6495 
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TUFFER Card Clothing...a Product of | 


Val 


“4 


When the pressure is increasing for more 


and more production, it Is wise to put y 


faith in equipment you know you can trust. 


Tuffer Card Clothing is nof an overnight 


development. It has been giving outstanding 


ard rooms since 1886. It is 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


- Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards © WNapper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Re-covered and extra 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 


performance in ¢ 
the result of 84 y 
stant improvement. 

Tuffer Card Clothing is 4 proved, depend- 


able product. Specify it on your next order. 


ears of research and con- 


our cards. 
Rewired at Southern Plant Let if prove itself Te 
® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards © Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N.C. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas | 


Direct Representation in Canada A-4 


IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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Alweave cuts power 
tube loss... 
lowers equipment down time” 


Check! Tycol Alweave Textile Oils reduce thread breakage 
—hold spindle drag and bolster losses to a minimum, Their high 
stability and easy scourability let mills operate at top 
production speeds, with far fewer stoppages. 
Specially designed Tycol Alweave Oils are available in a wide 
range of both mineral and compounded grades. They’ll step up 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


Boston + Charlotte, N.C. + Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia + Chicago + Detroit 


efficiency in every mill process. 
‘Tulsa « Cleveland + San Francisco 
Learn more about Tycol Alweave Oils. Get in touch with 
your nearest Tide Water Associated office today. 7 TIDE WATER 
OIL COMPANY 


BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4. 8.¥. 


SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF ‘TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED LUBRICANIA” 
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Whether it’s in shooting or slashing . . . reliabil- 
ity depends as much on what you use as how you 


use it, 


The Keever aim for many years has been to 


keep Victor Mill Starch at unvarying top quality. 


Better penetration, stronger warps, less shedding 
in high-production mills are often due to Victor 
Mill, ““The Weaver’s Friend” . . . and the consci- 


entious help of the Keever man who serves you. 


— — 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. * GENERAL OFFICES * COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Corn, wheat and other grain products for industry since 1898 
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Pontamine* Fast Blue CPL is a direct- 
dyeing, greenish-blue recommended for 

its good light and washing fastness on 
viscose-process rayon when after-treated 
with resin finishes. It is of particular 
interest for dyeing rayon dress goods, 
sportswear, suitings, drapery and 


| upholstery materials, 


It has excellent hot solubility, penetrates 
and levels well. Recommended for use in all 
types of dyeing equipment. For information 
on this new direct dye—or for help on 


any coloring problem—consult our 
Technical Staff. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), } | 
Dyestuffs Division, | 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


REG. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING.,. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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This Is the Business 
End of Pneumafil 


Pneumafil replaces the scavenger roll on spin- 
ning frames. Its various forms shown here adapt | 
it for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Rayon, Jute, | 
Asbestos, Tow, and Blends. 


Pneumafil reduces ends down, greatly reduces _ 
slubs and gouts, eliminates spinning doublings, 
reduces spinning labor, and cuts down-time | 
materially. You reduce costs, increase produc- : 
tion, and improve yarn quality when you install | 
Pneumafil on your spinning frames. 


There Is a Big 
Profit Here 


Pneumafil Systems pick up broken ends, open 
them, and collect the opened fibres clean and 
_ ready for reuse without waste machine proc- 
essing. On ordinary fibres the savings are im- 
pressive. On expensive fibres the savings pay 
for Pneumafil installations in a few months. 
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... and That’s Not All 


The improved quality yarn reduces work 
stoppages and increases production in wind- 
ing, warping, slashing, and weaving, as well 
as in spinning. It also decreases seconds in 
finished goods. 


You get so many extra profits when you 
install Pneumafil that it is the best investment 
you can make. Investigate its advantages 
right away. 


South American and Continental Evrope: 
Luwa, S.A., Zurich, Switzerland 


Canada: Mexico: 
lon M. Haldane & Co. Compania De Industria Y, 
P, ©. Box 54 Comercia, S.A. 
London, Canada Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


CORPORATION ¢ 2516 Wiikinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sales Offices: Boston—Philadelphia—Atlanta 


r 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. Telephone 3-3173 
— Offices and Plant: 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte 2 — 


Davip CLARK 

Junius M. SMITH 

JAMES T. MCADEN, Jr. . 
Ervin DicKsSON | 


President and Editor 

Vice-President and Business Manager 
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Associate Editor 

ANDREW HEWITT . . Assistant Editor 


F. R. CAREY . Vice-President and Eastern Manager 
(P. Box 133—Providence, R. 1.—Telephone Williams 3957) 


R. J. SHINN 


Ben C. THOMAS . . Field Circulation Representative 


Three yedts payable in advance . . «+ «+ 
Other countries in Postal Union (one year) . . . . ... 5.00 


Second Annual Conclave 


The Second Annual Conclave of graduates and former 
students of the School of Textiles of North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, will be held at the school on Friday and 
Saturday, Dec. 7 and 8, 1951. 

The 1950 Conclave was attended by speiniiinaiiil 200 
graduates and former students and was a distinct success 
and there arose a demand for it to be an annual affair. 


Addresses and discussions during the sessions are devoted 


to a large extent to new developments in textile manufac- 
turing and some excellent speakers have been secured for 
the 1951 Conclave. 

Many of the returning graduates and former students 
have knowledge based on experiences and the exchange of 
ideas during meetings and discussions outside of the reg- 
ular meetings will greatly benefit many. 

One feature of the 1951 Conclave, which was missing 
last year, will be the presence of a large number of grad- 
uates who are now connected with textile goods selling 
agents in New York and know fabrics from the buyer and 
consumer angle. It is reported that two Pullmans have 
been booked solid from New York. 

The first session of the 1951 Conclave will begin at 10:30 
a. m. Friday, Dec. 7, and be followed by an afternoon ses- 
sion. The third session will be at 9:45 Saturday morning. 

At 6 p. m. Friday, those present will be guests of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN in a social hour at a club just outside of Raleigh 
and that will be followed by a buffet dinner. 

Ice Capades, one of the most beautiful ice skating shows 
now upon the road, will show in the William Neal Reynolds 
Coliseum Friday and Saturday evenings at 8 p. m. and also 
present a Saturday matinee at 2 p. m. 

Those who expect to attend either of the performances 
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Field Advertising Representative 


can purchase their tickets in advance by writing the Ticket 
Office, William Neal Reynolds Coliseum, Raleigh, N. C. 

Those who reach Raleigh on Thursday night, Dec. 6, 
can, if they wish, see the State College-Wake Forest basket- 
ball game which will be played at Wake Forest, N. C., at 
8 p. m. | 

The 1951 Conclave not only offers an unusual opportunity 
to acquire up-to-date textile information but an exceptional 
choice of amusements. 


Daily Worker Begs For Contributions 


The time was when the publication of the communist 
Daily Worker was a profitable racket and when its publish- 
ers were a cocky lot. 

It is interesting therefore to note the recent press dis- 


patch: 


New York, Oct. 30.—The Communist newspaper, ‘the Daily 
Worker, in another appeal for funds, said today, ‘‘There is not 
enough money to publish for the rest of this week.’ It asked read- 
ers to send in anything from $1 up. 

The newspaper has admitted for weeks that its back is to the 
wall. It blamed its plight on what it called a campaign to intimi- 
date its advertisers and circulation channels. 


Excellent Textile Equipment 


Those who visited the School of Textiles at Clemson 
College on Dedication Day (Nov. 3, 1951) were impressed 
with the very large amount of modern textile machinery 
which has been recently installed and is now available to 
the students. | 

They .had $200,000 for the purchase of textile machinery 
as the result of donations made by textile mills and textile 
goods selling agents but because of discounts allowed by 
builders, and some donations, acquired machinery which, at 
ordinary prices, would have cost almost $300,000. 

The same situation existed at the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College which by a coincidence had 
exactly the same amount ($200,000) available for the pur- 
chase of textile machinery but that was furnished by the 
Legislature. 

The North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., which 
includes in its membership every prominent textile manu- 
facturer in North Carolina, uses its funds to provide salary 
supplements and thereby enable the School of Textiles to 


- secure, as teachers, men who could not be secured at. the 


regular college salary scale. They appropriate about $55,000 
per year for salary supplements. 

The mill men of North Carolina told members of the 
legislature that, if the mills provided the money to make it 


possible to secure good teachers, it was up to the state to 


provide funds for equipment, and although the legislature 
had just voted $700,000 for an enlargement of the building 
of the School of Textiles, they voted the $200,000 for 
additional textile machinery. 

Both Clemson College and North Carolina State College 
now have excellent equipments of modern textile machinery 
for the instruction of students. 

We do not know the exact situation at the School of 
Textiles at Georgia Tech but we do know that the textile 
manufacturers of Georgia are solidly behind that institution 
and that with their financial help, a considerable number of 
new and modern machines have been installed. 

Only a few years ago the textile equipment at each of the 
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“For Cotton and Ra 


Waverly Mills 
Laurinburg, 


North Carolina, 


for warps of cotton, spun rayon, and various other man-made fibers. 


Cotton, rayon, spun rayon, acetate, and other types of warps are being sized on 
these versatile machines by efficient mills who insist on quality and uniformity 
of production without breakdowns. 


Write today for 16-page, 3-color catalog describing and illustrating the Johnson 
sizer in detail. 


New England and Canadian Representative: J. 8. FALLOW & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Southern Representative: LUCAS ASSOCIATES, INC., CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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EDITORIALS 


schools consisted of a very limited number of out-moded 
machines. 

The recent additions of modern textile machines will 
enable the schools of textiles to give much improved in- 
struction. 


Smaller Cotton Crop 


Knowing that many mill men had become very bearish 
on the price of cotton, we attempted in our October issue 
to give a picture of the real situation and cause them to 
modify their views. 

The picture which we painted, and which showed that 


there could be an actual scarcity of cotton, is now much more" 


impressive because the estimate of Nov. 8 was 15,771,000 
bales, or 1,160,000 less than the Oct. 8 estimate. 

Buyers of goods have undoubtedly been withholding 
orders in expectation of a lower price for cotton and will 
now have to pay prices reflecting the change in the cotton 
situation. 

Should the 1952 cotton crop get off to a poor start and 


reflect a small crop next year, some real fireworks may. 


be seen. 


Everybody's Doing It 


Some years ago there was an old refrain “Everybody's 
Doing It Now” and it seems to us that it should be revived 
as the Washington, D. C., song of today. 


We do not believe that there has ever been as much 
corruption and graft among government officials as is being 
uncovered in Washington now. 

Every few days there is news about public officials being 
connected with some new form of graft or racketeering. 

White House stenographers get $8,000 mink coats, the 
chairmen of both political parties are accused of getting 
paid for using their influence to secure unjustitfied R.F.C. 
loans; an assistant Attorney General, a North Carolina man, 
admits going to Italy with all expenses paid by an Italian 
-wine merchant who was trying to avoid paying some taxes. 

Although we have always had faith in the agents of the 
U. S. Treasury Department, it appears now that not one but 
many of them have been, for a personal financtal consid- 
eration, settling with taxpayers for amounts far less than that 
which they owed the government. 


The situation at Washington stinks unto “High Heaven” 
and it seems to be a case of “Everybody's Doing It Now. 


Sitting in the White House and giving his blessing to 
almost every Democratic Party politician, who is caught 
grafting or racketeering, is a man who tried to run a haber- 
dashery store but lacked the ability to make it succeed—a 
man who never made any money until he became connected 
with the notorious Pendergast gang of Missouri. 

Because he made himself a worthy member of that organ- 
ization, they made him a small time judge and then a 
United States senator. 

The Pendergast crowd undoubtedly hada part in his 
obtaining the nomination for vice-president and a death 
elevated him to President of the United States. 


The personality of the head man, whether it be the 
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United States or a small manufacturing corporation, is 

always to some extent reflected throughout the organization 

and it is significant that this wave of corruption, in official 

circles, has come when the head man is one who was for- 
merly a member of the Pendergast gang. 


In spite of all the graft and corruption which has been 
uncovered very few, of those guilty, are punished. 


Perjury seems to be about the only crime which is punish- 
able with a jail sentence. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


— 1951 — 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1—EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City. 


Nov. 29-30-—SPINNER-BREEDER CONFERENCE, Clemson, S. C. 


Nov. 30—Textile session (in conjunction with annual national meeting), 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


» Dee. 1—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Dec. 3—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGISTS, 
Buliders Club, New York City. 


Dec. 8—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., LaGrange, Ga. 


Dec, 13-14—Fitim, Sheeting and Coated Fabrics Division, SOCIETY OF THE 
PLASTICS INDUSTRY, Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


—1952 — 


Jan. 14-17—PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW, Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Feb. 13-15—-COTTON RESEARCH CLINIC, Pinehurst, N. C. 


March 3-7—Spring meeting and committee week, A.S.T.M., Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, O. 


“April 3-4—Spring meeting, TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL ASSOCIATION, 
A. French School of Textiles, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 


April 16-17—Spring meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Clemson (S. C.) House 
Hotel. 


April 16-18—Annual convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Boca Raton (Fla.) Hotel and Club. 


May 6-S—INTERNATIONAL LIGHTING EXPOSITION AND CONFER- 
ENCE, Cleveland (Ohio) Auditorium. 


May 12-17—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK. 


May 15-17—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, The Cato- 
lina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


May 15-17—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 12-14—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8S. C. 


June 23-27—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Hotel Statler, New York City. 


Oct. 6-11I—SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, Greenville, 


Nov. 6-8—Annual national convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS & COLORISTS, Boston, Mass. 


— 1953 — 


Sept. 17-19—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, TN. 


— 1954 — 


April 26-May 1—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, Atian- 
tic City (N. J.) Auditorium. 
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your band drive spinning frames... 


View showing spindles, fope 
You benefit 9 WAYS . 
Is your mill one of the many still operating old because you get— 
band-driven spinning frames — frames that may still be e| d lit . 
structurally sound but admittedly non-competitive and Yorn 
inefficient by today’s standards? Do you know that they @ More even twist 
can be modernized to make them competitive once . 
* 
again — and at a very moderate cost? Increased breaking strength 
® Lower maintenance costs 
Whitin band to tape drive changeovers have been 
installed in many mills on various makes of frames © Slower cylinder speeds 
and are paying big dividends in greater machine ® Increased spindle speeds if desired 
efficiency, better yarn quality and lower operating 
and maintenance costs. Our Repair Sales Departments ® Less noise and vibration 
in Whitinsville, Mass. and Charlotte, N. C, will be : ® Increased frame efficiency 
glad to. furnish figures based on surveys of your par- , ; . 
ticular requirements. | | ® Modern machine engineering 
WHRIiTINS VIALE. CAH YU SET TS 
= CHARLOTTE, ATLANTA, GA. SPARTANBURG, N.C. DEXTER, ME. 
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O two fibers run exactly alike. 
For example, a 20's synthetic 
or blend yarn requires a traveler 
of a different size and type than 
that used in running cotton yarn 
of the same number, for best re- 
sults in spinning. 

“Guesswork’’ and haphazard 
probing to find the right traveler 
uses up valuable time, puts you 
“on the spot”. 

If your ends down are excessive, 
if your quality and production are 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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.... 20 Mathewson St..... 
06-304 West Main Ave..... 


off, make the one smart move that 
has helped so many mills gain 
greater productivity. Talk over 
your trouble with a Victor Service 
Engineer. 

Mill-trained, every Victor Ser- 
vice Engineer is a specialist in trav- 
eler applications, has often helped 
clear up the most puzzling spinning 
and twisting problems. Whether 
you are running conventional 
fibers, synthetics, or blends — he 
can often make other valuable sug- 


Tel. Dexter 1-0737 
Tel. 5-0891 


gestions for improving yarn qual- 
ity and production. 

Write, wire or phone our nearest 
Victor office for prompt, friendly 
service. There's no obligation. 
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Cocker High Speed 9-Cylinder Slasher 
For Cottons—Spuns—Filaments—and other yarns 
1 Stainless Steel Hood . . . by Cocker 

2) Stainless Steel Drip Pan... by Cocker 

€) Accurate Electric Stretch Indicator 

- © Accurate Electric Speed Indicator 


We now have complete facilities for making complete size room installations 
. Stainless steel cooking and storage kettles, stainless steel hoods, stain- 


1. less steel drip pans .. . as well as modern high speed Cocker Slashers for 
cottons, spuns, filaments, and other yarns. Let us figure on the complete 
st installation of everything in your slasher room. 
y 
Complete Cooking and Stor- 
age Kettle installation _ . 
mounted on all-metal Cocker- 
built tables. 
Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 


WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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_—SWHAT ~OTHERS ARE SAYING 


Work, Not Magic 


HIS nation’s material wealth is 
built upon the vision and courage, 
the sweat and toil, hope and faith of 
our people. There has been no magic 
involved upon which we might again 
call to replenish our denuded coffers. 
We can either advance upon the 
security of sound principles or we can 
plunge on to the precipice of disaster 
toward which we are now headed in 
the dangerous illusion that our wealth 
is inexhaustible—and can therefore be 
_limitlessly shared with others. 
It is argued that we must give 
boundlessly if we are to be. insured 
allies in an emergency. 


I reject this reasoning as an un- 


warranted calumny against well-tested 
friends of long standing. The survival 
of the free world is infinitely more 
dependent upon the maintenance of 
a strong, vigorous, healthy and inde- 


pendent America as a leavening in- 
fluence than upon any financial aid 
which we might provide under our 
own existing stringencies. 


The free world’s one great hope for 
survival now rests upon the main- 
taining and preserving of our own 
strength. Continue to dissipate it and 


that one hope is dead—Gen. Douglas 


MacArthur in an address at Boston, 
Mass. 


Still Coming South 


EXTILE plant migrations from 

the East to the South continue de- 
spite protests from the communities 
that are losing them and the employees 
that are left behind. Within the re- 
cent past a large textile concern operat- 
ing in New England announced that 
it would close the mill there and build 
three new ones in three Southern states 
— North Carolina, South Carolina and 


About the same time an 
upstate New York concern served no- 
tice of the coming transfer of its man- 


ufacturing plant operation to South 
Carolina. 


Tennessee. 


A New York Times writer, com- 


“menting on these notices, says there 


does not appear to be much chance 
that these migrations can be halted. 
Textile executives tell him, he adds, 
that the movement ‘‘stems mainly from 
the need to bring technological im- 
provements to the industry.” That re- 
quires not only new spinning and 
weaving machinery, but new air con- 
ditioned plants with more efficient lay- 
out, to “stay in competition.”” Finally, 
the erection of the new plants in the 
region where their cotton raw material 
is grown permits savings in freight 
charges that have to be reckoned among 
the ‘‘cost factors.” Also property taxes 
are lower in the South. 


So, the T7mes writer reports, a fur- 


Regulates overfeeding positively and uniformly 
from —5% to +30% — for all fabrics, any fin- 
ish, at speeds up to 100 yds. per minute. Simple 
—a turn of the wheel changes amount of over- 


feeding. 


Pinning of each selvage on the tenter chain is 
adjustable, can be held within %” tolerance. 


Photo-electric cell engages selvage, instanta- 
neously corrects sidewise variations — adjustable 
to react with equal efficiency to all shades and 


weights of fabric. 


-Guider arm brings cloth to meet the rails, not rails 
to meet the cloth — gains speed and accuracy by 
moving ounces of aluminum instead of hundreds 


of pounds of cast iron. 


Manufactured oy eo in the U.S.A. under license from 
Limited of Thornliebank, Glasgow, 


Jobn Daiglish & Sons 


Scotland 


*Attaches to practically all ex- 
isting tenter frames (when 
equipped with M&W pin type 
tenter chains), easily trans- 
ferred from one frame to 
another. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 
GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION 
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ther concentration of the textile indus- 
tries in the South is expected by the 
Eastern textile interests. The economic 
and other advantages offered by the 
Southern locations alongside the cotton 
fields and other raw material sources 
are evident and compelling attractions 
which generate more pulling power 
with the industrial improvement and 
the speed-up of competition. — The 
Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La. 


Mental Poverty 


NE morning a few days ago we 
stopped at the gate and swapped 
talk with several there. It is not long 
when in the presence of groups until 
the conversation will get ardund to 
conditions, taxes and hard times. Like 
politics, poverty and hard times has 
been a capital subject in all ages. We 
sooner or later will get around to the 
weather and times in our conversation. 
Poverty, or the state of being poor, 
brings to our mind thoughts of penury 
and deficiency in our way of life. 

There are not many poor people in 
this country, but there are many who 
think they are poor. They dwell too 
long on the things they want and can- 
not get and not the things they have 
and should enjoy. Poverty in their 
case becomes a state of mind. 

In early colonial days people were 
poor who could not secure salt; salt 
was a factor in the War between the 
States. They had all the other neces- 
sary things of life to fill their needs, 
but could not get salt. Today it is one 
of our most plentious commodities. 

In early days youngsters were con- 
sidered poor who could not start their 
married life with a matched bedroom 
suit, dining table and chairs. In my 
grandmother's age the family — that 
could own a parlor organ was always 
considered to be above the poverty 
line. Today we count ourselves poor 
if we cannot fill our homes with all 
the modern gadgets and ride in the 
latest model car besides. 


We worry ourselves by looking: 


about us, comparing ourselves with 
others and the things they have that 
we do not possess. This forms mental 
poverty pictures in our mind and blots 
out from our thinking a picture of the 
real things about us that we have and 
can enjoy. 

Poverty is largely a state of mind. 
It consists in wanting something we 
cannot get; we usually resent our own 
degree of poverty. Our resentment is 
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PROCTOR 


Nylon Setting Equipment 


STABILIZATION UNDER 1% 
© ASSURES UNIFORM SETTING... 


are 


ELIMINATES SHADING... 


Nylon tricot fabrics that meet manufacturers’ highest standards for 
dimensional stability and crease resistance are today being turned. out in many mills 
throughout the counfry in modern Proctor nylon setting equipment. This equipment con- 
sists of two housings (enclosing a single wide tenter frame)—the first of which is a steam 
heat dryer for removing all moisture from the fabric, The second is a gas heated, high 
temperature machine providing temperatures in the 400 degree F. range and uniformity 
of air application to the fabric to provide uniform stabilization across the full width of the 
fabric. The internal air distribution system provides an absolute uniform impingement 
of air on both sides of the material and across the full width. By utilizing high velocity 
hot air, extremely efficient heat transfer is accamplished, thus permitting stabilization 
of the fabric under 1% residual shrinkage. This uniform heat setting eliminates shading 
of dyestuffs. The present standard range of equipment will accommodate either a 130” 
or 144” wide pin tenter. The same equipment may be designed for use with a 160’ wide 
tenter frame. Proctor engineers are able to offer equipment for handling wide laces and 
net material on a 260” pin tenter frame. Where adequate tenter dryer is available—it 
is possible to purchase just the second or high temperature housing. Write for com- 
plete information. : 


NOTICE: Much Proctor drying equipment 
and textile machinery is covered in full or 
in part by patents or patents pending. 


For more information on Proctor equipment for the 
textile industry—see our catalog inserts in Textile 
World Catalogs and Davison’s Textile Catalogs. 


af 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC > 
679 TABOR ROAD « PHILADELPHIA 20 « PA « 


Automatic Blending and Stock Conveying Equipment + Carding and Garnetting 
Machines « Dryers for Stock * Yarn « Piece Goods « Nylon Setting 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE 


usually not actual need, but mental. 
If we would raise our mental draw 
bridges we would all find enough to 
be happy over and we would find we 
are in that favored group, who are far 
from being poor.—The Commentator, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


Hastens Move South 


F SIGNIFICANT interest to 

Southern people is the state- 
ment that the recent drop in textile 
production has hastened the movement 
of the industry from the North to the 
South. 

Textile men, not individually iden- 
tified, are quoted in a New York Times 
article as making this assertion and 
they are further quoted as saying that 
despite bitter protests of textile work- 
ers unions, chambers of commerce and 
industrial commissions “there does not 


appear to be much chance that the mi- 


gration of the spinning and weaving 
plants can be halted.” 

A number of instances of recent 
decisions of textile companies to locate 
new plants in the South are cited by 
the writer of the article. The textile 
concerns of the North, it is pointed 
out, are realizing the need for com- 
plete rehabilitation of their plants, with 
more modern machinery and equip- 
ment to remain competitive, and for 
the most part these changes require 
new buildings. 

Faced with this need to build virtu- 
ally new plants outright, these manu- 
facturers are deciding, in numerous in- 
stances, to build them in the South. 

This decision is based on economic 


grounds, One factor is that by plac- 


ing their plants in the region where 
cotton is grown a saving can be effected 
in the freight costs of the raw mater- 
ials. But even more important, it ts 
stated, is the cost savings in property 
taxes and somewhat lesser savings in 
heating costs in Winter time. 

The textile men admit that these 
factors of overhead are not too impor- 
tant when a mill is operating at full 
capacity, but point out that “when the 
going gets rough and production ts 
curtailed, overhead charges loom large 
in the operating statement.” 

This explanation comes as another 
illustration of the basic economic ad- 
vantages which the South offers, in 
comparison with other regions, for var- 
ious forms of business enterprise. 
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It has been increasingly recognized 
that the milder climate, longer grow- 
ing season and usually abundant rain- 
fall in this region gives a distinct ad- 
vantage to Southern agriculture, espe- 
cially in the field of livestock farming, 
in the matter of costs. With the same 
efficiency in processes and methods, 


costs of production in the South can 
usually be brought materially lower 


than in Mid-western grain and live- 
stock areas. And now it is being more 
widely realized that manufacturing en- 
terprises can find similar advantages 
in this region and are taking advan- 
tage of it to locate their new, modern 
plants here. | 

And as competition becomes keener, 
these advantages are the more highly 
prized. The facts suggest the conclu- 
sion that as times return: to a more 
nearly “normal” state, we may expect 
the industrial, as well as agricultural, 
growth of the South to be further ac- 
celerated—Greenville (S.C.) News. 


Moral For Humans 


HE animal kingdom continues to 

furnish illustrations of how quick 
and easy it is to become disastrously 
dependent in a welfare state. 

Not long ago, it was the St. Augus- 
tine seagulls that relied so completely 
for food upon dead fish and other re- 
fuse thrown away by shrimping boats 
that they almost lost the art of fending 
for themselves. When the shrimpers 
moved to other localities, eliminating 
free meals for the birds, the hungry 
gulls practically starved to death before 
they decided that, after all, it might 
be possible for them to obtain food in 
the age-old manner. 

Now come the bears of Yellowstone 
National Park, which have reached the 
stage where they figure the world owes 
them a living. Tourists have so pam- 
pered them with hand-outs that the 
creatures are no longer willing to 
scrounge for berries and roots. They 
not only prefer such delicacies as candy 
bars and .sandwiches, they demand 
them as their rights. 

When visitors forget to include the 
bears in plans for lunch and refuse 
to come across, the bruins become ob- 
streperous. They wave their paws 
angrily and have even clawed a few 
tourists. As a result, park custodians 
have found it necessary to shoot 20- 
odd bears this year as public menaces. 

If they had been Florida bears, the 
government likely would have sent in- 
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SOUTHERN... 
THE HALLMARK OF “THE WORLD'S FINEST SHUTTLE” ! 


To withstand the violent, numerous impacts produced by modern high speed looms, 
a shuttle must be rugged, yet consideration must be accorded the finest precision 
sequoia in the unerring transmission of the most delicate threads used. Southern 
researchers, designers, development engineers and master craftsmen, pos in eo 
of the largest single unit shuttle plantsin the world, (100,000 sq. feet of modern dust 
and humidity air plant with the latest equipment), are respon- iltet nigh speed mould. 
sible for initiating every majot improvement in this, the most highly developed shuttle ane meehiints 
used in modern mills today. : 


Southern—Quality begins with the selection of raw materials and Southern’s own 

sawmills control this selection. Its vast factory and warehouses are always assured the 
ick of the world’s finest shuttle materials. The scientific control of the drying process 
nown as Tempering developed by Southern engineers, still remains a secret. 


Southern has also applied its scientific materials selection, design, and manufacturing 
techniques to developing the foremost line of eye types for the most difficult yarns and 
fabrics. Controlled from their own foundry through their own patented machining 
process. 


Southern tips, eyes, and grips when assembled into Tempered Dogwood blocks, pro- 
duce the shuttle required for today’ s high speed looms and it is these shuttles that have 
earned for Southern, the title . . . “Scientific Shuttlemakers.”’ 


Battery of routers forming profile 
cuts and intricate indentations 


using A section of final ‘One corner Eye 
secret formula and equipment 


#8004 Tension 
Stanting Pad 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
Other Offices and Plants 
Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ge. Greensboro, N.C. Providence, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. ‘Southern 


Paris Plant...Greenville, S. C. 
A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


_ QUALITY ‘SHUTTLES 


Stehedco 
lehedco 
S thern 

- 
* 
| A igs 
3 

— 
| 
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~ 
LA” 
TEMPERED 
TRADE MAREK BEG 
310 St. Hubert Street Granby, Quebec, Canada | 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


vestigators down from Washington to 
make sure they didn’t have a supply 
of berries cached away or maybe a 
honey tree unreported. If no proof 
could be found that the bears retain a 
bit of mative enterprise, the free 


lunches would continue. 


The moral of these little stories 1s, 
of course, that the power to give also 
entails the power to take away. It 
doesn't pay to’grow too dependent 


upon hand-outs from any source that 
may be removed without notice—— 
Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Quiet Spending 


OME people are under the impres-. 


sion that the way to put our gov- 


ernment spending on a pay-as-we-go 


basis is to raise the taxes of just those 
in the upper brackets. In other words, 
“soak the rich.” Let's examine that 
theory for a moment to.find out why 


The Biggest Cost Cutter 
in Machinery Cleaning 


CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda 
Hydrosulfite 
Wetting Agents 


Soda Ash and Acids 


Textile Soaps 
Phosphates 
Oil Absorbent 


Jarrett's META-CLEAN is made expressly for cleaning hosiery and 
other textile machinery and machine parts. It does the job simpler, 
faster, and better than any other cleaner known. . . penetrates 
and saponifies grease, oil, dirt, and lint almost instantly. Jarrett's 
META-CLEAN saves hours and hours of cleaning labor and machine 
down-time. 


Jarrett's META-CLEAN has none of the disadvantages of other 
widely used cleaners. It is non-inflammable, gives off no eye-smart- 
ing and lung-irritating odors, and soothes skin and hands instead of 
irritating them. It can be sprayed, brushed or wiped on, or for 
immersion of small parts . . . and is effective even when diluted 
20 to 1 with water. Write for a sample or a trial order. 


Nitrite 


Disinfectants 
Silicates Floor Seals 
Detergents Floor Finishes 

Insecticides 
SUPPLIES . Paper Goods 
Meta-Clean Spray Guns Deodorants 
Floor Cleaning Machines Floor Wax 


Soaps—Cleaners 


Satisfaction Given — Not Promised 


it wouldn't work. Individual income 
taxes have been raised so that those 
in the top bracket are now paying 
rates up to 91 per cent on what they 
earn. Now, there are mighty few in 
that bracket and they're being taxed 
to the hilt. As a matter of fact, if 
the government took away every cent 
earned by everybody in the 25,000 
dollar bracket, it would only add about 
five billion dollars to present tax rev- 
enue. This, of course; would fall far 
short of balancing the proposed 71, 
billion dollar budget and the damage 
it would do to our economy would be 
beyond calculation. No, “soak the 
rich” is not the answer to our govern- 
ment spending problem. We must 


balance the federal budget by cutting 


all non-essential expenditures, elimi- 
nating waste and adopting sound tax 
policies in which all pay their 
fair share. — Mooresville Medallion, 
Mooresville (N. C.) Mills, Inc. 


Y.M.C.A. & Industry 


HE rapid industrialization of the 
South has brought forcefully to 
the attention of Southern management 
and labor, the important role played 
by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in dealing with human rela- 
tions in industry. Since the “Y” has 
gone quietly about its job—self-ap- 
pointed—of promoting better human 
relations in a// levels of industry, pub- 
lic journals have not devoted much 
space to the “Y’s” activities in this 
field, which in view of 106 years’ ex- 
perience are formidable to say the least. 
It is not extraordinary that the “Y”’ 


should have such large experience in - 


promoting better labor-management re- 
lations, for in effect that is how the 
“Y" got started. A group of clerks 
in a London drapery store, back in 
1844, decided to found an organiza- 
tion for their mutual development and 
improvement. From the _ beginning 
they called themselves the Young 
Men's Christian Association. So suc- 
cessful was the original group that the 
idéa was soon propagated in other Lon- 
don firms. In 1851 the idea spread 
to America via travelers returning from 
the London Exposition of that year. 
This year, in fact, is the 100th anni- 
versary of the first ‘"Y’’ in this country, 
which was established in Boston. 
Some people, presumably because of 
the “Y's” notable success with athletic 
programs, think of it only in terms of 
a community bulwark against delin- 
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| 
CECIL H. JARRETT COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturer and Distributor of Chemicals and Supplies, Newton, N. C. 4 
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number of washes 


30 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 


New York, N.Y., November, 1931 
y) —More than 68,000 yards of rayon 
fabric were used in decorating the 
newly-opened Waldorf-Astoria. 


months. 


Inp1a, November, 1931 
—~Rayon imports into India have 
greatly increased in the past few 


RESOLUTION 


“ee 


New York, N.Y., November, 1931 


ae 


~The National Retail Dry Goods 


Association has passed a resolution 


— the weighting of rayon 


abrics. 


Novemaper, 1951 


- It is emphasized that Avcoset is a 
cellulose finish for a cellulose fiber. 
Iritended primarily for shirting 
weight fabrics, the new process af- 
fects only viscose. However, it can 
be successfully applied to fabrics 
combining rayon with percentages 
of nylon, acetate or other fibers. 

The new process is the result of 
more than two years laboratory eval- 
uation by Avisco’s Textile Research 

Department. It has already been 
utilized on a commercial scale—and 
is ready for adoption by all those in 
the industry alert to improving rayon 
textiles. Inquiries about the Avcoset 
process are welcomed. Address: 


American Viscose Corporation, Con- 


verting Relations Department, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Trade Mark 


‘MAKE USE OF 


4-PLY SERVICE 


repared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
Industry-Wide Interest Reported for Avcoset’ 
| NEW STABILIZING PROCESS ACHIEVES 
7. SHRINKAGE CONTROL FOR RAYON 
The recent Avisco announcement of the achievement of permanent shrink- 
age control for rayon has produced an extremely favorable reaction in the 
field. The news that Avcoset eliminates progressive shrinkage through 50 
washings has caused particularly enthusiastic comment—as has the lack of 
, chlorine retention and subsequent immunity to bleaching agents. 
‘Results of Wash Test— Comparing AVCOSET with a Commercial Process 
Twe 100% Viscose Rayon shirting fabrics 
1) 
10 
6 - 
fabrit Nao. 1 with 
Not 


in rayon fabrics, 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: 
N. Y.; Charlotte, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 


N. C.; Cleveland, 
Providence, R. I. 


To encourage continued improvement 


American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
Ohio; 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING———— 


quency. Just as important to the “Y” 
—and those whom the “Y” helped to 
help themselves—are the industrial 
services performed in the proverbial 
new South. There has been an area- 
wide Y.M.C.A. industrial service com- 
mittee and industrial Y,.M.C.A. secre- 
tary since 1943 giving full time to 
helping develop industrial programs 
and working with management and 
labor, 


Earlier this year, a group of repre- 


sentative industrialists met in Biloxi, 


Miss., for the Seventh Annual Gulf 
States Industrial Conference, to dis- 
cuss such matters as: “Getting the 


Most from Labor,” ‘Morale and Pro- 
ductivity” and ‘Small Business and Its 
Manpower.’ This marks the seventh 


year for the group. In its fourth year | 


the Kentucky-Tennessee-Ohio Valley- 
Employee-Relations Conference has set 
high standards for extending the areas 
of agreement in labor-management 
problems. | 


However, the “Y”’ enacts no legis- 


less Bearing Wear 
Means Better Carding 


Oils that drip and leak can’t stay in bearings and will not 
protect the close and accurate adjustment of bearings so | 
essential to perfect carding. Drip-less, wastedess NON-FLUID 
_ OIL stays in bearings keeping them cool and free from wear. 
We are prepared to furnish mills with skilled engineering — 
service. Write for Bulletin T5-TB and free testing sample 


of NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


_ 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Works: Newark, N. ]. | 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—Birmingham, Ala:—Charlotte, N.C. 
—Chicago, Ga.— Detroit, Mich —Greensboro, N. C. 
_—Greenville, S. C.—Providence, R. 1.—St. Lonis, Mo. 


| 
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DON'T YOU BELIEVE IT! if anyone approaches | 
you with products they swear to be exact imita- — 
tions of NON-FLUID OIL, at a lower price, don’t — 
you believe it! The basic factors in all industrial — 
production preclude paying a little and getting a 
lot... Remember, you only get what you pay for! — 
NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of 
class of tubricants, but ia a 

our manufacture. Se-colled grease imitations of — 
NON-FLUID OIL prove and costly 


a general 
specific product of. 


lation and passes no resolutions, rather 
it brings people together in an atmos- 
phere, where the solution to their prob- 
lems can be worked out by themselves. 
The “Y” sees that optimum conditions — 
exist in these meetings and in this re- 
spect the “Y”’ acts as a catalyst. The 

“Y’s" role, then, in industrial relations 
has been far from “do-nothing.” 


Popular on the local level are “Y" 
one-day institutes on ‘human rela- 
tions’ which are conducted in 30 cities 
in co-operation with businessmen. They 
are similar in scope to the regional 
conference. 


The past decade marked the rapid 
industrialization of the South, and the 
“Y” has expanded its industrial serv- 
ices to the point where there are now 
74 Southern units conducting human 
relations programs with industry. The 
“Y” has especially focused its atten- 
tion on the problems of small business- 
men who do not have personnel man- 
agers and labor relations experts. 


There are now 1,100 Southern firms 
participating in these Y.M.C.A. pro- 
grams. This century-long experience 
in helping people get together and 
plan their own welfare has been sim- 
ply—but effectively—applied to indus- 
trial relations. Such programs are fi- 
nanced through corporate contributions 
from industry and businesses which 
supplement the Y.M.C.A. projects. 


The programs which the “Y"’ spon- 
sors are remarkably wide in coverage. 
There are 26 industrial management 
clubs for supervisors, foremen, and 
management personnel. The role of 
the “Ys” more or less old standby, 
athletics, has not diminished; there are 
55 cities with “Y’’-sponsored athletic 
activities in the new South which sup- | 
plement the work in industrial services. 


The Southern area Y.M.C.A. indus- 
trial services committee, whose chair- 
man is M. A. Abernathy of the United 
Gas Pipe: Line Company, Shreveport, 
La., works with all cross-sections of 
Southern industry. Mr. Abernathy has 
served in that capacity since 1943. 
M. E. Mischler, who is the area 
Y.M.C.A. secretary, co-ordinates these 
industrial services from his headquar- 
ters in Atlanta. | 

The Y.M.C.A.’s years of human- 
relations experience is anyone’s for 
the asking and you will find a time- 
tested proven effective program — 
rooted deeply in practical everyday 
Christianity.—L. R. Robbins, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Atlanta, Ga. . 
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Charlotte Blue Star Textile 
Leathers have served many of 
America’s leading mills since 1894. 
Constant product development and 
improved manufacturing methods 
have always kept them ahead in 
efficient performance, long life and 
lowest end cost. This new booklet 
illustrates and describes the com- 
plete line. A copy should be in 
your hands. The coupon below will 
bring it to you promptly, without 
cost or obligation. Fill out and 
mail it... 


* 
we Se 


BELTING COMPANY 
Charlotte, North Caroline 


Charlotte Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Please send us your new booklet on Charlotte 
Blue Star Textile Leathers. 


“on 
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HERES THE POINT 


YOU SAVE LABOR 
AND BOBBIN COST 


with 


Terrell’s fast, efficient Type L machine introduces 


a new saving in modern bobbin cleaning—longer | 


life for bobbins. 


Feeler waste is removed by the gentle blowing 
action of air jets. There’s no scraping or scratch- 
ing. Waste ends are engaged and swiftly unreeled 
by brushes which never touch the quill. The 
possibility of damage to quill or quill finish is 


completely eliminated. . 


TERRELL MACHINE CO. 


BOBBIN CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Labor saving advantages of the Type L have been 
proved in mills throughout the industry—speed 
90 to 140 quills per minute—easily, safely, oper- 
ated even by low-skilled employees—quickly ad- 
justable to a wide variety of designs and sizes. 
Bobbin handling problems of every variety are 


mastered by Terrell conveying equipment. 


Why not talk to a Terrell engineer about your 
bobbin cleaning problems ? 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Liquid 50%, Standard and Rayon Grades 


Liquid 70-73%, Standard Grade, Flake and Solid 


Liquid 45%, Flake and Solid’ oR Light and Dense 


We are proud of the all-time alkali production records 
made by Westvaco plants in this year of unprecedented 
difficulties. We believe they will continue to make de- 


livery as promised — both as to quality and quantity. 


A continuing program of additions and improvements 

will provide additional Westvaco alkali tonnage into 1952. 
We seek new customers whom we can serve efficiently and 
economically by virtue of our barge, rail and tank-truck 
service from various Westvaco plants. 


We will welcome the opportunity to discuss your alkali 
needs and our ability to serve them. 


General Offices * 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17 * Murray Hill 9-4920 
Charlotte, N. C., Office 41) Liberty Life Bldg. Charlotte 6-2857 


Chicago, tll. « Cleveland, Ohio * Cincinnati, Ohio 
St. Louls, Mo. * Angeles, Calif. Newark, Calif. 


*Liqui % also available, shi 
Liquid 50% also a le, shipped in cars only. = 
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MEDLEY MANUFACTURING 


HOME OFFICE 


400 THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


This is hardly a fair question because 
the answer is obviously a big loud NO. 
Many mill men, however, act as if this 
were not so. During times of mill 
inactivity they are inclined to postpone | 
needed repairs and give: their sales de- 
partment two strikes before they come 
to bat. 


Why not keep your quality up to snuff 
by letting MEDLEY check on your 
drawing — the place where quality is 
made or destroyed. 


Remember that — ONCE NON-UNI- 
FORMITY IS PUT INTO SLIVER, 
IT IS THERE TO INCREASE WITH 
PROCESSING. 


Let our representative check 


your drawing 


COMPANY, INC. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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Cut Shuttle Cost, 
Stop Kinky Filling 
Increase Profits | 
with 
Graton & Knight 
TEXTILE LEATHERS 


Graton & Knight Textile Leathers 
present an opportunity for mill men 
everywhere to secure the many 
benefits which only leather can give. 
The line includes 25 important 
types for Draper Looms; 33 for 
Crompton & Knowles Looms. Each 
is an engineered product, it’s quality 
controlled from green hide to the 
finished part: accurate — dependa- 
ble — economical. | 


Be sure to see the G&K-DIXIE 
salesman, who has the complete 
story of why it will pay you to 
Follow-thru with the famous G&K- 


DIXIE Orange Line Loom Leath- 
ers and G&K Aprons and Tapes. 


ARS OF 
RVIC 


G RATON N 


DIXIE 


HER 
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FAMOUS 


Pickmaster” Pickers do not bounce the 
shuttle, or cause the shuttle spur to heat up. 


Promote smooth shuttle flight and accurate 
boxing. 


. Straight Check Straps with low permo- 


nent stretch and high resiliency promote 
smooth shuttle throw. Built to flex uniformly 
and outlive ordinary straight check straps. 


Lug Straps, Lug Hold-up Straps. Tough 
and resilient, these leathers are built to 
stand up to gruelling punching and whip- 
ping every second for longer periods than 
you imagine possible. 


ORANGE* LINE 


TEATICE 


Endless Check Straps provide controlled 


cushioning action for the picker stick. They 
are positioned perfectly for each pick, and 
conform to the angle of the picker stick at 
all points. 


Boxmeaster Binder and Box Plate 
Leathers of special HAIRITAN® Leather 
with smooth, catch-free edges and deep, 
velvety surface. Need no waxes or fillers — 
do not “bleed” and discolor the filling yarn. 


Harness Leathers, Heel and Jack 
Straps, give smooth lifting action — stand 
up under jolfing and jerking. Their low 
permonent stretch retains correct lengths — 
their toughness resists fearing. 


Spindle Bumper Straps take oa 
‘beating and come back for more. 
Their long-life resiliency-and rug- 
gedness mean long dependable 
service. Patented SPIN-TEX 3-ply 
strap has tough fabric insert. 


LEATHERS 


Textile Leath ers 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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BAHAN LOOM PARTS 
give longer service..... 


Bahan makes a complete line of standard, de- 
pendable, replacement parts for looms. From 
design to manufacture to performance, Bahan 
parts are the equal, or superior, of parts made 
by any manufacturer. Bahan loom parts give 
longer service! | 


A. MOTOR PINIONS 
The South’s most complete stock, in size range for 
all standard motors. Finest quality steel, precision 
cut. Teeth generated on modern gear shapers. 


B. PICK CAM HUB 
Made for all standard Draper Looms, of malleable 
iron, accurately machined so all surfaces are con- 
centric. Guaranteed never-to-break in service. 


C. SPRING TYPE CRANK ARM 
Designed for rugged flexibility, made of the finest 
steel and iron, and reinforced at all points of 
strain. Give smoother operation at any speed. 


D. PICK SHAFT 


Smoother action and complete absence of distor- 
tion from machined ends. Installation of complete 
Pick Shaft Assembly assures positive alignment. 


| = E. CLOTH ROLL SPRING SHAFT WORM & 
‘WORM WHEEL 

i Developed for absolutely dependable service, these 
sy : | units are guaranteed forever against breakage or 
wearing out. Sold only in sets. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital ] 


Sale of jobs by A.F.L. unions at the Aiken bomb plant may 
turn out to be one of the smelliest of Truman scandals. Under 
Truman ' s union alliances, the unions have had a free hand in 
regimenting Aiken workers. Aggregate "fees" to join unions as 
prerequisite to jobs, even at common labor, are already shown to 
have reached $1:5 million. Some workers. were fired within three 
days after paying $100 to $200 to be hired, and lost their money. 


Several times it has been stated that a prime reason of the 
Administration in selecting Aiken as a plant site was to drive a 
wedge into Southern wage scales. Intent is described as being to 
force up all Southern wages, and wipe out the so-called "differ- 


ential," through payment of unduly high wages at this government 
plant. 


While A.F.L. has ended joint action with C.I.0. on the top 
policy level by breaking up the United Policy Committee, it is 

not called an open break. Yet the two groups are probably farther 
apart than they have ever been. A.¥F.L. says it wants "organic 
unity," which C.I.0. says means "swallowing us alive." 


While Green has been re-elected A.F.L. president, and con- 
tinues on the job, his duties from now on will be less than nominal. 
Realistic-minded George Meany is actually at the helm. He is 
much more of a match for the rugged and turgid John L. Lewis and 
wily and elusive Philip Murray in everything except bloc politics 
and deal making. Unlike Green, he knows that the strangling 
repetition of strike epidemics after the war simply cut labor's 


own throat, and produced the Taft- patyeey Law by public demand 
and pressure. 


Philip Murray will continue on indefinitely as head of 
C.I.0., unless there is a sudden "palace revolution" that throws 
him out. He knows, and so does Truman, that the internal wrangling 
and soaring ambitions of other C.1I.0. leaders can wreck its 
structure. 


Mobilizer Wilson is trying to move in on Wage Stabilization 
Board's domain to lay down important new rules to handle labor 
disputes, and to tighten up against a new dizzy round of wage 
increases. It is likely this is only a pious hope, and that 
W.S.B., under Truman inspiration, will continue to be the real 
manpower agency, and move independently right down the road of 
trying to solve labor shortages by manipulation of wage rates. 


In manpower issues, N.L.R.B. is moving over as far as 
possible to the side of the road, and allowing W.S.B. to take full 
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sway. N.L.R.B. is reserving its jurisdiction to "rare and unusual 
cases" of policy, and delegating all it can to its regional boards. 
Since the regional boards can be used in practically every instance, 
N.L.R.B. is quietly stepping aside for the duration. 


Federal bureaucracy is reaching out for control of industrial 
accident prevention, and for maintaining "safe and healthful 
conditions of employment" in industry. Administration stalwart 
senator Humphrey (D., Minn.) brought in a bill (S. 2325) in the 
closing hours of the session to create a bureau of accident 
prevention within the Labor Department. Under it, the Secretary 
of Labor would be given almost unlimited power in this field, 
and the government would take over the orderly processes which 
the states exercise now under their own laws. 


Basic fact about the Humphrey bill is that the government 
would take over workmen's compensation insurance and similar 
state functions. It's pointed out there's only one short step 
between control of accident prevention, and control of every — 
collateral thing that relates to "safe and healthful conditions," 


with bureaucrats writing the definition of what is "safe and 
healthful." 


Some senators see in the Humphrey bill a move to set upa 
federal bureau in the union- -dominated Department of Labor with 
power of life or death over any company or enterprise. Inspectors 
would most certainly be drawn from union ranks, and able to lay a 
heavy hand on the orderly processes of state-administered accident 


prevention, or even to compel surrender of a company to union 
bosses. 


The worst is yet to come in the tax scandals, say investi- 
gators, and more heads will roll as the next session digs into 
the malodorous muck of corruption. It is reaching into the De- 
partment of Justice and may hit some top assistants who have 
doled out protection to tax evaders. No one knows yet how deeply 
spread is the corruption, or how far it has gone in buttering 
up officials, filling party war chests, and handing out favors 
to party chieftains. 


Truman and the tax leaders in Congress are heading straight 
toward a crash early in the next session over more taxes. Truman 
does not agree that taxes have been raised as high as the economy 
will stand —— he's leaning on the advice of his New Deal econom- 
ists and labor allies who have strongly held to "share the wealth" 


theories. It is barely ponerere now that the next session will 
start reducing taxes. 


The economic control law for wot it eation is fitting fairly 
tight except for the big flaw made by Truman in nullifying the 
law's provision of equal application to prices and wages. New 
session is not expected to tighten the law. Opening it, even for 
minor changes, would start a time-consuming fight, and Truman 
would probably lose more than he would gain. 


Truman is using his favorite “give ‘em hell" oratory to 
denounce the "weakened" price control law. He says "special 
interests" are "ganged up" for profit, but has not mentioned that 
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at the start he had a strong dual wage-price control law, which 
the union bosses resisted, and he refused to use. 


A.F.L. leaders and the Farm Bureau Federation and National 
Grange have split so far apart on price and wage controls that 
there's no prospect of peace. The unions want strong price 
controls on foodstuffs, and the farmers do not. In the past each 
one has sought to bend the national economy to its own ends. 


Now, with defense production, inflation and higher taxes, neither 
has what it wants. | 


Slowly but certainly, under pressure of New Deal-minded 
legislators,a new share-the-wealth concept is taking root within 
the framework of economic controls. It pivots on distribution of 
materials — — taking from the big and giving to the little without 
heed of actual need. Big companies are being compelled, under 
materials contracts, to agree to divide, or sell certain output, 
to independents and little business. It's the government's way 


of building up small competitors without use of new capital 
investment. 


Eisenhower supporters privately implored him to make some 
kind of declaration of political affiliation and intention. Some 
of them frantically urged him to throw in his hat. Truman's part 


in it is not clear, but Eisenhower is generally accepted as his 
candidate. 


Taft upset the applecart to "draft Eisenhower" by loudly 
proclaiming his own candidacy and starting a sizzling country-wide 
attack on Truman scandals and blunders. Truman is chafing under 
the attacks; at the same time there are no answers to Taft. 

Truman supporters, who want to win at any price, are showing 


unrest. Some of them would like to dump Truman, and start shouting 
for Eisenhower. 


There will be more pressure in the new Congress for big 
spending, which may cause another collapse of the drive for economy. 


Big spending is chiefly in the Senate. In the last session the 
Senate increased total amounts of five in each six spending bills 
that came from the House. In 1l years from 1940 to 1951, the 


Senate has increased spending bills over House totals by $18 
billion. 


A new loan of $3 billion is being made ready for Great 
Britain, based on realization of Churchill's troubles. He's 
inherited the problems of six years of Socialism, and has three 
alternatives: induce the people to work harder and produce more; 
force lower standards of living, and bring on another election 
soon; or ask the U. &. for more aid and subsidies. If he decides 
on the latter, and fails, his government is expected to fall. 


Private economists are pointing to the British experience 
as proving that the higher taxes go, the greater is the load of 
welfare state benefits to be carried. Growing taxes, they say, 
expand the number of people who must depend in part or in whole 
on government gratuities, and invariably leading to more inflation. 
Ultimately, they say, there's a level where high taxes do not 
combat inflation, but encourage it. 
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Rapid, more efficient penetration is just one 

of the important processing qualities that starts fabrics 

off toa good finish. Good dye affinity, suppleness 
Peo and good hand are other important properties 


that speed up processing and make 


Cyanamid fabrics more workable, saleable. 
Textile Chemicals | Cyanamid Textile Chemicals are especially 


DECERESOL® Wetting Agents developed to impart such properties to 


NO-ODOROL® Finishing Oils 
AQUASOL® Sulfoncted Castor Oils cesaioa Why not let us demonstrate, 
SOLCORNOL® Sulfonated Corn Oils in your own plant, what they can do for you. 


Softeners « Penetrants 
Sizing Compounds Soluble Waxes 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


in Canada: North American Cyanamid. Limited, 
| . Toronto and Montreal 


Faster penetration... .saves processing time 
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“Is it too late, Doctor?” 


Fortunately, it’s not too late for more and more 
Americans who are going to their doctors im time 
...at the first sign of any one of the seven danger 
signals which may mean cancer: (1) any sore 
that does not heal (2) a lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere (3) unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) any change in\ a wart or mole 
(5) persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallow- 
ing (6) persistent hoarseness or cough (7) any 
change in normal bowel habits. 
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By showing Americans what they can do to protect 
themselves and their families against cancer, the 
American Cancer Society is saving thousands of 
lives today. By supporting science and medicine 
in the search for the causes and cures of cancer, 
the Society hopes to save countless more tomorrow. 


To guard yourself, and those you love, against 


cancer, call the nearest office of the American 
Cancer Society or address your inquiry to “Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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Flexible 


SINCE 
1852 


44” wide bowls give increased liquor capacity. SARGENT’S 
rearrangement of top squeeze roll levers allows easy accessi- 
bility for operator; permits more than double usual number 
of ends to run through machine. Convenient working space 
provided by development of pneumatic loading for squeeze 
rolls, eliminates weights, rods, springs and adjusting wheels. 


BACKWASH DRYER — Available with 29” or 44” 


aprons. Wire cloth or perforated plate aprons assure softer 
feel, better color, greater fibre strength. Warm air circu- 
lated by motor driven pressure-type fans passes alternately 
through extended surface heating coils and fibres. From 14 
to 60 ends dried at one time. Available in production capa- 
city of 100 to 600 pounds per hour, with 3, 4, 5 or 7 
circulating fans. 


Write for Complete Details 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STOCK DRYING AND WOOL WASHING EQUIPMENT IN AMERICA 


C.G.SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


BACKWASH DRYER 


BACK WASHER— Available with one to five bowls. ) 


HER and 


Conveniently located inspection doors 
at doffer end. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


F.E. WASSON A. L. MERRIFIELD W. S. ANDERSON 
519 Murdock Rd. © 215 Grove Ave. ¢@ Carolina Specialty Co 


Philadelphia 19, Pa. Cincinnati 15, Ohio Charlotte, N.C. 


M. F. BECKER & ASSOCIATES HUGH WILLIAMS & CC 
122 So. Michigan Ave. 47 Colborne St. 
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40-638 
DOFF BASKET 


No. 10-214 
FLAT SHIPPING BAG 


none finer . i 
from spinning 
to weaving... 


No. 40-600 
SQUARE BASKET 


DAnBUX mill proven baskets, bags, trucks . . . 


Canvas handling equipment proven best where it counts most 

. in the mill! Longer lasting, lighter, smoother, easier to 
handle. You get performance PLUS when you get Dandux. 
Write today for latest catalog literature. 


121 .. Third St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
9 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


DANIELS, INC D 
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Roller Bearing 
with Fult- Moating Footstep Bearing.... 


FOR COTTON, RAYON, 
NYLON, WOOL, WORSTED 


@ Several years ago this mill ran a test on a 
frame of 312 Marquette Roller Bearing 
Spindles, and today has more than 124,000 in 
operation . . . some on new frames, some as 
replacements. 


Marquette Cotton Spinning Spindles operate 


at high uniform speeds and produce yarn of 
top quality. They reduce costs through savings 
in power, tape, lubricant and maintenance. 


We'll be glad to prove this with a test instal- 
lation in your mill. Contact our home office or 
of our representatives. 


PROTECTED BY U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING | 


Representatives: % 
C. H. WHITE, 2300 ROSWELL AVE., CHARLOTTE, N. C. : 
M E T A L P R O D U C T >. i 6. WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
JOHN J, HALLISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE., LOWELL, MASS. 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO a 


thse THanupacturers of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS ¢ FUEL OIL PUMPS » FUEL OIL INJECTORS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSSES ¢ PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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at’s YOUR 
rawing 


e figures given below show how Ideal High Speed Ball 
earing Drawing Equipment has solved drawing problems 
in many mills. They were given to us by practical mill men 
who compared Ideal's results with those of conventional 
units . . . usually against the most efficient drawing heads 
previously obtainable. 


ideal High Speed 


Ball Bearing ed that Ideal Rolls delivered an average of 67% more drawing sliver per 
Drawing Equipment* frame . . £3 Ideal units more than replaced 5 ordinary ones. This increased production 
resulted ffom Ideal’s high speed and uninterrupted operation. 


Want Better Quality Yarn? 


These mill men’s reports showed a 7.4% improvement in breaking strength, 26.9% less: 


variatipn in drawing sliver, 20.5% less variation in yarn numbers, and far better renniog 
work fn roving and spinning frames. 


Wa t Reduced Down-time? 


Idefil Rolls need practically no attention for months on end . . . no adjustments, no oiling, 
nogwork stoppages to remove lap-ups. Rolls are automatically aligned and synchronized 
af all times. 


ant Lower Costs? 


Ideal Drawing Rolls saved 50% in production labor because fewer frames were used 
and each was easier to tend... and saved 43% in power, 58% in upkeep. 


Let us show you how Ideal High Speed Ball Bearing Drawing Rolls will solve your drawing 
problems. Write today for full information. 


i d Industries, Inc. 
*Patented ed Bessemer City, N. C. 
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ARNINGS for the cotton textile industry comparable 
with other industries are necessary to attract new 
capital so that national emergencies can be met and a full 
supply of textiles ten to 20 years from now can be assured, 
Julian Robertson, retiring president, told the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers Association in convention at Pine- 
hurst Oct. 19. 

“The public and the government would do well to show 
more concern for those who furnish the risk capital necessary 
to provide the tools of production,’ said Mr, Robertson, 
who is president of North Carolina Finishing Co. at Salis- 
bury and Erlanger Mills at Lexington. “Neither shows 
sufficient interest in permitting the investors a fair return 
for the use of his savings or in preserving the security of 
his investment.” 

The association president told the manufacturers that 
“realistic” depreciation allowances would permit the reten- 
tion of some of the capital required for replacing and 
modernizing plants, but added it would surely take higher 
earnings in order to attract new capital for spinning and 
weaving mills which, he pointed out, cost $250 a spindle 
and require the investment of over $16,000. for each job. 

He said that while there are almost daily reports of new 
production units for steel, oil, cement, synthetic fibers and 
other industries, there have been virtually no new cotton 
mills built in recent years. Admitting that some might 
ridicule the possibility of a textile shortage at the present 
time, when the industry is in a period of “painful readjust- 
ment,” he asked: “With a rapidly increasing population, 
an even higher standard of living and frequent national 
emergencies, must there not ultimately be dangerous short- 
ages unless the mills earn a profit sufficient to attract new 
risk capital and to reward that capital as it is rewarded in 
other industries ?”’ 

“The treaties recently executed by our country and the 
program we are sponsoring to win friends in the family of 
nations are certain to increase the pressure for imports of 
textiles from cheap labor ‘nations,’ he said. “That is a 
threat to our industry and to our people which we must 
combat with every means at our disposal. Imports of 
textiles from low-standard-of-living nations will reduce 
textile employment, reduce payrolls and the standard of 
living of all who are partly or totally dependent on the 
American textile industry. The problems of friendly nations 
are our problems and we cannot separate our over-all welfare 
and economy from theirs. However, other nations have 
natural markets in areas relatively near them and they 
should supply those markets. For example, Japan could 
sell her surplus textiles to the East Indies and could pur- 
chase our agricultural surpluses; selling us in exchange her 
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silk and products which we need from the East Indies such 
as copra, tin and rubber.” 

Mr. Robertson said that it should be “thoroughly under- 
stood” by public officials and by the public that whatever 
affects the textile industry in America, whether it be some 
policy which throttles production or whether it is a flood 
of foreign goods, also affects North Carolina directly and in 
greater proportion than any other state, since North Carolina 
is the dominant textile state in the nation. ‘The industrial 
prosperity of the state was built on a textile foundation,” 
he said, “and while North Carolina is now blessed with 
important agriculture and industry of many kinds, the 
textile industry was the beginning of its industrial activity 
and remains by far the most important.” He cited that in 
this state alone the industry employs about'a quarter million 
people. 

The retiring association president noted that textile. or 
textile-related plants are locating in the mountainous west- 
ern part or in the heretofore purely agricultural eastern 
part of the state, contributing to a balance of agriculture 
and industry in North Carolina. As an example, he cited 
the $33 million plant that Du Pont is building near Kinston | 
to make Dacron, which will complement the supply of 
wool. 

“Those of us who are connected with the textile industry 
have an especially good and timely reason to be proud of 
it,’ he continued. “We cannot be elated over profit mar- 
gins, or the quantity of unfilled orders, but we are proud 
of what our industry has done in the nation’s critical fight 
on inflation. In the year since we last met together the 
miracle it has achieved is as follows: It has supplied the 


garment manufacturers, the stores and the consumers all 
the textile products they asked for, and it has supplied the 


Officials of the North Carolina Cotten Manufacturers Association, left 
to right: Julian Robertson, H. K. Hallett, Carl R. Harris, E. N. Brower 
and Hunter Marshall. 
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Armed Forces all that they required. A year ago this seemed 
impossible but today the fear of textile shortages is com- 
pletely dispelled. Panic buying has ceased. Prices have 
fallen and the market is very competitive. There can be no 
doubt that in this emergency the textile industry has licked 
inflation. The textile inflation is now as completely deflated 
as an exploded balloon.” 

Mr. Robertson, touching on political trends. and public 
thinking, remarked that ‘whether we are in a state of peace, 
cold war or hot war, we must do our best to protect the 
national economy and to preserve the incentive to ‘produce, 
both of which are endangered by inflational pressures and 
tax rates which drain off income that ought to be diverted 
into productive channels.” He added “I do not see how 
we can preserve the opportunity system if our government 
continues to appropriate billions of dollars for non-essential 
spending and to constantly increase the public debt. This 
policy must inevitably bring on a loss of confidence in the 
government, taxes which approach confiscation, still more 
government controls, and eventually the loss of individual 
liberty.” 

Mr. Robertson's address, which was acclaimed by those 
in attendance as one of the most outstanding speeches in 
the association’s 45-year existence, led off the convention's 
open business session Friday morning. This was preceded 
by a closed membership meeting the evening before, at 
which Hunter Marshall of Charlotte, secretary-treasurer, 
delivered his annual report, and reports were presented by 
the association's legislative, tax, traffic, cotton, finance, safety 
and membership committees. 

At the Friday meeting other addresses were delivered 
by Robert M. Hanes of Winston-Salem, N. C., president 
of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., and Dr. George D. Heaton, 
pastor of Myers Park Baptist Church, Charlotte. In Mr. 
Hanes’ manner of thinking, the only apparent solution to 
the problem of overproduction in the textile industry—if 
mills are to stay in business—seemingly is “management's 
applying self-regulation and restraint to avoid building up 
excess inventories and the consequent heavy losses from 
declining prices.’’ According to the speaker, mill executives 
“must set realistic production limits and then stick to those 
limits even in the face of great temptation to take advantage 
of a favorable market. With this as a. permanent operating 
policy, management can then devote more time and effort 
to improving quality, rather than obtaining maximum pro- 
duction, and to realizing the greatest possible efficiency in 
every stage of the manufacturing process.” 


He said such decisions would be difficult for individual 
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Speakers at Pinchurst: at left, Robert M. Hanes; at right, Dr. George 
Heaton, 
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Banquet activities, left to right: Victor Bryant praises William H. 
Ruffin’s industrial accomplishments; Bishop Penick lauds Mr. Ruffin’s 
contributions to the community; Bill Raffin responds; and Julian Rob- 


ertson turns over the organization's gavel to incoming president Carl R. 
Harris. 


operators to make unless the plan is supported “for the 
good of all by the entire industry.” The alternative, Mr. 
Hanes stated, is ‘survival of the fittest, and that may be the 
solution we shall see.” 

Time and again, he said, it has been clearly shown that 
this capacity can, if not checked, quickly. outstrip normal 
demand, usually resulting in ‘‘an: intense and disrupting 
price war. When prices are strong, he declared, the 
industry-wide tendency is to boost production by all means 
possible, with output reaching unmanageable proportions: 
“No commercial market could remain steady and in good 
health under such an onslaught. Instead, prices falter as 
individual mills seek to dispose of their current production 
or inventories; new orders are held back as converters and 
traders begin to wait out the best price; and industry goes 
into the doldrums until available stocks can be moved and 
demand for goods revives.” | | 

Mr. Hanes reminded that some managements, realizing 
the market slowness, some time ago curtailed operations, 
but most textile concerns for competitive reasons and con- 
siderations dnvolving labor kept running for a longer period 
“until inventory became so heavy that curtailment became 
a necessity.’ He felt more price reductions will come as 
some manufacturers find it impossible to carry stock further. 
“It is likely that some marginal producers will not be able. 
to stand the gaff, but I am confident that the well-managed 
mills will not suffer drastically if his “working-off period’ is 
not too prolonged.” It is believed that the balance of the 
fourth quarter will be ‘moderately quiet” but within the 
first or by the second quarter of next year the industry 
‘should find itself on bette ground.” He pointed to antici- 
pated increase in military procurement and a generally 
lower retail price for cotton goods that is expected to attract 
consumers. 

Although cotton textile production machinery has de- 
clined—spindles from 38 million in 1925 to present 23,- 
500,000, and looms from 715,000 in 1927 to the currently 
estimated 500,000—this has been offset by large-scale 
modernization, addition of the third shift and six-day 
operation, Mr. Hanes noted. He believes that there: are 
unrealized uses for cotton and blended constructions which 
will be found only through “aggressive research and experi- 
mentation.” 

The business segment of the convention concluded with 
the election of Carl R. Harris, vice-president and assistant 
treasurer of Erwin Mills, Inc., Durham, as president of the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association. H. K, 
Hallett, Charlotte, vice-president and general manager of 
Kendall Mills’ gray cloth division, was elected to succeed 
Mr. Harris as first vice-president, and E. N. Brower, presi- 
dent of Rockfish-Mebane Yarn Mills, Inc., and Brower 
Mills, Inc., at Hope Mills, N. C., was named second vice- 
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Widely applicable, 

it is recommended for 
WHITER WHITES 

and better fastness to 


light and washing on 


COTTON...VISCOSE RAYON 
WOOL...SILK...NYLON...PAPER 


\ 
s unusual stability it can be used not only in the common | 
stions but also to produce better whites— . 
1. we +cons treated fabrics by incorporation in the resin bath. 
: 2. On discharge prints by addition to the discharge paste. 
Send for full details on UVITEX RT properties. 
CIBA COMPANY INC. 
GN 627 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y 
8 | Boston Chicago Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco Philadelphia 


SEYCO 


Products 


WARP SIZING 


Softeners 
Binders 

Penetrants ! | 

Shuttle Dressing 
“HE'S THE ONLY ONE IN THE LAB THAT CAN UNDERSTAND 
WET PROCESSING CHEMI- GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS.” 

CALS AND AUXILIARIES 


Dye Assistants Don't let a new set of specifications* make a monkey 
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Composite view of the head table during the banquet which concluded 

this year’s meeting of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 

tion, 

president. Hunter Marshall continues as secretary-treasurer. 
Newly elected directors for three-year terms are: John 


Harden, Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro; Harold W. 


Whitcomb, Fieldcrest Mills, Spray; and Harry C. Carter, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Greensboro. Re-elected to the 
board were Albert S. Orr, Monroe Mills Co. and Union 
Mills Co., Monroe; D. R. LaFar, Jr., LaFar group of mills, 
Gastonia; and B.:Everett Jordan, Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxa- 
pahaw. Marion W. Heiss, Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
was named to fill the unexpired term, ending in 1953, of 
Mr. Brower. 

Board members remaining for another year are: J. A. 
Cooper, Harriet and Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson; 
Eugene Cross, Jr., Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion; C, V. 
Garth, Shuford Mills, Inc., Hickory; D. A. Long, Amazon 
Cotton Mills, Thomasville; Harold Mercer, Firestone Tex- 
tiles, Gastonia: and W. H. Suttenfield, American Yarn & 


Processing Co., Mount Holly. Those with terms expiring | 
in 1953 are: C. C. Dawson, Burlington Mills Corp., Cramer- 


ton; H. M. Jones, Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg; Paul 
M. Neisler, Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain; J. C. 
Roberts, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia; and Ben R. Rudisill, 
Carlton Yarn Mills, Cherryville. Retiring directors are: 
-H. F. Hunsucker, Highland Cotton Mills, Inc., High Point; 
F. O. McShane, Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Inc., Biltmore; 
and Caldwell Regan, retired manufacturer, Gastonia. 


Edward S. Reid (right) of Senoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C., who 
conducted the golf tournament during the North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association convention, asks the three contestants who tied for 
low net to throw high dice to determine a winner. Left to right, Joseph 


W. Lineberger (the ultimate trophy winner), Frank Edwards and. Joe C. 
Cobb. 


Friday afternoon at Pinehurst was devoted to golf, skeet 
and other recreation. Three golfers tied for’ possession of 
the Corn Products Sales Co. trophy, which is awarded an- 
nually to the member with the lowest net score. The-low 


scorers were Joseph W. Lineberger of Majestic Mfg. Co., - 


Belmont, Joe C. Cobb of Pacific Mills at Rhodhiss, and 
Frank Edwards of Henrietta Mills at Caroleen. Mr. Line- 


berger was awarded the trophy as the result of a high dice 


throw, 


A banquet Friday night, ending the convention, was. 


devoted to honoring William H. Ruffin, president and treas- 
urer of Erwin Mills, who this year is president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. Victor S$. Bryant of 
Durham, who is attorney for the North Carolina Industrial 
Council's tax committee, paid tribute to Mr. Ruffin’s busi- 
ness leadership in an address entitled “Industry and the 
Man.” The Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick of Raleigh, bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of North Carolina, ‘presented in 
“The Community and the Man” an able account of Mr. 
Rufhin’s contributions to educational, religious and other 
non-business activities. 


CONTROL 


By WILLIAM A. KARL, General Manager, Textiles Division, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


HRASED briefly, statistical quality control should give 

management the highest quality product at lowest cost 
with the materials, machinery, and manpower available— 
the three ““Ms.”". This brief explanation covers a lot of 
territory, and I believe a more detailed picture of how 
this is brought about will be of interest to you. As an 
outline, keep in mind the three Ms that I have mentioned— 
materials, machinery, and manpower. 

We will start on the premise that. the first M. the caw 
material, cotton, meets plant requirements based on certain 
fabric specifications or to maintain a competitive cost. With- 
out a doubt $.Q.C. could be used in the classification of 


cotton. $.Q.C. acceptance sampling procedures adapt them- 
selves readily to this phase of control. 

A statistical quality control program must start at the 
management level of a plant and be accepted by every 
employee—supervisors as well as machine operators. Pro- 
gressive managements recognize the need for it to strengthen 
their position in a given industry. To ignore the increasing 
use of statistical techniques in processing control and in 
control of outgoing quality postpones the evil day when 
their customers will force it upon them, 

S.Q.C. techniques are adaptable to almost any type of 
manufacturing process, and certainly in a cotton textile 
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plant wide use of S.Q.C. is possible. It is more impor- 
tant to make a start than try to cover all things at once. 
In other words, §.Q.C. should crawl before it walks. Once 
a start is made, if on a sound basis, expansion of the pro- 
gram will take care of itself. 


Every picker room in the country has a scale and each 
lap is weighed, and if coming within prescribed limits, it 
goes on to the card room; otherwise it is turned back and 
re-run. We could go on at length as to the reason for the 
variation in weight, but let us assume the atmospheric con- 
ditions are sufficiently uniform to avoid trouble from this 
source. The picker room supervisor has his machines in 
excellent working order because the number of laps returned 
have been reduced to what he considers a small percentage. 
Here is where $.Q.C. starts. What constitutes good per- 
formance? To determine this, it is mecessary to calculate 
control limits from data on actual variations in lap weights 
as well as lap lengths. Using control limits as a guide, toler- 
ances can be intelligently established, but even after this 
has been accomplished what about the variation within 
the lap? 


The Saco-Lowell lap meter is an important tool in estab- 
lishing the yard-to-yard variation in weight in the lap. When 
confronted with data within the lap, the picker room super- 
visor often has a red-face. During the preliminary studies 
the S.Q.C. personnel have an excellent opportunity to arouse 
curiosity on the part of the machine, operators. This curi- 
Osity has to do with a discussion of another of the three 
Ms, namely, manpower, and we will talk about that valu- 
able asset to management later. 

With a detailed knowledge of the variation that exists, 
not only in the weight from lap to lap but in the weight 
from yard to yard, the first job belongs to management to 
see that variations resulting from the second M, machinery, 
are eliminated, $.Q.C. studies can demonstrate that ma- 
chines may have improper and uneconomical set-ups, or 
that they have been worn or so badly: maintained that re- 
conditioning is necessary, or in some cases even replace- 
ment may be more economical. Management will expect 
that information too. 


The Uster tester is an important tool in S.Q.C. and 
therefore a part of the over-all management tool. Prelimi- 
nary studies of card sliver on the Uster tester brought out 
some amazing facts. A study of the chart on one card 
showed a heavy place at regular intervals. By checking 
through the draft or cycle of the card it was found to be 
in'the feed cycle. A check of gears showed a missing tooth 


Moderator Francis H. Martin (standing) leads the panel discussion of 
quality control in small and medium-size textile plants, which was a 
part of the Textile Quality Control Association program at Clemson, 
S. C., Oct. 12. Seated, left to right, are: Elvin H. Bond, Duke Kimbrell, 
R. C. Tanner and Frank C. Williams, Jr. 
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on the feed roll plate gear and each revolution produced a 
light place. Another instance showed a marked variation, 
but on a different cycle. Checking it down, it was found 
that the wire of the doffer clothing of the card had been 
damaged. Replacing the gear and the damaged clothing 
corrected both variations. These are only two specific ex- 
amples of how careful analysis of machinery has helped 
to bring uniformity to card sliver. | 


A check of drawing sliver recently showed a pronounced 
variation at regular intervals. In checking back on the cycle 
of draft it revealed one of the drawing rolls to be operat- 
ing off center, denoting a bent roll. Its replacement imme- 
diately eliminated the variation. Bae 

With competition ever keener, concepts of good practice 
have been literally thrown out the window. Years ago the 
maximum number of doublings seemed to be the way in 
which to obtain the highest quality in yarn from the stand- 
point of uniformity and strength. What do we have today? 
One-process pickers, controlled draft drawing, long draft 
roving, superdraft spinning, and in the end, card sliver 
and roving more uniform than ever before. Part of the 
improvement necessarily has developed from a better engi- 
neered textile machine. The use of ball bearings and cut 
gears, to name two improvements, has contributed to making 
possible some of these refinements. 

The Stroboscope or Strobotac is an important tool in 
machine analysis, With literally thousands of spindles in 
the spinning and twisting rooms, none driven by individual 
motor drives as in the case of. rayon spinning spindles, 
there is bound to be some variation. The Strobotac has 
made it possible to know the variations that have existed, 
permitted an analysis of the assignable causes for variations, 
and through the study and elimination of these assignable 
causes aided quality control in reducing variations to accept- 
able limits. It is fair to say this tool was being used before 
the highly technical science of $.Q.C. was accepted. It is 
becoming more and more a factor in quality control in 
our operations. We should be able to reduce the necessity, 
or at least the present practice, of having each and every 
spindle checked for speed at specified intervals. If $.Q.C. 
is to be a management tool, uniform spindle speeds within 
acceptable limits are a necessity. Checking the spindle 
speeds as often as is now being done should be unnecessary, 
thereby allowing the $.Q.C. man more time to study other 
operations. 

It is interesting how little management, let alone many 


supervisors in our textile plants, know about the variation of 


spindle speeds and the effect this variation has on their 
product through the medium of high and low twist. This 
variation is particularly detrimental in the ply and cable 
twisters used so generally in the tire cord industry, and in 
our earlier studies as to the causes for variation we soon 
adopted the Strobotac as an important tool to indicate and 
help reduce the variation to acceptable levels. I don’t 
believe we need to discuss the reasons for the variation, but 
they exist in every plant, and a study will amaze most plant 
managers and supervisors, who have paid little or no atten- 
tion to this phase of operation. 

Fundamentally, it is the knowledge gained through $.Q.C. 
using tools available, such as the lap meter, Strobotac and 
the Uster tester, that has helped the cotton textile industry 
continue to improve its efficiency both from the standpoint 
of quality as well as cost. While we are on this subject, 


the high wages now paid in textile plants necessitate the 
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DILEINE SINGLE 


A Superior Inhibiting Agent _ 
For Processing Jig Dyed Fabrics 
Does Not Require Pretreatment 


The exceptionally slow exhausting properties built into 
Dileine Single offer you maximum distribution of dye- 
stuffs throughout large rolls of jig processed fabrics. 


Dileine Single has unique leveling properties and is 
exceptionally stable to high temperatures. It offers 
superior protection against atmospheric fading. 


Dileine Single is applied simultaneously with the dye- 
stuffs. No pretreatment what-so-ever is required, 


» 


Passcic, New Jersey Branches: Carlstadt, N.J. © Los Angeles, Calif. 


We would welcome the opportunity of sending you 
further data on the superior properties of Dileine Single 
along with samples for test purposes. 


WOLF co. 


PASSAIC,N. J. 
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adoption of improved machinery that lightens the burden 
for labor, makes it possible for him to produce more unt- 
form products, and at ‘lower cost per pound. 

There are many other tools now in use, and there will 
be additional tools developed in the future as the need 
for them arises, through S$.Q.C. studies. This is another 
benefit that top management should expect from those in 
charge of S.Q.C. What further tools for control can be 
utilized to advantage ? 

The Fielden mean deviation meter shown for the first 
time at Manchester College of Technology in July is such 
another tool. The meter automatically and continuously 
weighs one-centimeter lengths of yarn, integrates the re- 
sults, and presents the answer in terms of percentage devia- 
tion of the whole, the operation being carried on while the 
yarn is being wound on a warp reel for the normal check 
of count or size. I am sure top management will expect 
the use of such an instrument. 

Earlier 1 mentioned a study of variation of picker lap 
weights should arouse the curiosity of the machine operator. 
This has to do with the discussion of the third M that | 
mentioned earlier in my talk—manpower. It may well 
arouse the curiosity of the supervisor as well. Someone 1s 
going to raise the question as to why the supervisor's curi- 
osity will be aroused. I still believe our textile plants are 
not yet completely staffed with supervisors who are familiar 
with $.Q.C. and its workings and merits, and as a conse- 
quence they, too, will be curious. Either they can be 
schooled in $.Q.C. before its adoption, or after the prelim- 
inary studies have been completed. Personally I feel the 
former has its advantages, but this, of course, is debatable. 

Once a machine operator's curiosity is aroused, manage- 
ment working through its $.Q.C. and supervisory staff can 
make the machine operator part of the team. Too few 
employees know what they are doing, why they are doing 
it, and what the consequences of variation in the product 
they produce mean to the success of the company. After 
all, most of us discuss our daily activities in the family 
circle. Put yourself in the position of a picker tender or 
card operator, who is doing the same job day in and day 
out. How much more important he feels when he can sit 


with his family and discuss with them this new develop- 
ment on his job—S.Q.C. How important he will feel when 
he can, at the end of the day's work, go home and say, 
“Today none of my laps had to be turned back to be re-run.” 

Yes, top management expects from S.Q.C. an opportunity 


to educate the employee to his responsibility. Once the 
employee understands thoroughly what he is doing he is 
going to be a better employee, and certainly will take a 
great deal more pride in seeing that more and more of his 
output is within prescribed limits. 

We are all artists at heart. If we were sadiiied a por- 
trait we would want it to be as true to the likeness we are 
painting as humanly possible. So it is true with the vast 
majority of workmen. They want to take pride in what 
they do, but unless they know what is required and are 
let in on the secret, how are they going to know? S.Q.C. 
automatically indicates what is required and aids the opera- 
tor in meeting that requirement. Therefore I repeat, man- 
agement is going to expect §.Q.C. to be an important tool 


in the field of personnel relations. 


_Let’s revert to the picker. After thorough experience 
with $.Q.C. proper machine maintenance and settings, we 
should find it unnecessary for the picker tender to weigh 
every lap. Isn't it then conceivable that by eliminating the 
necessity for weighing more than one in ten, he can handle 
additional duties and thus reduce cost? There must be 
similar opportunities elsewhere. There is one thing man- 
agement will expect from supervision and that is a greater 
knowledge of and better performance from their machines, 
especially with respect to those phases which have anything 
to do with variations in quality. 

Management will also expect an improvement in the 
operational knowledge and ability of its entire organization 
down to the last man. Can S.Q.C. be applied to a sweeper’s 
job? The answer is yes. Even a stopped clock shows the 
correct time twice each day. $.Q.C. is not a cure-all, but 
it has placed in the hands of management a big challenge. 
The degree of success with which S.Q.C. is used in any 
plant depends on just how anxious management is to ex- 
pand its use in the manufacture of its products. If man- 
agement isn’t curious, competition will take care of that. 


—Fall Meeting, Textile Quality Control Association — 


HE Fall session of the Textile Quality Control Asso- 
1 held at Clemson, S. C., Oct. 12, offered a wide 
variety of technical information of interest to those con- 
cerned with maintaining consistent values in textile manu- 
facturing processes—which should include everyone in the 
business. An abstract of one of the five principal addresses 
at the meeting, that of William A. Karl, immediately pre- 
cedes this account of the program. 

The program began with a discussion of “The Use of 
the Arealometer for Determining Fineness and Maturity’ 
by Dr. Kenneth L. Hertel, director of the University of 
Tennessee fiber laboratory at Knoxville. Dr. Hertel’s paper 
was similar to that delivered at this Spring's Cotton Research 
Clinic and which was reported at that time. 

“Quality Control in Small and Medium-Size Textile 
Plants” was the subject of a panel discussion led by F. H. 
Martin of Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., and par- 
ticipated in by Duke Kimbrell of Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, 
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N. C.; Frank Williams, 
noke Rapids, N. C.; 
Winnsboro, S. C.; 
Spray, N. C. 
Quality checks made in a mill spinning combed cotton 
knitting yarns were described by Mr. Kimbrell. Weekly 
tests of picker laps are made on a Saco-Lowell lap meter, 
with a 90 per cent average. After the card grinding, sliver 
averages, set at ten per cent, are calculated from Uster 
tester readings. A limit of approximately 25 per cent was 
established for each comber, which was found to be the 
most difficult-machine to control, he said. Following the 
overhauling, laboratory checks are required before combers 
and drawing frames may be started again. Twenty per 
cent average on the first process drawing and 15 per. cent 
on second were listed for each delivery. Every eight weeks, 
two to three ends of two-hank slubber roving are checked, 
with an average set at approximately 28 per cent. 


Jr., of Patterson Mills Co., Roa- 
Elvin H. Bond of U. S. Rubber Co., 
and R.-C. Tanner of Fieldcrest Mills, 


Yarn 
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Dr. K. L. Hertel (left) explains the use of the Arecalometer in d 
attended the Textile Quality Control Association meeting at Clemson Oct. 


tests are made daily for softness, evenness and neps, Mr. 
Kimbrell explained. Nep counts are taken on a nep count 
board made at the mill. It ts five by ten inches, covered 
with blank felt cloth, and has a metal sheet with 21 holes. 
Yarns are run on spring-needle flat and rib-knit machines. 

By training operators to control the average weight of 
picker laps, no gear changes in drawing, roving or spin- 
ning were necessary for a three-month period, said Mr. 
Bond. 

Uniformity tests of carding and spinning revealed bad 
rolls on machines that had not been suspected, according 
to Mr. Tariner. Recently the company has been. using the 
I.T.T. picker lap uniformity meter. One picker after over- 


hauling dropped from 22 to 11 per cent non-uniformity, - 


he said. 

By testing cotton with 2,000-pound samples, and making 
checks at various processes, the breaking strength can be 
determined more easily, said Mr. Williams. Monthly checks 
for correct twist multiplier are conducted, and pickers are 


etermining fineness and maturity of cottons; also pictured are so 
12. 
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overhauled quarterly. Picker laps are checked weekly, he 
reported, and each card is checked after grinding. Daily 
size and count strength product of yarns and warp and 
filling break strengths are figured. ; 

Following Mr. Karl’s appearance at the luncheon, those 
attending the afternoon program heard a discussion of 
“Long and Short-Term Variation in Sliver and Roving’ 
by J. J. Simpson of the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, New Orleans, a description of “The Continental Ap- 
proach to Testing’’ by Hans Locher of Zellweger, Ltd., at 
Uster-Zurich, Switzerland, and a briefing on “New Devel- 


opments in Instruments and Testing” by Dr. Hugh M. 


Brown, dean of the Clemson College School of Textiles. 

The tendency in European technique, Mr. Locher stated, 
is to compare various tests such as irregularity of fiber dis- 
tribution and quality, breaking strength of yarn and appear- 
ance of finished fabric. Relationship between unevenness 
of yarn cross-section and finished fabric appearance holds 
top place in testing problems, he asserted. 


The Saco-Lowell Worsted System 


By GILBERT D. HARRISON, JR., Research Department, Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me. 


OR many years worsted yarns have been produced by 

a cumbersome process which included seven to nine 
separate operations between the gill box and a finished yarn 
of medium to fine count. The quality produced has been 
acceptable to the trade but costs of manufacture have been 
high. During the 1940s, the time was ripe for us to use 
the experience gained in streamlining the cotton industry 
and in developing machinery for the synthetic field, in 
developing a new processing system for the worsted in- 
dustry. The object of the engineers who were assigned 
the task of developing the Saco-Lowell worsted system was 
simple even though the problems facing them were not. 
It was to produce yarns surpassing those produced by the 
French and Bradford systems at costs which would compare 
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favorably with those of the modified cotton system. The 
obvious answer to the matter of cost was to reduce the 
number of operations involved, through the use of long 
drafts. The problem was to do this and still produce the 
superior quality yarn which was essential. 

‘The answer to the problem lay in maintaining proper 
control of the fibers while they were being subjected to 
the strenuous drafting process. We elected to do this ac- 
cording to the patented principles of Benjamin Shaw, a 
Saco-Lowell engineer who had had a large part in develop- 
ing long draft systems for cotton and rayon. Briefly, Shaw's 
idea was to maintain a yielding grip on the fibers being 
drafted. and to let inter-fiber friction exercise a substantia! 
part of the control. Many modifications to Shaw's drafting | 
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See for yourself how you can get a better looking, longer lasting paint job 
for less money with famous Barreled Sunlight. 


“ 


The “On-the-Wall”’ Test 
is “On the Level” 


in figuring painting costs 


There are no ‘“‘and’s, if’s, or but’s’’ about figuring 
painting costs when you go by the ‘“on-the-wall’’ 
test. You know what you’re getting for your 
money ... you know in advance what you can save 
in paint and in labor. 

Here’s the way you do it: 


Take a gallon of Barreled Sunlight and a 
gallon of any other good paint . . . thin 
each according to directions .. . and see 
how much more paint, ready for the 
brush, Barreled Sunlight gives you. Next, 
let your maintenance painter apply all of 
each paint on separate wall areas and see 
how many more square feet of better 
looking, better hiding coverage you get 


with Barreled Sunlight. And . . . since labor repre- 
sents 80% of the total cost of a painting job... 
notice how much faster and easier your painter can 
apply Barreled Sunlight. 


This ‘‘on-the-wall’’ test is a simple, easy, inex- 
pensive test to make . . . and on a large industrial 
or commercial! job it can lead to savings of hundreds 
of dollars. Write and our representative will be 
glad to demonstrate exactly what we mean. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY, 5-K Dudley St., Providence, R. 1. 


Barreled Sunlight 


in whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's o Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


IT ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 


SEE US AT THE PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW, PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 14+17, BOOTH 211. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


system were required in applying. it to the worsted field, 


but the basic principles were not changed. 

The Saco-Lowell worsted system starts with top from the 
gill box or pin drafter. Its first step is passage of the stock 
through the DSi drawing frame commonly known as the 
3-over-4.”. The important feature here is the drafting ele- 
ment. Basically it is a two-zone system consisting of four 
lines of bottom steel rolls and three lines of top rolls. The 
front and back lines of top rolls act on their respective 
bottom rolls in the conventional manner. The middle top 
roll, which is 21 inches in diameter, rests on and is rotated 
by the third middle roll (from the front of the frame). 
Thus, a positive nip is created between these two rolls. 
The arbor of the middle top roll is supported in such a 
way that the surface of that roll is usually maintained at 
a distance of .030 of an inch from the surface of the second 
bottom roll which is of “‘satin finished’’ sand-blasted steel. 

The drafting takes place in two zones. First, there is a 
break draft between the back rolls and the nip between 
the third bottom roll and the large middle top roll. Second, 
there is a main draft between this nip and that of the 
front rolls. The fibers in the second zone must pass through 
the .030-inch gap between the second bottom roll and the 
middle top roll while they are being drafted. The rotation 
of these rolls exerts a gradually diminishing pressure on the 
fibers as they pass through which tends to remove kinks 

r ‘“‘hairpins’’ which may. have escaped the straightening 
action of the previous process. 

The total roll spread of the DS1 drawing frame is such 
that wool up to four inches may be drafted in its two zones. 
When we thus refer to the length of the wool we mean 
wool, the bulk of whose fibers do not exceed four inches 
in length. This does not preclude the presence of a small 
percentage of longer fibers. Naturally these fibers must 
either slip through the holding nip of the drafting zone or 
be broken, and if present in large quantities they will be 
detrimental to good drafting, in most cases. 

_ There are other modifications to the drawing frame that 

have been necessitated by its application to long staples, 
but they are mostly of an auxiliary nature and need not be 
mentioned in detail here. Among them are the spring pres- 
sure system with quick release, the static neutralizing bar, 
and the double trumpet stop motion. 

The roving and spinning systems developed by Saco- 
Lowell may be considered together since the principles em- 
ployed in each are basically the same. Their drafting units 
vary chiefly from that of the drawing frame in that there 
is a single rather than a double drafting zone, and the 
fiber control is affected by the use of a roll and apron 
rather than rolls alone. By substituting the apron it ts 
possible to maintain fiber control closer to the nip of the 
front rolls. This closer control has been found necessary 
as the fiber strand is reducéd in bulk in the roving and 
spinning operations. 

For convenience we can refer to this roving and spin- 
ning drafting unit as the “Type 4” drafting unit, the roving 
frame employing it being known as the FS4 and the spin- 
ning frame as The ‘Type unit consists of three 
top rolls and three metallic bottom rolls plus a bar which 
serves as a guide for the front of an apron which passes 
over the middle bottom roll. The function of the front 
pair of rolls and the back pair of rolls is the same as in 
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any drafting unit. The middle section consisting of the 
middle top roll, the middle bottom roll and the apron and 
apron bar deserve our attention. Again the necessity for 
extending the control closer to the nip of the front roll 


as the bulk of the fiber strand diminishes affects the means 


of control and therefore there is a difference in this middle 
control unit between roving and spinning, although each 
controls the fibers that slip through it by means of a yield- 
ing pressure and inter-fiber friction. 

The roving (or FS4) control unit consists of a smooth 
metallic shell roll co-operating with an apron which passes 
over and is driven by the middle bottom roll. The top roll 
avoids a direct nip and is so positioned in relation to the 
middle bottom roll and apron bar that its area of contact 
with the apron begins well forward of the top of the bottom 
roll. The apron is thus depressed by the top roll between 
the bottom middle roll and the apron bar. It may readily 
be seen that as the fibers leave the area of contact between 
the apron and top roll gradually diminishing pressure is 
applied to them. There is no sudden release of the fibers 
which might allow them to snap out of position much as 
a stretched rubber band snaps when one end is released. 


On the spinning (or SS4) control unit there is an addi- 
tional small diameter self-weighted control roll which is 
located well forward on the apron and as close as practical 
to the nip of the front roll. The apron driving roll again 
employs the restraint principle. As in the case of the roving 
frame it should be noted that no nip is formed by the 


middle roll and apron section and that the pressure applied | 


to the fibers being drafted is a yielding one. Because the 
control roll is used in the spinning version, there is no 
need for the top middle roll to depress the apron as in the 
case of the roving frame. 

In both roving and spinning the middle control section 
is located in fixed relationship to the front rolls, without 
rcgard to fiber length. Any changes in ratch made neces- 
sary by changes in staple length can be affected by simply 
changing the position of the back pair of rolls. Both frames 
are built so that they may accommodate fibers up to nine 
inches in length, yet flexibility is so great that they are able 
to handle the shortest wools as well. 

The problem of successfully drafting long fibers of irreg- 
ular length in a single zone made necessary new concepts 
of roll weighting, which in turn created mechanical prob- 
lems which can be easily appreciated. Plain roll bearings 


and reasonably accurate top roll alignment were good — 


enough when dealing with pressures necessary to draft cot- 
ton. With combined pressures on front and back rolls of 
up to 200 pounds this was no longer true. These problems 
have been successfully met by the use of anti-friction roll 
bearings and the patented self-aligning top roll. The latter 
is based upon the fact that a pair of top rolls if allowed 
to pivot freely from the center of the arbor supporting them 
will seek its own alignment when forced against the bottom 
roll. This center support, incidentally, did away with the 
necessity for the cap bars which had formerly been stand- 
ard and often troublesome equipment on spinning and 
roving frames, 

The weighting system of the “Type 4’ drafting unit is 
unique and worthy of mention. The middle top roll. is 
simply and independently weighted by means of a stirrup 
and “C’ spring. The weighting system for the front and 
back top rolls is capable of providing unusual loading on 
the rolls. Its main feature is its weight horn or arm which 
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MISS THE POINT! 


Ideal Machine Shops scores another money saving 
point in your favor by successfully metallizing spindle 
blades dead true under the whorl—testoring perfect 
shape and diameter! 


Spindle repairs which neglect this all-important point 
cannot guarantee smooth performance on the frame. 
A spindle blade worn or flattened one-thousandth of 
an inch under the whorl can cause a vibration of 
three-thousandths at the spindle top. Incompletely 
repaired spindles may inflict expensive damage on 
yarn and equipment by their shimmying, vibrating 
performance. 


Ideal-rebuilt spindles not only run smooth 
as new—in many cases they run longer than 
new ones. The oil-retaining metal which 
Ideal builds under the whorl reduces spindle 
wear against bolsters to the vanishing point. 


REBUILT 
COMPLETELY 
EQUIVALENT 
TO NEW 


er FOREMOST IN TEXTILE METALLIZING—ldeal Machine Shops’ outstanding success in Metalliz- 

d ing textile parts has resulted in a spindle repair service second to none in the Nation. High-carbon, 

a | wear-resisting metal is built into spindle tops, acorns and whorls—oil-retaining metal for bearing points 
| under the whorl. Compare the performance of an Ideal-rebuilt spindle with any other, and be convinced 

of your savings! 

1€ | 

is | Phones 4161 and 4391 

is 

ip BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 

id 

“ 27TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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is in the form of a bell crank mounted on a pivot pin sup- 
ported by the roll stand. Its lower section is made hollow 


to contain a strong coil spring which creates the pressure ° 


which is transmitted through the leverage of the weight 
horn to a pivot point. This pivot point is slidably mounted 
on a bar which runs roughly parallel to and underneath 
the long arm of the horn. The weight is then distributed 
through this bar to the top roll arbors. By sliding the 
pivot point on the bar, total weight and the distribution of 
weight between front and back rolls may be varied at will. 
Pressures can be set with a gauge and once set will not 
be changed by removing and replacing the top rolls. The 
unit is equipped with a quick-release handle which releases 
the weight and allows weight horn and front and back 
top rolls to be readily lifted out of running position. 

Just as interesting as the technical aspects of the Saco- 
Lowell worsted system are the results obtained on it. This 
short process of making worsted yarns is only in its infancy, 
the first commercial installation having been made in 1950. 
Incidentally, frames are now being built for this same mill, 
which will double the size of its installation. Although the 
total number of spindles running commercially today is not 
large, widespread interest is indicated by the number of 
sample installations which have been made. Besides. the 
domestic mills so equipped, Saco-Lowell worsted machinery 
has been shipped to Italy, Holland, Egypt, South America 
and Australia, with all reporting enthusiastically on the 
results obtained. 

Statistical evaluation of the yarn produced in comparison 
with that produced by the traditional worsted systems is 
difficult to obtain because of the lack of uniform standards 
for worsted yarns. There is also the question of variations 
in wool from lot to lot which affect the quality of the yarn 
produced. We do feel, however, from tests that we have 
made on the Uster tester and the Seri-plane, that yarn pro- 
duced on the Saco-Lowell worsted system compares very 
favorably with that produced on the French or Bradford 
system in evenness and appearance. 

The versatility of the system was demonstrated at the 
Atlantic City textile show in May of last year. There, many 
of you doubtless saw 64s wool having some fibers up to 
six inches in length being processed on the drawing frame. 
The FS4 roving frame was drafting 50/56s wool having 
a staple length of seven inches. On one side of the spin- 
ning frame 50/56s wool was being spun into 13.3s yarn 
(cotton count). The other side of the spinning frame was 


spinning 64s wool into 21.4s yarn (cotton count). Drafts 
run were as follows: drawing frame 13.0; roving frame 
10.8; and spinning frame 13.3 and 14.3. 

The economics of the Saco-Lowell worsted system have 
not as yet been fully realized because of the relatively small 
size of installations. However; the manager of a mill in 
Australia has recently advised that he expects eight spin- 
ning frames to start with a maximum of five girls includ- 
ing dofters, cleaners and creelers. He also will have one 


operator on the roving frames supporting these eight frames 
-and one on the pin drafters. This total of seven persons 


may be compared with 21 which he formerly required for 
a similar poundage. 

An American worsted yarn mill which has installed a 
unit consisting of FS4 roving and SS4 spinning reports a 
reduction of approximately 20 per cent in labor cost, a 
two per cent saving on waste, and a 50 per cent reduction 
in defects found in the spun yarn as compared to simular 
yarns made by the same mill on a conventional worsted 
system. This mill is producing yarns for the knitting trade 
which are extremely critical. Nevertheless, one of the larg- 
est converters in the trade told the mill's management that 
the yarns were among the best he had ever seen. - The 
mill is currently running 50/56s top through two operations 
of pin drafting to reduce it to 45 grains per yard. The 
sliver is made into 2.5 hank roving and spun into 18s 
yarn with eight or nine turns per inch (all numbers are 
worsted tount). One Operator is running five pin drafters, 
one operator three 96-spindle 10x 5 roving frames, and 
a spinner about 530 spindles. On 28s yarn with 12/, 
turns per inch the spinners have run 800 spindles. Wools 
as fine as 64s and yarns up to 40s have also been run. As 
may be expected, the greatest economies are made in spin- 


ning the finer yarn counts where full advantage can be. 


taken of long drafts. 

What of the future? Long draft in the cotton system, 
though well over a quarter century in age, is still being 
improved. It can hardly be expected that the Saco-Lowell 
worsted system will not have some “bugs” in it that will 


only be found in actual operation in the mills over a period — 


of time. Saco-Lowell engineers are working and will con- 
tinue to work on minor details which cause difficulty in 
operation. It is only to be expected that major improve- 
ments will be made in the system as. time goes on, but 
meanwhile the mill owner who waits for the 1956 model 
to come out is going to lose five very profitable years. 


Mr. Harrison’s paper was presented before the Sept. 21 meeting of the Amer- ' 


ican Society of Mechanical Engineers’ textile division at Boston, Mass. 


Improvements: Dratting Processing Drawing Sliver 


By JOE R. WHITEHURST, Ideal Machine Shops, Bessemer City, N. C. 


OR economic reasons, it is a universally accepted desire 

to decrease the number of processes in the production 
of yarn, and at the same time improve the quality of the 
product, reduce the lost motion in various processes, de- 
crease power required, maintenance cost, floor ‘space re- 
quired, and so forth, also maintain a constant flow of un- 
varying stock for quality control. 
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Therefore, at this time, some of the theories of drafting 
cotton fiber should be mentioned. Cotton fiber under the 
microscope resembles a flattened wiry-like twisted tube that 
is slightly impregnated with an oily substance; and in the 
bale or before any drafting is done, the fibers have no 
semblance of parallelization. The desired results would be 


to have all fibers perfectly parallel without removing the 
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WHICH S-L-T TOP ROLL COST-CUTTING FEATURE 
WOULD HELP YOUR MILL MOST: 


NO WEEKLY OILING 
NO SPOILED YARN 
NO ROLL PICKING 
NO WASTED OIL 


SACO-LOWELL-TORRINGTON 


TOP ROLL 


FOR ROVING ano SPINNING 


Mills using S-L-T Top Rolls may nor all agree on the one money-and-time 
saving feature that benefits them most, but they all do agree that these mod- 


ern, pre-lubricated top rolls bring them important over-all savings. 


$-L-T Top Rolls eliminate weekly oiling .. . lubrication is needed only 
at overhaul periods. They do away with costly yarn spoilage from black oil. 
Because of inherent cleanliness, roll picking is practically eliminated. No - 
oil is wasted. Wear due to motion is non-existent, because of the specially 
designed Needle Bearings. These are just a few of the 18 advantages S-L-T 
Top Rolls offer to mills that are seeking better yarns at lower cost. 


Write for Folder No. 2. It gives complete data on every 
S-L-T feature. Or consult our nearest Sales Office regarding 
an engineering survey of your top roll problems. 


S-L-T- TOP ROLLS are manufactured by THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 
Conn., and are available exclusively through 


SACO-LOWEL 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. — 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE end SANFORD, N.C. 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE e ATLANTA 
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twist or reducing the wiry adhesive quality of each fiber. 
It is believed that if the speed and draft is increased, 
friction of the sliver will cause the lubricant of fibers to 
increase in temperature, making them more pliable during 
the flexing that takes place while passing through the flutes 
and at the same time assisting in the permanent crimp of 
stock leaving the front roll, further effecting better paral- 
lelization and reducing the number of times necessary to 
draft. 

With adequate mixing of stock during opening and im- 
proved succeeding operations through carding, single-proc- 
ess drawing is being used successfully in a number of plants, 
producing an improvetl quality. Reducing the number of 
processes will in tutn reduce the number of piece-ups that 
cause thick places, the waste is reduced by not having as 
many piece-ups or short ends left in the can, the handling 
is reduced because it is done in a smaller area and it is 
not necessary to move the stock as many times. This in 
turn reduces the number of cans, floor space, upkeep, and 
power, effecting economy. 

To bring out more clearly some of the points in mind, 
I would like to describe a new system of drafting rolls 
that has proven to have a number of features that permit 
considerable changes in the method of drafting and proc- 
essing of fibrous stock—this is an all-metallic drawing roll 
system. First, and one of the outstanding features is the 
hardened and precision-ground metallic bottom and top 
fluted steel rolls. The flutes are form ground in hardened 
alloy steel to insure a prolonged mirror smooth finish for 
high-speed drafting without burrs or scratches that cause 
lap-ups or injury to the stock, the flutes having more than 
twice the pressure angle of conventional flutes to improve 
crimp holding and to permanently crimp the stock. The 
crimp in finisher drawing is an advantage for removing 
from cans in the next operation without stretching or slip- 
page that causes thin places. All rolls are the same diameter, 
bottom and top, with a progressive change in flute form 
from front to back. 

Second, and most important are the roll journals and 
their arrangement. They are prelubricated and sealed ball 
bearings, bottom and top. This arrangement eliminates the 
possibility of oily stock, since there is no.oil or grease on 
exteriors of rolls or bearings, and at the same time the 
ball bearing journals are well oiled at all times, permitting 
high roll speeds requiring minimum power, and eliminating 
collars or spacers that revolve together. The ball bearing 
housings serve as spacers and do not revolve. This method 
relieves all weight from roll journals and permits them to 


revolve free on the ball bearings inside of bearing housings, 
this permits the top roll to maintain a floating action at 
all times. 

The spacing is accomplished by resting the precision- 
ground top roll bearing housing on the bottom roll bearing 
housing that rests in the stands or slides. Therefore, all 
weighting is transferred from top roll bearing housing 
through bottom roll bearing housing to stand. This per- 
mits stock to pass through each set of rolls without any 
weight on the stock. When stock is passed through the 
machine, it is pulled from one drafting zone to another 
by improved crimp holding and not by any weight on the 
stock, therefore, it is possible to draft at‘ much greater 
speeds than heretofore without damaging the stock. This 
same method permits longer drafts at each drafting zone. 
It also permits the drafting of very light stock or very 
heavy stock on the same machine. To further help this 
type of drafting, the equipment has ball bearing studs for 
all gearing and is equipped with fibre gearing to reduce 
static and heat. This, in turn, permits closer gear setting, 
helping to eliminate vibration. 

This equipment is being used for carded and combed 
stock successfully as two-process and single-process, six, 


eight, and ten end creels for cotton, synthetics, wool, and 


mixtures, from 105 feet per minute through 267 feet per 
minute, coiling being the limitation for much greater speed. 

There are other correlated products, such as the new elec- 
tronic testing devices. With them it is possible to make 
correcting adjustments at each stage of processing from 
pickers through finished yarn. These devices have helped 
tremendously in the improvement of existing machines and 
development of numerous equipment now being placed on 
the market, including the system just described. Having 
these devices to assist in research and development, there 
is a possibility of adapting the metallic drafting system to 
fly frame drafting rolls. If this proves satisfactory it will 
remove numerous bad features now present, the most de- 
sirable being varying friction on journals of bottom rolls. 
top rolls at saddles and ends, cots becoming loose, out of 
round and grooved, varying consistency of cots, the major- 
ity of slubs caused by eyebrowing and like conditions, caus- 
ing uneven roving. This in turn will lead to the heretofore 
impossible, experiments for adaptation of this system to 
spinning drafting rolls. If this should prove to be a possi- 
bility, then the combining of roving frame drafting and 
spinning frame. drafting will eliminate roving frames, at 
least on the coarser yarns. 

This brings to mind the fact that we have had metallic 
top rolls before for fly frame drafting rolls. However, we 
never had hardened ground flutes designed to crimp hold, 


Jee R. Whitehurst (standing) describes improvements in drafting and processing of Rrcichana sliver; carding and spinning discussion leader Sam Riley 
is pictured with him. Shown at right are those who participated in the carding and spinning discussion. 
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contains no drop ply. 


Eliminates doubling . . . 
avoids costly delays 


Spinning frame bobbins of cotton, 
worsted, spun rayon, spun nylon 
and blends are used as supply for the 
Leesona Roto-Coner* which winds at high 
- _ speed and inspects the yarn in the singles. 


Large cones are. used as an overend supply 
on the Model 10 Ring Twister. 
Here, the automatic stop motion for each 
end in the ply stops the spindle and feed 
roll instantly when an end breaks or runs out. 


x Because ends have been tied in the 
singles, rather than in the ply, the knots 
are smaller, reduce stops at the loon 
or knitting machine, save burling and 
mending costs. Also, the twister package 


Plied yarn from the 
large twister packages is 
wound on the Roto-Coner* 
onto sales yarn packages with minimum 
piecing-up . . . or can be used as a 


direct supply to filling winders or 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles; Montreal, 
Hamilton; Manchester, England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 


Roto-Coner* Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 
The Winder with Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 


us the Rotary Traverse 
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and floating top rolls indexed only by stock passing between 
the flutes. In the near future data will be available on 
experiments with metallic drafting rolls on fly frames, and 
within a year plans are to have data on spinning frame 
metallic drafting rolls. 


Discussion 


Mr. A: 1 should like to know if there are any comparisons of 
tests available. 

Mr. Whitehurst: Numbers of tests are available. We can give 
the names and everything, showing the comparative tests with new 
equipment that is being installed now; and it is comparable even 
at higher speeds. 

Mr. A: Generally speaking, the sliver will have a certain amount 
of uniformity. On the Saco-Lowell sliver tester they say 20 per 
cent is excellent. Under or over that is not so good. I wonder if 
you have any comparisons along that line ? 

Mr. Whitehurst: On comparisons with carded stock we find the 
variation is 15 per cent; some higher, some lower. On combed stock 
ft would say the variation ts ten or 11 per cent. That is on 200 feet 
a minute, finished stock. 

Chairman Riley: How does the Uster compare with the results 
you get from the Saco-Lowell sliver tester? Does anybody know ? 

Mr. Whitehurst: Our findings have been that on the Uster teste: 
you get slightly lower variations than you do on. the Saco-Lowell 
tester. I think that 1s from compressing the sliver, the two wheels 
being arranged so that the sliver is compressed, and it is not evenly 
compressed all the way. If you take a high-powered glass and 
watch it, if you let it run for a short distance and: watch it you will 
find the upper wheel will actually be riding on top of the stock. 
Then the stock will feather out and be running free of the wheel 
for a while. When it is running under the wheel we have the full 
diameter of the stock, whereas when it feathers out we do not have 
all the stock under there and the machine does not measure it all. 
whereas we do when we measure it electronically. I think that must 
be the cause. That is the only thing I can figure out. The Uster 
and other electronic. devices do give you a slightly lower variation 
reading than the Saco-Lowell. 

Question: This 1s all one-process drawing ? 

Mr. Whitehurst: No, not all of it. It is one and two. Now, 
under favorable conditions for opening and picking and for carding, 
before drawing, the one-process is successful in a number of plants, 
with as low variation as you can get from two-process, by testing, 
including this method. Even the look or sheen of the material after 
it is™woven is Comparable. -So it is being done successfully in a 
number of plants, and it is very economical. 


Eastern Carolina S.1.A. 


The accompanying paper by Mr. Whitehurst was a 
feature of the carding and spinning discussion section 
at Erwin Mills Auditorium, Durham, N. C., Oct. 13, 
when the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern 
Textile Association held its Fall meeting. Sam G. Riley, 
superintendent of Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C., and 
vice-chairman of the division, led the carding and spin- 
ning discussion. 3 

Mill operating executives interested in winding, slash- 
ing and weaving problems had their own discussion sec- 
tion under the leadership of J. E. Shaw, assistant superin- 
tendent of Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
and chairman of the Eastern Carolina Division. A report 
of this will be found in the “Warp Preparation and 
Weaving” section of this issue. 

The general session which preceded the two discussion 
programs heard David Clark, editor of TExTILE BULLE- 
TIN, speak on ‘Textiles in Europe.” 
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Mr. B; If you have one process of drawing and your variation is, 
say, 18 per cent, and you put that stock through two processes of 
drawing, what would be your variation or about your variation on 
the second process with your system ? 

Mr. Whitehurst: About nine times out of ten it drops one or 
two per cent. Sometimes it will exactly equal it. I think it is all 
caused by the different variations in the mixing and carding before 
drawing. 

Mr. C; What is your nep comparison on this new drawing, as 
compared with the old-style drawing? All of us know that the 
more we draft stock the more neps we shall create. Most of us 
have been’ using a composition top roll; and this is metallic, top 
and bottom, and it should make some difference in the number of 
neps it will make. 3 

Mr. Whitehurst: | was recently in a laboratory that made a test 
on.it. There was a decrease in neps of 3.5 per cent in operating this 
equipment at 190 feet, versus a cushion-type roll. They tried it 
on one and two-process; both the same draft, not the same speed. 
This ts the theory of the laboratory—they claim the flexing of the 
flutes helped to loosen the little burs and other trash that are in 
the stock. The foreign matter that is jerked out by the under clear- 
ers is much more noticeable after being run through a metallic 
than it 1s on the cushion-type; and they claim they did get a 3.5 
per cent reduction, which is quite a little bit, in neps. 

Mr. B; That is single against single and double against double ? 

Mr. Whitehurst: That is right. I believe the 3.5 was on the 
single, and 1.2 on the double. Their theory is that this process 
helps to loosen the trash, and it falls out. 

Question; What effect does that have on the length? 

Mr. Whitehurst: I think it does increase slightly. We have had 
several fiber-selection tests made, and I think it does slightly 
lengthen it by paralleling the fibers rather than just merely flexing 
them. But there is no great amount of length increase in the fibers 
from the metallic type over the cushion type that we have found yet. 

Mr. D: What have you found to be the limit to which you can 
go in the card sliver that is passing over the two rolls? Most of 
us use a 56-grain card sliver. You can keep increasing that weight 
and get up to 70 grains, but the first thing you know the stock is 
so thick in there that it raises the top roll and causes bad work. 
It cuts the staple. Now, you say that on this the rolls are held 
separated the same distance all the time. What is the weight to 
which you can go in the card sliver before that space is closed up 
and it endangers the sliver? 

Mr. Whitehurst: There are a number of cases where this equip- 
ment is being used in which the card sliver is from 70 to 72. We 
have experimented up to 85 grains. It is satisfactory up to that. 
You see, this top roll has no weight on it at all; 85 grains is about 
its capacity. Now, the number of ends does not materially affect 
this, since these flutes are long; they are 10.5 inches long. 

There is another thing I should like to bring out. In closing the 
fibers up, in bunching them, you lose breaking strength, for some 
reason. We do not know why. We are not able to tell what is 
taking place; but you lose strength if you bunch the fibers up, espe- 
cially if you run at high speed. Whether that jerks the ends. off 
or friction causes it we do not know. You get the most efficient 
results by spreading the fibers out rather than bunching them up. 

Mr. E: How does the roll setting compare with the setting of 
conventional metallic rolls? 

Mr. Whitehurst: You set them closer. The reason for that is, 
of course, in setting mechanical rolls, the collar has a tendency to 
lead the roll backwards or forwards, depending upon what the 
rélation is, whether large or small. In cases where it has a tendency 
to lead the flutes backward on the front roll and forward on the 
second one you can get them close enough so they will break the 
fibers. On this the top flute shifts backward and forward as the 
stock gets heavy and thin. On the other method, where you have 
flutes with heavy weights on the rolls, you would be actually closer 
in setting, so we have always had to be careful not to get close 
enough to break the fibers. Here you are depending on a crimp to 
hold it’ It shifts to hold the stock. That is why you can run differ- 
ent weights on it, and it does not break the fiber. That is why you 
can run light stock on it, and higher too. We do not recommend 
higher than 85 grains, since that is the limit of the flutes. 

Mr. F; Have you tried running lap on it? 

Mr, Whitehurst: Yes, we have. It is not too satisfactory for lap, 
for two or three reasons. We have found that in putting lap on, 
if one sliver is heavier than another the only thing that sliver can 
do, if it is induced to pull forward faster than the one beside it. 
the only thing it will do is to stretch a thin place in it. In making 
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worn spindles reconditioned 


by master technicians! 


It takes what GOSSETT-MASON has plenty of .. . 
know-how, equipment and skilled techniciams ... . 
to repair and recondition spindles. The cost is only a 
fraction of complete spindle replacement. Give us a 
call. We will gladly and promptly give you a cost — 
estimate. | 


look what we do to spindles! 


Sketch A. This spindle is badly worn. Note the wornout top, acorn and 
Hf +A: _ drive . . . Now look at spindle (B) . . . the same spindle 
BEFORE reconditioned by GOSSETT-MASON master technicians. 


Sketch B. The worn top has been cut off and a new piece of spindle 
steel butt-welded onto spindle blade and the top ground to 
specified size. We also build up the worn top with hard 

chrome plate and grind the top to size specified. After 

retopping blade, if necessary we put on a new whorl (made 


by GOSSETT-MASON). 


Sketch C. This is a conventional band driven spindle. Mill specifica- 
tions called for a tape driven spindle so, GOSSETT-MASON 
technicians converted at a fraction of the cost of complete 

spindle replacement. 


~Sketeh D. We removed the band driven whorl and put on a new 
GOSSETT-MASON tape driven whorl. Then we arranged 
the band driven spindle base so that it can be used with 
tape driven spindle. Takes know-how and equipment plus 
skilled technicians. 


AFTER PLEASE NOTE: We manufacture all types of 


new spindles and bases. Write or telephone us 
for full particulars and a cost. estimate. 


B. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 
D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Va. Representative 


GASTONIA: NORTH CAROLINA 


GOSSETT-MASON 


Incorporated 


WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE e@ PHONE 5-4661 or 5-0142 
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tests we found that the lighter one traveled much faster than the 
heavier stock. We decided what actually happened was that the 
thin sliver was slipping through the flutes until it got up where 
something would hold it. So, if you have a lap, if you have thirt 
fiber it is going to stretch it because it can not move up as it would 
out of a can or creel. 

Mr. D; Did you say what the diameter of the rolls 1s? 

Mr. Whitehurst: All four rolls, bottom and top, are four inches 
in diameter. 

Mr. H: You were speaking of those metallic rolls at the top of 
your drawing. What drives that top roll? You say it is floating 
there. 

Mr. Whitehurst: It is dropped down in the other flute. 

Mr. H; The flutes are driving it, then, aren't they? 

Mr. W hitehurst: Well, it seems that is so, but actually it is not. 
I will tell you why. The pulling or drafting of the fibers is what 
limits it. That only limits it to keep it from pulling too far one 
way or the other. You have to have some weight to keep it from 
hopping up. You have to have weights on the rolls to keep them 
from hopping up. 

Mr. 1: 1 understand that there is a device being tested—~-a device 
to bring up the bottom of the can and bring up the stock. 

Mr. Whitehurst: That is being tested now. There is a spring 
under the false bottom of the can that brings up the stock. 

Mr. J: What is the total draft on this? 

Mr. Whitehurst: Sixteen is as high as we have been able to go. 
We recommend, on carded stock, from eight through 12. Of course, 
that has to be regulated by the size of your card sliver (or the 
weight of it, rather) and the number of ends that you put up in 
the back. The square root of the draft is the total draft of this 
particular zone, regardless of whether you are drafting four or 
drafting 16. I am speaking of the front drafting roll, between one 
and two. The square root. of 2.5 per cent of the total draft, plus 
one whole number, is the amount for the back drafting zone. 

Mr. F: You have to figure that from the different gearings on 
through and put them together, don't you, to get the total draft? 

Mr. Whitehurst: I say you have to take 2.5 per cent of the total 
draft. That comes out in a fraction, so you save to add one whole 
number to it to get the carry-over from one roll to another.. That 
is true of all stock, whether it is cotton, nylon, rayon, or what. It 
is within two or three per cent. 

Mr. C: How does the slippage compate there with the old 
weighted method ? 

Mr. Whitehurst: Let's take a good grade of cotton that is opened 
properly, picked properly, and carded properly—or let's say it is 
done well. The theoretical draft will almost exactly equal the me- 
chanical draft every time. Now, with a very low grade of cotton 
and shorter staple the mechanical draft is slightly greater than the 
theoretical draft. With a long staple and on rayons the mechanical 
draft is slightly less than the theoretical. It just reverses itself in 
different qualities and stock. 


Leaders of the Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association, 
left to right: J. K. Bruten, Erwin Mills, Inc., Erwin, N. 
committee member; Joe P. Hughes, Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C.., 


C.. executive 


seeretary; J. E. Shaw, Resemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., chair- 
man; A. M. Moore, Erwin Mills, Durham, N. C., committee member; 
W. A. J. Peacock, Borden Mig. Co., Geldsboro, N. C., committee mem- 
ber; and 8S. G. Riley, Pilet Mills Coe., Raleigh, N. C., viee-chairman. 
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Ouestion: What is the shortest setting and the widest setting? 
What is the shortest staple you can run? 

Mr. Whitehurst: Well, we are running comber noil on it, two- 
thirds comber noil and one-third one-inch stock. In three or four 
different mills they are operating now on seven-eighths cotton. By 
the way, that is.single-process, too. The longest staple we have is 
three-inch three-denier pure nylon. We have a number of installa- 
tions on two-inch rayon and a few installations on some Sea Island, 
and so on. So we have operated from seven-eighths through three- 
inch, all with the same diameter roll. 

Chairman Riley; The next question we have for discussion is 
“What have you done to reduce neps?’’ The subheading ‘'A’’ under 
that question is “Opening and Pickers,” and we have these topics: 
(1) Type of beaters; (2) Beater speed; (3) Fan speed; (4) Type 


of grid bar and how many. Have any of you cut down your beater 


speed ? 

Mr. E: We tried lower beater speed but decided to go back. 

Mr. L: We have found over a period of time that we agree on 
this or that or the other—the doffer speed and what have you; and 
what you do one time will not reduce neps invariably. But we have 
found one thing will always reduce neps on new cotton, and that 
is reduction of the oil fed into the beater chamber on the picker. 
That will invariably reduce the number of neps. 

Chairman Riley: Why don’t you just cut out oil on new. cotton? 

Mr. L:; Well, you need a little bit to hold the lint down. We 
went to 600. We could not see that it helped us or hurt us. We 
ran that way for about three months—-long enough to tell. 

Chairman Riley: Did you make actual counts or were you just 
going by the amount of trash you took out? 

Mr. L: We did not make actual nep counts. 
how it looked. 

Mr. A: We talk about controlling them, not reducing them. We 
check every bale of cotton that goes in the mill, and we regulate the 
process by the fineness of the cotton. Fine-fibered cotton will make 
more neps than coarse-fibered cotton; I think you will all agree 


We were going by 


with that. To that end we try to equalize the stock going into the 


mill. Last year the cotton was fine; the year before that it was not. 
We had to buy a lot of 1948 cotton to try to level ours out. Another 
thing; we replaced our blade beater with a Kirschner beater. We 
took the blade beater out on the picker and substituted a Kirschner 
beater for it. That has helped us a great déal. _ 

Chairman Riley: We always worry about curled cotton. Do you 
find that it curls with the Kirschner on the back? 

Mr. A: No. The neps showed a very distinct improvement. If they 
had not we would not have gone to it. The speed was 900. This 


is a three-blade Kirschner beater. 


Chairman Riley: Has anyone tried the new universal grid bar? 
I understand that that is adjustable, but I have not tried it yet. That 
is something new, and I guess no one has had a chance yet to try. it. 

Mr. D: We have an adjustable bar, the regular Saco-Lowell. We 
find that the adjustable grids on the Saco-Lowell are very far supe- 
rior to the old grid bars. 

Chariman Riley: Can you adjust them both as to closeness and 
distance from the beater ? 

Mr. D: The adjuster on those is so constructed that when you 
open and close the grid bar it does not vary the distance from the 
beater. The adjustment bar is so fixed that when you open and close 
the triangular grid bars it does not appreciably vary the distance. 
Another good feature is that when you open and close the grid bar 
it more or less controls the air current at the same time. The air 
current is so regulated that when you open it the right amount of 
air goes through; and in addition, the r.p.m. of the beater is suffi- 
cient that it will kick the particles out through the grid bars at the 
same time. You naturally govern the opening of the grid bars by 
the amount you knock out without knocking. out good cotton. 

Chairman Riley: They claim that this will take out more motes 
without getting out any good cotton. 

Mr. D; The gentleman over here (Mr. L) brought up a very 
interesting point in regard to the oil. That does have an effect on 
the neps. What I am interested in is the best place to spray this 
oil. I believe he said he sprays it on the beater section; I do not 
know which beater. We ran into trouble in spraying it into the 
beater section. We ran into difficulty with the oil caking and have 
not found a really good place to put it yet. IT should like someone 
to help me out on that, since neps are involved and I am not off 
the subject. We have a dust-removing fan. Is it practicable to do 
away with the dust-removing fan and just put the oi! on there? 

Mr. M: With the wiping system the oil seems to cake a little 
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821 WEST FIRST STREET - 


N° automatic machinery re- 
cently installed makes it 
possible for Southern Spindle 
and Flyer Co. to CASE HARD- 
EN fluted rolls for spinning and 


flyer frames by the new IN- 


DUCTION hardening method 
—and at lower cost. We pass 
these savings on to you. 


Compare our prices for all 
types of NEW fluted rolls with 


New England Representative 
R. FOX 


P.O. Box 380 — Providence, R. |. 


CASE HARDENED 


Fluted 


Now Available at Substantial Savings 


the cost of reworking OLD rolls. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised 
at the small difference in cost. 


All of our new fluted rolls are 
made with screw necks. They're 
precision made of the highest 
grade steel and-are held to 
close tolerances. In addition to 
the new INDUCTION HARD- 
ENED rolls, they can be fur- 


nished also with hard chrome 


plating. 


SPINDLES 


e Retopped by electric butt welding 
or tops built up with chrome and 
reground to size 


e@ Pointed, polished, straightened—as 
good as new 


e All spindles tested for straightness 
and accuracy at running speeds 


WHORLS 


e Band and tape drive 

e@ Precision made 

@ Made to specifications . 
e Guaranteed 


PROMPT DELIVERIES AVAILABLE 


Write, wire or phone 2-3118 
for further information 


50TH ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


SPINDLE 
COMPANY 
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worse than when it is sprayed. With the spraying system the stock 
has a chance to absorb a little more of that oil before it goes 
through, whereas with the wiping system it has not. 

Chairman Riley: In other words, you think it should be put on 
in the hopper. 

Mr. D; We have just a nozzle spray system. We use one-fourth 
of one per cent, but often that gives us trouble. 

Mr. L: Does it retard your cleaning of the cotton when you spray 
it in the picker hopper or the opening hopper ? 

Mr. D: No, it does not seem to, but it cakes up. 

Mr. D: | know. some people put it in the feeder hoppers; and 
that is the proper place for it, in my opinion. But we have dust 
collectors on there that draw the dust out into,a bag. They come 
equipped that way, unfortunately. I think we would do better to 
take those out. But what is the best place to put the oil in I do 
not know. 

Chairman Riley: We put it in the hopper. 

Mr. A: We had some folks come down to the Institute of Textile 
Technology at Charlottesville that brought up the question you 
mention. They said that if you put the stock under a fluorescent 
light you see little patches of oil here and there. The reason is poor 
dispersion. The oil is not dispersed. At our mill we ran up to 2.5 
per cent with reasonable satisfaction. We pulled out some of our 
laps and put them under a fluorescent light and found that stain. 
and that indicated to us that we were not getting proper dispersion. 
I do not know what you should do, but we sacrificed our exhaust 
system and put oil in there. This fellow at 1.T.T.. without men- 
tioning any mills, said we carry through some of that oil to. the 
hnished yarn. With the average mill it is pretty hard to find any 
of it on the finished yarn, and I think that is a pretty good plug 
for putting it on. If you put it in you get, very definitely, less dust 
in the card room. If you put it in then you have other factors to 
deal with. 

Chairman Rileys Let's take up the first question on carding: ‘‘De- 
scribe your grinding schedule. What effect does it have on nep 
control 

Mr. E: On our grinding schedule, we started grinding very light 
and often. We grind our cards every 150 hours but set our cards 
only every 450 hours, and we find a very definite improvement. 
We used to go around the room and look at the card web and say 
That card needs attention.” But we find that if you can go and 
look at a card and see that it needs attention you have let it go too 
long. We think you should have a definite grinding schedule, but 
we think you can go and check a few cards and see whether they 
need setting and then set them accordingly. We previously were 
grinding and setting about every 13 days—that is 13 24-hour days. 
We have one man who grinds; he does nothing but grind, and we 
have another man who does nothing but set. The card grinder took 
care of the breakdowns in the picker room. But now, rather than 
interrupt our grinding schedule, which we think is more important 
at the moment, we pull off the man who does the setting and let 
him go to work on the pickers, because it is necessary to keep the 
cards sharp. I think a sharp card poorly set will do. better work 
than a dull card set perfectly. 

Chairman Riley: In other words, there is really no relation at all 
between when you grind and when you set. That is a new thought 
to me, 

Mr, E: We grind 16 cards a day, but we set only six. The men 
on the first and second shift each grind six. There is a man on each 
of those shifts doing the setting. He sets three on the first and 
second shift, but we do not set any on the third. On the third 
shift, where the man is alone and takes care of the breakdowns. 
he grinds only four. 

Mr. D: You say you grind 16 cards a day, How many sets of 
rollers do you use? 


Mr. E; Six sets of rollers. 

Mr. D: How long do you grind a card, then? 

Mr E: The average will probably run around four hours. He puts 
card to grinding and goes ahead and puts up his other rollers. 


Then he comes back and does the setting, but the only setting the 
card grinder does is the doffer to the roller, 


Chairman Riley: You seem. satished. that. that. has- reduced your 
neps. There is an interesting report from’ the Cotton Research 
Clinic on increases in neps on the card. The writer claims that ten 
hours after grinding a card the neps double and that after two 
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hundred hours they double again. So he has cut down his grinding 
time from two hundred hours and has reduced the nep count. 


Has anyone tried the high licker-in speeds? Didn't some of you - 


run some experiments on that ? 

Mr. O: We did try that. I think 700 was about as high as we 
went on licker-in speed. We do not know enough about it, really. 
to say, but we do feel that there is some improvement on neps 


with high licker-in speed. But we found that you have to pick 
your Clearers on your spinning frames only about half as often. We 


made enough roving to put on two spinning frames, and one of the 
spinners noticed and pointed out to the overseer that she had to 


pick the clearers only about half as often with the high licker-in 


speed. That was interesting to us, because I had not heard anyone 
refer to it. 


Chairman Riley: Let's go to spinning now. The first question is: 


“How do you find how much weight you have on a spring-weighted 


top roll?” It seems as if that should be under carding. 

Mr. E: I think I am responsible for putting that question in there. 
We have the spring-weighted top roll, but we do not know how 
much weight we have on each roll. I understand there is some 
kind of instrument for checking that. I think Mr. P can tell us 
about it. 

Mr. P: There is a concern in Rhode Island: that is putting out 
some contraption, but we have not put it on. We are in the same 


boat; we know when there is some variation. but we do not know 


what it is. So we want to find out. 

Chairman Riley: 1 have seen a contraption; a man had it in our 
plant. It depended on a spring-weighted scale to do it. 

Let’s go to the next question, No. 2 under Spinning: “What ini- 
provements have been made in long-draft spinning? (A) Describe 
the different types of V pin you are using.” Has anyone tried that 
—the new type of cradle? 

Mr. D: Some of the mills have a good many frames on this. We 
have been experimenting with it and find that it is panning out 
pretty well. We have tried it on frames running 40s, making 40s 
from single roving. We first experimented with whatever type of 
ring we could use. We went up as high as a 21-inch ring, then 
243. and down to two-inch, We are now running the frame on a 
two-inch ring. The ends down on it since we have come down 
to the two-inch ring have decreased so that we are close to 40 ends 
down per 1,000 spindle-hours, but we need to decrease it more to 
compare in quality with our other spinning. The other spinning 
runs around 25 ends down per 1,000 spindle-hours. We have exper- 
imented with different weights of roving—1.30, 1.35, 1.40: and 
with 1.40 we find we get better results. We have tried this on 30 
and 35. draft. If we hold it down to a draft of around 29 we find 
we get the best results as far as ends down are concerned and other 
running qualities. 

Chairman Riley: Are your back and middle rolls adjustable ? 

Mr. D: The back rolls are not adjustable on our particular frames. 

Chairman Riley: But you are able to go up that high? 

Mr. D: Yes. One thing we did was that we took the bearings 
off and planed off some of that bearing so we could bring the rolls 
closer together. What it amounts to is bringing the aprons closer 
together, It is purely a system, and nothing else, of holding the 
two aprons together . That is, you separate them and use a four-mm. 
pin or a five-mm. pin, as determined by the number of the hank 
roving. If you go down to 1.40 hank roving the diameter of the 
roving decreases and you have to close the gap between the two 
aprons. Then you would use a four-mm, pin. That bite of the two 
aprons together, gripping that sliver, is what it amounts to. The 
front roll is gradually pulling it out, and there is no slippage, and 
that is the secret of the whole thing. 

Chairman Riley: Have you made any tests for breaking strength 
on that? 

Mr. D: The breaking strength is better than on our regular work 
We have had it tested by the Uster tester. . 

Mr. Q: In discussing this high drafting, the ratio between total 
draft and back draft has changed so tremendously from what we are 
used to. I wonder if anybody has made any experiments in changing 
the break draft. 

Mr. D: 1 did not change the break draft because I think the break 
draft on a regular frame is only about 1.25. isn’t it? 


Mr. R: 1.25 or 1.21, something like that. 


Mr. S$; We tried that, too, but found our break draft was only 
1.13. We did a little better than 1.21. with a total draft of 30. 


Chairman Riley: You found that with a shorter draft you were 


better off ? 
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Mr. S: It has showed up better so far, with the Uster tester. 

Chairman Riley: Are you able to set the back and middle rolls 
closer together on your frames ? 

Mr. S$: We experimented with setting the middle roll closer to 
the front roll. 

Chairman Riley: You see, with this system that is coming out, o 
the new frames you are able to set any of your rolls closer. On old 
frames, of course, you can not do it unless you change them and 
buy the new system. 

Mr. L: We have one frame of Whitin long superdraft ‘abit 
and we were told that unless we go to. drafts above 40 we need 
not bother with the break draft. I think that the conventional or 
regular, break draft on the Whitin is 1.14 or 1.15. We were told 
that if we went.to higher drafts we could change the break draft 
to 1.40. 

Chairman Riley: There is another part to this question: 
type of apron do you use and why ?”’ 


“What 


Mr. D; Yes,sit. The thickness of the apron does have a definite , 


effect on whether it is a four-mm. opening or a five-mm. opening. 
We tried it with some of our regular aprons and found the aprons 
did not hold up. I think Whitin took it up with the makers of 
the cork apron, and they have developed an apron now that is of 
uniform thickness. That is made out of different material from 
the other apron, to hold down the stretching qualities and also for 
durability, because this apron is under considerably more strain. 
On this basis we use a different type of apron from what 
we would otherwise use. 

Mr. L: We have half.a frame on leather aprons. They are very 
tight. You get a certain amount of chattering. Frankly, our break- 
age has been a little better. We would not turn around for the 
difference in evenness. Ours are only about a month old. I do not 
know what the results will be when they stretch a little. 

Chairman Riley: What is the diameter ? 

Mr. L: I remember the diameter as being 1.23 or 1.273. They 
are the same as Whitin recommended, the same as the synthetic 
apron we are supposed to use. 


Slashing 


MULTIPLE-CYLINDER attachment "providing un- 

usual versatility in the production of fancy weaves at 
lowest cost on any dobby or head motion loom’ was de- 
scribed and demonstrated by Ivar O. Moberg to the winding, 
slashing and weaving group gathered at Durham, N. C., 
last month for the meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association. 

Mr, Moberg is a research engineer for Fieldcrest Mills at 
Spray, N.C. His invention is being manufactured by South- 
ern Mechanical Products Co. of Greensboro, N. C., and ts 
sold through Textile Specialty Co. of Greensboro. As noted, 
the discussion periods preceding and following Mr. Mo- 
berg’s presentation were led by J. E. Shaw, chairman of the 
S.T.A. division. 

According to Mr. Moberg, the multiple-cylinder attach- 
ment was the culmination of his efforts to secure some 
method by which many fancy weaves could be undertaken 
without the use of high-cost equipment. It was first used 
in the manufacture of the channel weave for electric blan- 
kets and sheets, but it is adaptable to the manufacture of 
fancy border blankets, table cloths, fancy cross border tow- 
els, bedspreads, curtains, draperies, etc., where several basic 
weaves or combination of basic weaves occur at great inter- 
vals. 

The multiple-cylinder attachment is applied to any dobby 
or head motion to produce many jacquard type effects. An 
advantage cited for the attachment is that it permits the 
loom to operate in the conventional manner when desired 
without necessitating the removal of the attachment. 

The multiple-cylinder attachment consists of a revolving 
magazine holding six or eight cylinders. 
These cylinders are driven by a plane eae Be 
volving on their own axis as well as moving around inter- 
mitently in their orbit when called upon to do so by the 
box chain of the loom. Each pattern cylinder has a series of 
pegs which operate and control the harnesses directly with- 
out a pattern chain. Each pattern cylinder may carry its own 
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complete weave or all the cylinders may be combined in one 
weave. For example: an attachment having six cylinders 
with a maximum filling repeat of eight picks per cylinder 
will produce a maximum filling repeat of 48 picks if single 
indexed and 96 picks if double indexed. It is also possible 
to repeat any given weave as desired or required by the 
finished fabric. 

It has been proven, says Mr. Moberg, that with the 
multiple-cylinder attachment applied to either a dobby or 
head motion, the capacity of these harness motions is greatly 
increased. Thus patterns can be produced that otherwise 
might require a jacquard. Special tie-ups frequently re- 
quired with jacquard harnesses which cannot be used for 
the next succeeding weave are eliminated; with the multiple- 


The multiple-cylinder dobby attachment developed by Iwar Moberg. 
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cylinder attachment changing of a weave requires only a 
few minutes. 

The installation cost of the multiple-cylinder attachment 
is frequently fully paid by the savings in one set of jacquard 
cards which might otherwise be required, or the change in 
the tie-up of the jacquard harnesses, says the inventor. The 
multiple-cylinder attachment is ruggedly built to exacting 
standards and can be installed in a very short time to any 
dobby or head motion without extensive equipment or modi- 
fication on the loom. , 


Discussion | 


Chairman Shaw: We will get right into this first. question under 
the subject of winding: “What is your cleaning schedule on your 
winders or spoolers ?” 

Mr. A: On our Universals we have a regular schedule of cleaning 
and it is done once every four hours. Each individual winder is 
gone over so that the grease and lint is wiped off; we do part of it 
on the first shift, part of it on the second shift, and part of it on 
the third shift, and do it once a week. : 

Mr. B: We clean ours every eight hours. We blow ours off with 
an air hose. 

Mr. C: We don’t have any particular system of cleaning our bot- 
tom. winders. We blow off the frames. We do clean the individual 
heads of cobwebs and straighten those out. We have 17.75 warp, 
12.75, 6s and 9s in filling. We run about 1714 heads per minute 
on our winders. 

Mr. A: We have on our bottom winders more or less of a gen- 
eral regular schedule for cleaning, and I'm talking about the Uni- 
versals, We blow the fly and lint off that has accumulated. We 
had two gadgets made that we use, hooking to an air hose and we 
blow off the guide rolls, and all of it is done automatically; once 
you hook up the hose it takes about 28 to 30 minutes or three 
complete unit rounds of the winder on the head ends, then go back 
to the tail end of the winder and blow the other head off with the 
same apparatus. Of course, I have reference to cleaning the outside 
of the unit. So far as the inside of the unit ts concerned, that is 
done periodically, so many of them being done per day over a 
period of six months, in order to get over all of them. Periodic 
inspection is made, and that’s about all that we do in the way of 
cleaning. 

Chairman Shaw: There ts one thing specifically that I would like 
to have some discussion on. In talking with the Abbott men when 
they come around for periodical inspection they are always telling 
us that we are not doing enough cleaning. However, I think that 
the amount of cleaning you do depends largely on the yarn count 
you are running and, of course, how much money you want to spend 
for cleaning. Now I want to know how many of you men take off 
and get the grease and lint and dirt away from underneath, because 
you know that a lot of times just blowing it off wouldn't do that 
- any good and if it were dirty would surely cause you to do a lot 

of bad packaging. | 

Mr, A; Cleaning three heads per shift we're supposed to get 
around over all of them every six months, and that means taking 
them apart from the inside out, putting in new oil and grease and 
everything of that sort. We have two winder doffers, one that oils 
and sweeps and blows off at each shift, and have three winder hands 
that do the cleaning up that is done by air hose and rags; the winder 
hand takes a knife and cleans off the accumulated lint on the guide 
wires, balance wires, and blows off all that it is possible to blow 
off with air, and then gets the grease off, and when he has finished 
that a girl takes the rag and wipes it off, the plates and all; they 
go over the complete frame, the cross-shaft, the shaft going to the 
automatic gear, and all that, all of it has to be cleaned out and they 
have to use a knife or hook before the accumulated grease and stuff 
can be removed. It takes approximately two to three hours for 
those three boys we use, and the one girl, to clean one; we have 
five winders,.three of them 158 and two 182 and it takes from four 
to 4Y4 hours to clean them. 


Mr. D: We use an automatic cleaning system on our Barber- 
Colmans, blow off with an air hose in the mornings, at noon and 
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in the afternoons; have a regular crew for the cleaning; it is done 
just 15 minutes before starting time; 15 minutes before stopping 
time we stop and let the cleaning crew blow it off and the crew 
on the second shift comes in and they complete the job about 15 
minutes before they go to work; they're blown off again then. 

Mr. E: We're running 20s and 30s single yarn on our Barber- 
Colmans and we blow them off once every four hours and we give 
them a thorough cleaning on week-ends. 

Chairman Shaw: What types of automatic equipment do you find 
best for rewinding filling? 

Mr. F; About two years ago were having a lot of trouble with 
rewinding filling, found that it was necessary to go to a Schweiter. 
We are running 6s and 9s and after we changed over we found 
that it was decreased all the way; we're running about 60 per cent 
on the 6s and 40 per cent on the 9s. With the fine spun yarn we're 
getting approximately .12 runs per bobbin and we get now 12.3 
per bobbin; have been able to set up a tension on those pullers very 
well and we have hardly any trouble with the filling itself. 

Chairman Shaw: Mr. H, tell us about your cleaning of the Schwei- 
ter quiller. 

Mr. H: We blow our Schweiters off about every 30 minutes. 
We also have a schedule to completely dismantle the head about 
every six months or twice a year; they are washed out and cleaned 
up and we find that we are getting very good filling, never have 
any sloughing off on the looms and we get about 30 per cent more 
yarn on the bobbin and the weave is much better, we have less 
trouble and get a better bunch: You can set the bunch, a perfect 
bunch on the quill. We have found it very satisfactory.” However. 
I think it is more satisfactory with the coarse yarn counts and fill. 
ings; I mean by that that I usually have a better saving on the 
coarser yarn counts. | \ 

Mr. G: I would like to know what the difference is in running 
9s, 12s or 15s yarn on the Abbott as compared with the Schweiter. 
- Mr. I: On our 15s yarn, and we haven't had the quiller very long. 
our experience has been very good so far. On the Schweiter the job 
load is 60 units—two 30-spindle machines. And on the Abbott we 
have 160 spindles, one operator. Based on 40 hours the actual 
pounds run of the Schweiter was 3,343 and on the Abbott 5,675 
Now you have a disadvantage on your Abbott because of your 
piecer bobbins because every time the unit goes through the head 
it is going to the doffer and there is nothing on there but the 
bunch, and so that’s the disadvantage there. Then on the Schweitet 
we have a magazine creel, you either have a piece of a package 
or you have to run it out and make up the piece of the bobbins, 
but our experience so far has been such that on our Abbott 
we have maintained about 94 per cent full bobbins coming off 
that machine. We can't catch them all but we do: get 94 per 
cent full bobbins. When a piece of waste gets on one of the brushes 
then when it goes through the head this quill may come back all 
the way through empty and have to go back through the head again, 
but through our checks we have found that we get 94 per cent full 
bobbins from this quiller, which we believe is pretty good. The 
winder tender can piece up some, but we do have to take out some 
combs, just slip the weights off of them and rewind them, so that 
is the disadvantage there, over the Schweiter, on that guiller. But 
as far as cleaning time is concerned, the time is about the same all 
the way through. 


Keeping Water Out of Air Lines 


Chairman Shaw: Now to the next question: “What is the best 
way to keep water out of air lines ?"’ 

Mr. K: I don’t know of anything that you can do about it unless 
you put separators or filters in; they do quite a bit of good, and 
then you must drain your lines and the tank; that’s the best thing 
I know to do about it. 


Chairman Shaw; How do you get the air? I know that you use 
compressors, maybe the Denver, or some other, but I want to know 
where you have yours located and where does the air come from? 
I have heard quite a bit of discussion on this subject on the outside, 
have heard some say that they take the air in from underneath the 
building, while others say that they try to get the air at about the 
same temperature of the air on the inside of the building, for of 
course we know that any change in the temperature of it is going 
to cause condensation. Do you have a central room for your com- 
pressor, or how do you handle it? 


Mr. K; We do not have a central room for them. They are 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


scattered all around. We have the tanks on the outside in the open 
and we pull the air in from outside. 

Chairman Shaw: Well, your air then, as it leaves the compressor, 
is bound to be cooler and the tanks when compressed are naturally 
going to heat somewhat. How often do you men drain your drain- 
age traps in the different departments ? 

Mr. 1: We drain ours every 24 hours. 

Chairman Shaw: \s there any difference in the amount of water 
you get on the different floors, on the first, second or third floor ? 

Mr. 1: Yes, there 1s with us. On the first and third floors we get 
about half a cup, but on the second floor we get five quarts. We 
have 16 heads on the first and third and get about half a cupful. 
while on the second floor we have 22 outlets and we get about 
five quarts every 24 hours, so that probably makes it worse. 

Mr. L; We have a central compressing room, and they have tanks 
there that take the water off, and they drain those about twice every 
eight hours; then, each department has a trap, there being one in 
the winder room and one in the slasher room; 
drained twice every eight hours. 

Mr. M: What we're talking about is a trouble that is almost 
universal. Everybody has it, tt seems, and we have been confronted 
with this trouble for a long period of time. Our compressors arc 
on the first floor and we try to blow the main tank empty at least 
once a day, so as to get out any water that has settled in the bottom 
of the tank. We recently installed a 40-gallon hot water heater tank 
—that is really all it 1s—in which the air goes in at the bottom and 
of course there is a trap that goes out to the drain to catch the 
condensation. And following on up, we have traps in the spinning 
room and elsewhere, too. We have pneumatic rack pullers that run 
by air; if any water gets on those pneumatic rack pullers we have 
trouble, so we have traps on every frame.. I think the idea of getting 
the trap, of putting the trap as close to the source where you're 
going to use the air is important and one of the main points to 
watch; by having them there you have a chance to get 
before you use it. 
water, of course, 
to have. 

Chairman Shaw: We use high-pressure compressed air ata pres- 
sure of about 70 pounds per square inch, used primarily for clean- 
ing, supplied by two large Gardner-Denver compressors located 
a central compressor room. The heat resulting from compression is 
partially removed from the air by passing it through a water jacketed 
after-cooler and then into a large cylindrical tank or receiver. Water 
released by the air accumulates in both the after-coolers and the 
receivers. Traps are placed on éach of: these to drain off this water. 
The air, which is practically dry at the receiver temperature, is piped 
from the receivers to the various parts of the plant where it is 
needed. Traps are placed at the ends of long runs of pipe to remove 
water accumulating in the line as a result of differences of tempera- 
ture. Since a cooling of the air will cause a condensation of wate: 
held in the air in vapor form, any long air line is liable to become 
partially filled with water, especially if the volume of air flow is 
small. For this reason, it 1s advisable to blow the water out of a 
line before using it. On the quill strippers in Mill No. 3 a combi- 
nation air separator and trap is used. The separator causes the 


those tanks are 


it out just 
In spite of all we can do we still have some 
But we don't have nearly as much as we used 


Ivar Moberg (left) points out a feature of his multiple-cylinder dobby attachment. 


entrained moisture to precipitate in the bottom of the separator. 


This accumulated water is then drained off by the trap. 

Now we'll move to the next question: 
weighing and handling starch.” 

Mr. N: We keep our starch stored in a room down below the 
slasher room; in that room we have a large hopper that holds 75 
or 100 100-pound bags of starch and in the bottom of that hopper 
there is a screw device that pushes the starch out onto a conveyor 
belt which takes it upstairs to the slasher room where it is dumped 
into the hopper up there. Now, on the hopper there its a scale and 
the man who looks after the size sets that scale to whatever number 
of pounds of starch he wants to go into his formula, starts the 
machine operating and that starting starts the screw and conveyor- 
belt and everything operating and when the correct number of 
pounds of starch is dumped into the hopper up there then the ma- 
chine. automatically cuts off and then he has to load the hopper by 
hand; it is taken over to the size kettle and dropped tn the kettle. 


“Describe your method of 


.The water that goes into the size formula is conveyed through a 


meter which he sets; if he wants a hundred gallons of water he 
sets the meter at 100 gallons and when the 100 gallons has run into 
the tank it cuts off automatically. The main advantage of this type 
of device is that it helps to reduce errors made in getting exact 
weight and measurements. 

Chairman Shaw: What is the size of the ii an in ‘the sizing 


room ? 


Mr. N: I judge that it would hold more than 100 Soe We 
still have to open our 100-pound bags. We have a man who looks 
after the size and it is his job to keep the hopper full at all times. 

Chairman Shaw: What kind knockoff is it that you were 
speaking of that controls your weights ? 

Mr. N:; It is just electrically operated so that it cuts off auto- 


matically and when it cuts off it stops the conveyor, stops everything 


that is in motion, at the same time. The scales have a wire running 
into them and it is controlled electrically and operates automatically. 

Mr. O: We have something similar in our basement under the 
slashing room. It holds three 100-pound bags of starch and our 
mixing kettle upstairs holds 360 gallons of size. We have a con- 
veyor to take it upstairs; it holds about 400 pounds and we cook 330 
gallons of finished sizing at one cooking. The conveyor and the 
whole system is a wonderful system. It is not only economical but 
a large gain comes in in the handling of the starch in the starch bin 
downstairs, so that we do not have to be running down there to 
fill it up, don't have to bother with that, and so we gain in that 
way. And it is very clean. Our slashing room is one of the cleanest 
in the country. In. fact, I believe we have one of the cleanest slash- 
ing rooms anywhere in the South or even in the United States. 

Chairman Shaw: How often do you take a lease? How often do 
you lease them on your schedule? I understand, Mr. O, that you 
released your warps every two hours; what yarn counts and what 
length sets are you running when you do that? 

Mr. O: Anywhere from 14s up to 24s, the warps; that is all white 
yarn. On our 14s we have about 24,000 yards per set on the slasher; 
on the 24s and 28s we have 38,000 yards per set. We don’t have 


any special time for leases but about every two hours if we see. 


that it does need it it is done; you can generally walk along by it 
and see just by looking at it; we don't lease it all the way across, 
if there is just a break on the side, 
hours we lease the whole business. 


but about every two or three 
We figure our production rate 


At right are mill men who attended the winding, slashing and 


weaving discussion which was a part of the Eastern Carolina Division, 5.T.A., meeting at Durham, N. C., Oct, 15, 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


is 60 yards per minute, average; anywhere from there up to as 
high as 85 yards. 

Question: How many ends in a warp does it run? 

Mr. O: The 14s run 2,400 and the 24s run 3,664 on the 60-yard 
per minute basis; white yarns. 

Chairman Shaw: In counting your warp in front of the slasher 
where you have several beams of the same color, Mr. L, how does 
your slasher tender handle it? Does he get the end of one beam 
or does he pick up one of one and one of the other? 

Mr, L: We try to pick one off the rod if it is so we can, but lots 
of times you just have one_color on the warp and you have to get 
it all off the same rod, as there is no end to go. 

Chairman Shaw: How do you separate your ends? You're bound 
to have ends matted together; do you use drop-wires ? 

Mr. L: We haven't used drop-wires yet; sometimes we'll have 
stuck ends, of course. If we have trouble there we just go ahead 
and lease again. It takes two men to do it, one on each side of 
the slasher. 

Ouestion: Is that dry or wet? 

Mr. L: Dry; it has been dried in the dye house. You lease at 
the beginning before you pull your sets off your slasher cylinder 
but that’s the only time; if you have to do it again it takes a lot 
of time. 

‘Chairman Shaw: Suppose you have bad warps, Mr. L, how do 
you notify your slasher man about that? 

Mr. L: Each slasher man signs the tickets as he doffs the warp; 
his name is on the ticket in the weave room and if there is any bad 
work we take the slasher man out to the weave room and show it 
to him. 

Chairman Shaw: We will now consider some of these questions 
under weaving, the first one being: “How do you control jerked-in 
hiling ?”’ 3 

Mr. B: That, I would say, is just loom fixing from beginning to 
end; there are so many things that enter into it that I could hardly 
enumerate them all. The biggest thing to consider is the condition 
of the boxes and binders, your Stafford motions, if you're using 
such, or your cutter motions. To my way of thinking, it is strictly 
a loom fixing and maintenance problem and each change in yarn 
count or any of those things will bring forth problems that you 
haven't had in your preceding count, possibly. 

Chairman Shaw: What do you have your loom fixer do, when 
there is a change of construction, before starting up the looms? 

Mr. G: The only thing we do is to put a piece of flannel at the 
box mouth to keep it from tangling; that helps a lot. 

Mr. R: We do not have any attachments to put on there to elevate 
or depress the idle ends as some of the men would like to have; 
there are some attachments on the market and one of them is made 
by the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company and is known as the 
Harris separator; they're used in some of the box mills. Only 
recently a chap devised another attachment which he believes is 
going to help do the job. I understand he has a patent on this 
device; it consists of some wires that elevate the idle end to keep 
it out of the way of the active shuttle. I suppose about the most 
universal that has been adopted and put in use is to have a heddle 
frame to go up and down with the movement of your box which 
will carry a cord or a heavy filling end, to carry up those idle ends 
and hold them up out of the path of the active shuttle; I guess that 
is about the most universal plan that is used in the box mills tor 
that purpose. Most all loom fixers have made various gadgets from 
time to time; some of them are very effective, having different 
crooked wires and different holders. And, as the man in the front 
row mentioned a moment ago, many use the flannel and it is very 
effective in keeping those ends out of the way. 

Question: 1s there anybody present that could say about the 
4x 2 tfi-color loom, how they handle their problem? 

Mr. R: I presume the man asking the question has reference to 
the magazine end of the loom. We have thread-placers, as we call 
them, which are attached to the top of the boxes, the box fronts, 
which at the time of transfer push that filling out and engage it 
with a hook. They are available. 

Chairman Shaw: The next question is: “What is the average life 
of your shuttles and what steps do you take to see that old shuttles 
are not replaced unnecessarily?’ That is a good question due to the 
fact, at this particular time, supply parts are high in price, cost 
quite a bit of money these days, and I would like to hear a lot of 
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discussion about it. How do you place responsibility for the replac- 
ing of shuttles? Some of you fellows answer up on that, will you? 

Mr. S$: The responsibility for the replacement of the shuttles is 
upon our fixers. We don't have the problem of shuttles being put 
in unnecessarily; I wish we did have that problem instead of the 
one Of having to see that the fixers put in the necessary replacement 
shuttles when they're needed. Our system of replacement of shuttles 
is that our fixer will pick up the new shuttle in the supply room 
and each one is dated and the record shows what specific loom 
they're for; the supply clerk keeps the record of the loom number 
and the supervisor can any time later pick up the sheet and go 
right to the loom where the particular shuttle has been put and 
make an inspection of the loom; in other words, when a new shuttle 
is put in by the overseer or the assistant overseer of the weave room 
it is inspected, and we inspect it in detail from the rocker-shaft on 
up so as to see what the condition of all the parts is, the binders, 
the pickers and every part, see that those parts are in proper con- 
dition for a new shuttle to be placed on. Our average loom life 
for a shuttle, shuttle average life, is approximately 1,400 loom hours 
on coarse work, large shuttles and large packages. 

Chairman Shaw: What speed ? 

Mr. S: 166 picks. | 

Chairman; Do you use dogwood or persimmon shuttles ? 

Mr. S: Dogwood. 

Mr. T; The way we handle that is that the second hand over- 
sees the shuttle replacements there in the weave room; he has the 
responsibility of that, the responsibility of seeing that new shuttles 
are put on when needed; I mean by that, the loom fixer will take 
the old. shuttle to them and they determine whether it should be 
replaced; the shuttle is stamped with a number and it is dated and 
the record is kept in the supply room and when the shuttle is 
brought back it is recorded so that we can keep the number of loom 


_ hours on each one and in that respect we averaged last year some- 


where around 3,300 loom hours per shuttle on our work with print 
cloth work and running 30 warp and 40 fillings; runs from 164 to 
172. We use dogwoods. 7 

Mr. U; Our record on them is not as good as that. We do not 
date ours and we can’t tell exactly what service they do give; don't 
know just what we do get out of our shuttles since we do not use 
a system of dating them. The replacement of shuttles is left up to 
the head clerk or the second hand to see when the shuttles need to 
be replaced, and the fixer, but we don’t date them. 

Mr. V: I think we are all interested in getting longer life out of 
our shuttles. We keep a very accurate check on the loom hours of 
every part of our looms, not only the shuttles, but the pickers, and 
other parts, and on all those things we get from 2,800 to 3,000 
hours out of our looms. One question I would like to ask is this: 
Is there anyone present who has been using the laminated type of 
shuttle, and by that I mean one made with multiple plywood banded 
together. I have been running some tests myself on that. 

Mr. K: We tried some of them but they came apart where they 
were glued. | 

Mr. S: I would like for Mr. T to tell me, since he says he gets 
3.300 hours out of his shuttles, what attention he gives his shuttles 
during that time, while it is running that length of time. 

Mr. T; Well, our second hand inspects the looms each shift and 
in that inspection he takes into consideration the shuttle and the 
shuttle box, of course, to see that they are in good order and then 
the loom fixer checks the looms to see if there is anything wrong 
with them so as to try to catch trouble before we have a major break- 
down caused by parts wearing out. 

Mr. S: But I would like to know what particular attention you 
give your shuttles that gives them such long life, as far as greasing 
and polishing is concerned. Do you give them any particular atten- 
tion that you could tell us about? 

Mr, T: We take them out and polish them, and we use tallow on 
them and use real fine sandpaper on the rough places if there is 
anything of that nature there. That is done during the inspections. 
If we find one that needs any attention it gets it; otherwise, we don't 
give it attention. 

Chairman Shaw; Do you have a regular inspection team or crew? 

Mr. T: No, sir, that is done by the regular loom fixer and second 
hand; they go over the job through the rotation period. I think the 
thing that helps most about it is the use of the dating of the shuttles 
and putting the loom number on it, and.then at the end of each 
month I see the records in the supply room myself and check them 
and if I see something that appears to me to be out of line I take 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


it up with the overseer and he handles it from there on. In this way 
we have brought about longer life in our shuttles, getting longer 
runs out of them. 

Chairman Shaw: Can you give us anything on this question “How 
do you cover binders ?”’ 

Mr. W: We clean our binders by using a steel brush and on the 
wooden binders we take a tool and scrape the upper leather and on 
the wooden binders we use a very quick cement, fasten one end and 
put the opposite end in a vise and pull it, stretch it; we do not 
use Clamps. The cement we use is a very quick cement which allows 
us to put them back in use in 15 minutes and, as I said, we do not 
use clamps. We use a burnishing ink, which has a wax base, and 
finish the face of the leather and on the edges we use a shoe finish 
wax which leaves the edges just like the face. 

Chairman Shaw: Do you have certain skilled persons to do that 
or does your fixer do it, or how? 


YOU WANT 


Mr. W: We have two boys and that’s all they do is to cover 
binders. We have approximately 2,000 looms and they don't do 
anything but look after those binders. We date each of the binders 
and when we have new binders to come in from the factory we 
always polish those before we put them in the looms. 

Mr. P: I would like to know if anyone here has tried double- 
faced y 3 in place of cement. 

Mr. W: In using cement you have to ull the slack out of the 
Jaae you have got to be familiar with leather to be able to pull 
it, to be able to stretch it. We have never used that double- 
faced tape. | 

Mr. P: Using the double-faced tape speeds up the operation of 
the covering of the binder; you do not have to wait on the glue or 
cement to set, and it seems to bond better. The Scotch tape people 
make it and other industrial concerns do, too. It. is strictly in the 
experimental stage as far as 1 am concerned. It comes in any width. 

Mr. W; It may be all right. With this cement that we use. we 
get them back in within 15 minutes;is is very quick and there is 
nothing there to crystalize, 


GOOD CLOTH! 


By FRANK D. HERRING 
Part 30 — Roped off Filling 


F A DAILY systematic check up is followed in the weav- 
ing department it will be learned that most of the roped 
off filling troubles, like most all imperfections in cloth, will 
be confined to a very small percentage of the looms. This 
would naturally indicate that these few looms are out of fix. 
This is true in a sense, but not literally so, because it 1s 
impossible for the loom fixer to make every adjustment on 
every loom exactly the same. Some looms will have a little 
more power on the pick than others, and some of the shuttle 
boxes, due to many governing factors, will be slacker and 
fail to grip the shuttle as firmly as others. These looms will 
be more readily affected by temperature and humidity varia- 
tions, permitting the shuttles to contact the pickers with 
greater force and thereby bringing the shuttle to a more 
sudden and abrupt stop and this will sometimes cause the 
filling to shell off, in battery end of loom, and this shelled, 
or roped off filling will sometimes pass through the shuttle 
eye without breaking and be layed into the cloth on the 
next pick or passage of the shuttle to the opposite end 
of loom. 

The above condition will be considerably aggravated if 
the filling yarn is. wound too slack on the bobbin, or if the 
yarn is built on the bobbin with the spinning traverse travel- 
ing down slow and up fast. Properly conditioned filling 
will also reduce the possibility of roped off filling. I men- 
tion the above things to emphasize the fact that the loom 
fixer is not always altogether to blame for roped off filling 
in the cloth. No loom fixer, regardless of how good he 
is, can keep the shuttles boxed on his section when there 
are extreme changes up or down in the temperature and 
moisture content, humidity, in the weave room, and when 
the shuttles are not boxing properly ropey filling, along 
with many other troubles, will be the result. My experience 
has been that too many weave room men are indifferent 
about keeping the proper room condition for best results. 
Due to varying local conditions it is not possible to give 
specific figures relating to temperature and relative humidity 
which would be suitable for all weaving mills. On heavily 
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sized warp yarn thoroughly dried on the slashers, a higher 
humidity would be required to reduce warp yarn breakage 
on the loom, and vice versa. ; 

The wise thing to do is for the overseer of weaving to 
determine what per cent humidity is best for his conditions, 
and then inaugurate a system of check and follow up that 
will maintain this condition. This cannot be done unless 
regular readings are made at regular intervals, and for best 
results these readings should be made every two hours dur- 
ing the operating time. This report should be given to the 
overseer, and he in turn should pass it on to the super- 
intendent. When determining what per cent humidity is 
best, the fact should be kept in mind that the higher the 
humidity the higher the temeperature must be, because cool 
air will not absorb and retain as much moisture as warm 
air, and of course the same is true with yarn. The best for 
average conditions is 78 to 80 degrees (Fahrenheit) temper- 
ature and 84 to 87 degrees relative humidity. 

Roped off filling will occur sometimes when the filling 
is alright and the room condition is correct, and of course 
this would be a fault of the loom. When this is the case 
the loom fixer should proceed as follows and check the 
following parts in the order named. (1) The shuttle. See 
that the shuttle spring is tight and the bobbin pointing 
straight. If the bobbin is loose or not pointing straight the 
strand of yarn being pulled eff will drag against the tapered 
portion of the yarn on the bobbin, and this will sometimes 
cause roped off filling. Make sure that all the bristles are 
properly placed in the shuttle. If only two bristles are 
used, they should be placed near the tip end of the bobbin 
and exert a slight pressure on the bobbin, but not on the 
yarn. If more than two bristles are used they should be 
placed slightly higher in the shuttle walls than the two 
front bristles, and the holes should be drilled so that these 
bristles will point at sharper angles towards the shuttle eye. 
Any bristles, other than the two near the end of the bobbin, 
are put in the shuttle to break the ballooning of the yarn, 
and not to create tension or friction on the yarn, and they 
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taper of the filling yarn as this would also cause the strand 
of filling being pulled off the drag off a small portion of 
yarn comprising the taper. Few weave room men realize 
the real value of having the bristles, or frictions, properly 
placed in the shuttles. It is customary for the shuttle makers 
to furnish the shuttles with only two bristles near the end 
of the bobbin, but very often it is necessary to use more than 
these two in order to control the actions of the filling; so, 
these additional bristles must be put in at the mill, and 
this work is usually done by the loom fixer, and most of 
the loom fixers will do a bad job of it. I have never seen 
two loom fixers who would bristle up two shuttles exactly 
alike; so, in this event one, and probably both are wrong. 


My experience has taught me that the most effective way to — 


get the shuttles bristled is to have one man do the job before 
they are given out to the fixers. Of course bristles have to 
be replaced. They: lose out sometimes, and they will wear 
out, and these should be replaced by the fixers, but it would 
not be necessary for him to drill new holes, as the holes 
would be there already, and in the right places. 

(2) The pick motion. Make sure that the stroke on 
the picker stick is correct, and the pick cam set so as to 
pick at the proper time. Before setting the stroke on the 
picker stick the parallel plug should be checked, and it 
excessively worn it should be replaced. 

(3) Boxing the shuttle. Correct boxing of the shuttle 
is of very vital importance for a number of reasons. If the 
shuttle box is too slack it will allow the shuttle to strike 
the picker with sufficient force to cause the shuttle to re- 
bound, and this will sometimes cause the filling yarn to 
shell off and result in ropey filling in the cloth. Too many 
overseers and loom fixers are indifferent about boxing the 
shuttles, and the result is excessive loom stoppage and in- 
creased imperfections in the cloth. If the overseer will get 
each loom fixer on each shift to go over his section and 
check each loom and see that the shuttles are boxing cor- 
rectly he will not have to check the fixers very long to see 
that they are doing this work, because the fixers will soon 
realize that it will help them so much that they will want 
to continue it. (This check should be made immediately after 
change time on each shift). I have seen this reduce the 
number of looms flagged on each shift by as much as 50 
per cent. Before making this rule, the overseer should deter- 
mine, for a fact, that every fixer on the job knows the 
correct way to box the shuttles, because lots of them do 
not know. The shuttle enters the shuttle box with a lot 
of driven power on it, and it should be brought to a stop 
gradually. We have three things to aid in bringing the 
shuttle to a gradual stop—the protector rod springs, the 


binder springs, and the check strap. The protector rod 


springs should be adjusted to a point where they will hold 
the protector rod fingers firmly in contact with the binders 
at all times, and not allow the fingers. to shimmy and bounce 
away from the binders while the loom is in operation. With 
the shuttle all the way up in the box, adjustments should 
be made on the front box plate and the back binder to 
place the point of the shuttle spur directly over the center 
of the picker stck slot in the lay and raise the protector rod 
daggers about five-eighths of an inch clear of the frogs, and 
at this point, adjust the dagger stop to a.point where there 
will be one-eighth to three-sixteenths of an inch play be- 
tween the dagger stop and the protector rod daggers. Re- 
move the shuttle from the box and adjust the binder spring 
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should be placed so as to avoid excessive pressure on the. 


to where it will rest firmly against the back binder. (I pre- 
fer a rather tight binder spring). Pull the picker stick all 
the way back against the end of the lay end and adjust 
the check strap to a point where there will be 114, inches 
clearance between the check strap and the picker stick, 
and at this point the shuttle check bolt should be in the 
cénter of the shuttle check slot. Adjust the adjustable fric- 
tion against the check strap so as to stop the picker stick 
about 114 to two inches from the end of the lay end. 

At this point check the heel spring and be sure it is 
not tight enough to pull the check strap out of checking 
position and allow the picker stick to drop back to the end 
of the lay end while the loom is in operation. (The heel 
spring. should be adjusted just tight enough to hold the 
parallel tongue in contact with the parallel plug). Start 
the loom, and if the shuttle is not boxing properly make 
the necessary adjustments on the check strap or the binder 
spring, but do’ not drive the back end of the front box 
plate in to pinch and hold the shuttle. It is bad loom 
fixing to pinch, or wedge the shuttle in the shuttle box in 
order to hold it and prevent rebounding, because if the 
shuttle is wedged tight in the shuttle box it requires too 
much power to drive it out on the pick, and this will create 
unnecessary strain on all parts of the pick motion and other 
parts of the loom, and it will also prevent the straight 
passage or tracking of the shuttle across to the opposite end 
of the lay. After the necessary adjustments have been made 
to box the shuttle the fixer should always check the harness 
to determine if they aré set and timed right, because if the 
harness sheds are too tight in relation to the shuttle race, 
or race plate, the shuttle will be thrown against the top - 
flange on the back box plate and prevent it from boxing 
properly, and this also will create unnecessary wear on the 
top of the shuttle. The same thing will happen if the 
harness are timed too early, because the harness will start 
changing before the shuttle clears the sheds and this will 
cause the shuttle to rise before entering the shuttle box. 

(4) The filling feeler. Put an empty bobbin in the shuttle 
and check all the necessary adjustments, If the feeler blade 
or plunger is too high or too low in relation to the bobbin 
in shuttle it will sometimes cause the filling to rope off 
after the filling yarn is wound off down to the point where 
the feeler blade contacts the taper of the yarn on the bobbin. 


The same thing will happen if the feeler spring has too 
much tension on it. 


Kinky Filling 


Kinky and ropey filling are very closely related troubles, 
because many of the same faulty conditions will cause both 
troubles. Kinky filling in cloth is confined to single filling 
yarns and is usually caused by one, or all of three things; 
varying temperature and humidity conditions in weave room, 
preventing the shuttles from boxing properly, excessive 
twist in the filling yarn, and improperly conditioned filling 
yarn. Most kinky filling troubles are encountered on coarse 
or heavy numbered yarn, and it is almost always necessary 
to condition this type filling thoroughly to prevent excessive 
breakage and kinking while weaving. All single filling 
will give less trouble while weaving if it has been thor- 
oughly conditioned, because proper conditioning sets the 
twist in the yarn and prevents it from cutting many pecu- 
liar capers while being run off the bobbin in the shuttle. 
A good sure way to test filling for excessive twist or in- 
sufficient conditioning is to hold the filling bobbin in one 
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hand and pull off about a yard of the filling strand with 
the other hand, then bring the hands together allowing the 
filling strand to twist together; then if the filling strand can 
be pulled back out straight without locking or twisting 
together it is good, almost positive, evidence that the trou- 
ble is the fault of the loom. 

In this event proceed as follows and check the things 
in the order named. (1) The shuttle. Check the shuttle as 
already specified, but in addition it might be necessary to 
increase the friction, or tension on the filling strand by using 
larger and stronger bunches of bristles at the tip end of 
the bobbin. (Two) and (3) same as already mentioned. 
(4) The harness. We have more trouble with kinky filling 
when weaving cloth using more than two harness. This 
is caused by the fact that it is more difficult to set the 
harness to a point where all the sheds are even when they 
are open. If one or more of the top sheds are slack these 
slack warp threads will trap the kink in the filling strand 
before the ‘pull by the passage of the shuttle has straightened 
it out. If the harness is timed too early the sheds will start 
closing on the filling strand before the slack has been pulled 
out and the same thing will happen as mentioned above. 

Most kinky filling is made when the shuttle is passing 


towards the shipper handle end of the loom, because when 
the shuttle is in the box on the battery end the shuttle eye 
is about 16 inches from the selvage of the cloth, depending 
on the width of the cloth, and when the shuttle leaves this 
R.H. end it must travel several inches before this slack 
has been removed from the filling strand and tension put 
on it by the bristles in the shuttle. This trouble is greatly 
increased when weaving cloth much narrower than the loom 
was built to make, and in this event it is absolutely neces- 
sary to use increased tension, or heavier bristles in the 
shuttle. | 

Most Draper looms operating in this country are equipped 
with the Stafford thread cutting device, and the things 
mentioned above apply to looms using this device. But 
many mills are still using the older type shuttle feelers 
and cutting devices, and with these a different front box 
plate is used on the battery end of the loom and they 
present problems regarding kinky filling which we do not 
have when using the Stafford device type front box plate 
on battery end. The old box plate is wider and contacts 
considerably more of the front wall of the shuttle, and on 


account of this tt is necessary to see that the thread groove 


in the front wall of the shuttle is kept cut deep enough to 
prevent pinching or rolling of the strand of filling as it 
leaves the box on the pick. 


The 


RECORD attendance was indicative of the widespread 

interest shown in the 30th annual convention of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists held 
Oct. 17-19 at the Statler Hotel in New York City. Ninety 
displays featured the largest textile chemistry exposition 
ever held in the United States. Visitors to the exposition 
viewed the latest in dyestuffs, processing oils and chemicals, 
finishes and auxiliaries, together with wet process and test- 
ing apparatus. 

A total of 18 technical papers dealing with newest de- 
velopments in the industry were presented during the three- 
day meeting at sessions of the dyeing group, printing group, 
auxiliaries and testing group and the finishing group. 

Winners in the intersectional paper contest, announced at 
the annual banquet concluding the event, were (1) the 
New York Section with a paper on “The Measurement of 
Fabric Soiling;” (2) the Rhode Island Section, “The Con- 
tinuous Dyeing of New Synthetic Fibers;’’ and (3) the 
Philadelphia Section’s paper on “Some Variables in Improv- 
ing the Crease Recovery of Cotton Fabrics with Synthetic 
Resins.’ 

For the first time, winners of a contest for senior year 
students of textile institutes presented their prize-winning 
papers at the A.A.T.C.C. convention. They were Robert J. 
Lynch of the Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, 
N. Y., “The Relative Effects of Temperature and Humidity 
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on Moisture Content of Cotton and Wool Fibers, Yarns 
and Fabrics;"’ and C. Franklin Donyes of the School of Tex- 
tiles at North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., “Tex- 
tile Applications of Infra-red Photography.” 

The winning New York Section intersectional contest 
paper outlined three laboratory test methods for measure- 
ment of the soiling tendency of fabrics. Three test methods 
resulted, it was explained, because it was found that not 
enough information was available on the mechariisms of 
soiling to permit development of a single test method. These 
test methods, all of which are designed to evaluate in a 
controlled way the various means by which soil may im- 
pinge upon textiles, are (1) the blower test, which causes 
impingement of soil from an air stream by interception and 
innertial effect; (2) the tumbler test, which causes impinge- 
ment of soil by deposition and transfer; and (3) the floor 
test, which produces impingement principally by deposition 
and transfer. 

An investigation to develop continuous dyeing methods 
for fabrics composed of the new synthetic fibers was sum- 
marized in the contest paper of the Rhode Island Section, 
winner of second place. It was revealed that selected vat 
dyes and their leuco esters could be utilized for the. prac- 
tical dyeing of fabrics composed of polyester and acrylic 
fibers. The Philadelphia Section’s paper, starting with a 
comparison of various resin types on two cotton fabrics, 
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was extended to cover the effect of catalysis and curing 
conditions, pre- and after-mercerization, and stiffening and 
softening agents, on a variety of fabrics. It was concluded 


that selection of a proper fabric and the use of a softener 


with the resin formulation were the most important factors 
in producing textiles with high crease recovery and maxt- 
mum tear strength. 


Dyeing Group Meeting 


Five papers were presented during the meeting of the 
dyeing group. Dr. John D. Guthrie of the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratories, New Orleans, La., discussed 

“Attachment of Dyes to Cotton by Ether Linkage. " Cotton 
fabric colored by this process, Dr. Guthrie declared, has 
outstanding wash fastness. While the light fastness of 
colors so dyed is only fair, he said, it is equal to or better 
than cotton fabrics dyed with commercially developed azo 
colors. 

Dr. George M. Gantz of General Aniline & Film Corp., 
in considering “Textile Fibers from Synthetic Resins,” re- 
ported that special techniques involving high temperatures, 
swelling agents and coupling agents have been found to 
greatly increase dye afhinity, but that much more work must 
be done before these fibers can be dyed with fastness quali- 
ties equal to their inherent durability. 

A study of copper salts as assistants in dyeing Orlon 
acrylic fiber was presented by Dr. R. H. Blaker and Dr. J. F. 
Laucius of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. These 
studies, they revealed, have led to the development of a 
satisfactory dyeing procedure for polyacrylonitrile fibers in 
general. According to the Du Pont technicians, this process 
requires formation of a cuprous salt of an acid dye within 
the fiber. Cuprous ion is first absorbed by Orlon fiber, and 
forms bonds with certain nitrile groups’ A dye anion then 
forms a salt with one of the cuprous ions thus bound. 
Temperature, pH of dye bath and concentration of cuprous 
ion have a pronounced effect on the rate of dyeing, they 
said. 

“The Ogden Process for Simultaneous Stripping and 
Dyeing of Wool’ was outlined by F. A. Prisley, director 
of research for Watson Park Co., Ballardvale, Mass. Ac- 


A.A.T.C.C, OFFICERS—Seated, le ft to right: George O. Linberg, vice- 
president; C. Nerris Rabeold, president; and J. Robert Bonnar, vice- 
president. Standing, same order: Leonard S. Little, chairman of the 


research committee; Harold C. Chapin, seeretary; Albert E. Sampson, 
assistant treasurer; William R. Moorhouse, treasurer; and Hareld W. 


Stiegler, director of research. 
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cording to Mr. Prisley, it has been found that under suit- 
able conditions satisfactory results may be obtained by dye- 
ing and stripping re-used and re-worked materials in one 
bath. The procedure currently used in most plants consists 
of stripping followed by a wash and often by neutralizing 
in a new bath. The goods are then re-dyed in a fresh bath. 
The Ogden process, he said, may be used to eliminate one 
and in some cases two of these three baths. 

The session of the dyeing group was concluded with a 
paper on “The Standfast Process of Dyeing” presented by 
Francis S. Richardson of the Waldrich Co., Delawanna, 


'N. J. Reviewing the Standfast process, Mr. Richardson 


revealed that the principle involved in the process is the 
use of molten metal as the medium in which fixation of 
the dye occurs. The cloth is impregnated with dye liquor 
and passed through the molten metal, where dyeing ts com- 


pleted. The unit consists of two parts, the dyeing machine 


and the conventional soaping range, but both are run to- 
gether as a single unit. 


Printing Group Meeting 


The printing group session, conducted on the opening 
day of the convention along with that of the dyeing group, 
saw the presentation of four technical papers. 

The printing machine of the future, according to Donald 
C. McGiehan of Rice-Barton Corp., New York, will pro- 
vide additional cloth decorative effects. The new pattern 
effects, he said, might be provided by driving print rolls of 
various circumferences; adding that some ‘interesting de-. 
signs may be developed by driving some print rolls at mul- 
tiple speeds of the others. In considering his topic, “The 
Mechanics of Textile Printing,’ Mr. McGiehan discussed 
also the construction of printing machines and reasons for 


various practices in printing different cloths as well as new 


developments in printing machine construction. 

“Some Obesrvations in Textile Printing’’ was the topic 
of Otto F. Habel of General Dyestuff Corp., who gave a 
brief account of past and present developments in the textile 
printing field in the light of future significance. He gave 
particular attention to resist printing and also the printing 
of vat colors by the flash or chemical pad principle, express- 
ing the opinion that resist printing as well as the printing 
of vat colors by the chemical pad process in both machine 
and screen printing will find wider application in this 
country. 

Albert P. Royle of Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., New 
York, described “The Use of Resinous-Copper Complexes 
in Printing’ in which the copper is incorporated within the 
resin mclecule and “‘its use produces a tremendous increase 
in fastness.”” According to Mr. Royle, “tests on goods dyed 
or printed with direct colors which have not been treated 
show a considerable loss of oo Fane a bad staining of white 
cotton when washed at 140° F., but the same type of dye- 
stuff when after-treated ' with resinous-copper complex 
will shew little or no loss of color and no staining of cotton 
at this temperature.” 

~The use of alkyd resin water-in-oil emulsions for textile 
print work requires careful control of conditions, it was 
stated by Howard C. Woodruff of the chemical division of 
General Electric Co,, in discussing ‘The Effect of Emulsion 
Stability on the Range of Color Values Obtained from Pig- 
ment Printing Media.’ According to Mr. Woodruff, the 
method of emulsion stability measurement derived from 
current practice in the art and appears suitable for use as 
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an experimental tool for further research, being particularly 
adapted for use in measuring, and therefore controlling 
variations during the diverse stages of manufacturing textile 
print media for production purposes. 


Auxiliaries and Testing Group 


The auxiliaries and testing group met Friday morning, 
Oct. 19, with P. J. Wood of Royce Chemical Co., Carlton 
Hill, N. J., presiding. 

The first paper presented at this session was “The Engi- 
neering Approach to Woolen Fiber Lubrication” by Paul J. 
Martin of Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Boston, Mass. Within 
the past year and a half, he stated, a new approach to the 
proper use of wool oils has been successfully employed in 
woolen mills throughout the country. This system of tech- 
nical service, he said, embraces all phases of woolen mill 
processing which are affected by or which affect woolen fiber 
lubricants. He paid particular attention to the oil content 
and the moisture content of the stock from the picker house 
through the finishing department, adding that determination 
of these data is speeded through the use of a modern mots- 
ture meter recently adapted to woolen mill requirements 
which eliminates tedious laboratory methods of determining 
moisture regain and makes it possible to run these evalua- 
‘tions in a matter of seconds. 

Although it was known that detergents and other surface 
active agents were effective because they were absorbed, it 
has been possible until recently to determine the amount 
actually absorbed on the textile surfaces, it was revealed by 
L. H. Flett, L: F. Hoyt and J. Walter of the National 
Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., in their 
paper, ‘Quantitative Data on the Absorption of a Detergent 
by Cotten Sheeting Under Textile Processing Conditions.” 
Improved analytical procedures capable of assaying minute 


‘Agents in Textile Applications.” 


ACRILAN aerylic fiber was formally introduced to the textile indus- 
try by the Chemstrand Corp. at the October convention of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. The display 
featured an illustration of the architect's conception of the finished 
Chemstrand facilities at Deeatur, Ala. On the center background 
was a flow chart indicating the steps in Acrilan production. Situated 
at the end of the flew chart was a revolving bow! of give-away 
sample Aecrilan. Flanking the chart were samples of Aecrilan in 
various end-uses to illustrate its properties of dyeability, anlimited 
blends with all known fibers, warmth and warm-to-the-touch factors, 
high recovery of fibers when distorted, semi-permanent heat-set 
creases, fabric stability, and bulk without weight. The company has 
prepared a three-color give-away booklet describing the corporation, 
its production facilities and the properties ascribed to Acrilan staple 
fiber. 
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quantities of anionic detergents, they reported, has made it 
possible to study both the amount of Nacconol adsorbed 
from solution by textile fibers and the factors which govern 
that adsorption. 

Progress in Wetting and Re-wetting Test Methods” was 
outlined by Dr. Leonard Shapiro of Synthron, Inc., Ashton, 
R. I., who reported that the most frequently used tests are 
the ‘sinking tests,” especially the loaded tape and skein 
methods which he described as excellent for rapid labora- 
tory testing. He added, however, that these measure time 
for only one degree of wetting. A rate-of-wetting curve is 
important for complete evaluation, he declared, adding that 
the hydrometer method is the simplest. Re-wetting speeds 
improve considerably with increase pad temperature and 
increasing immersion time, he said, declaring that drying 
conditions are also important. 

Drs. John J. Singer and Frederick C. Bersworth of Bers- 


_ worth Chemical Co., Framingham, Mass., described briefly 


the chemistry involved when metallic ions react with or- 
ganic complexing agents in their paper, “Sequestering 
The effects of metal im- 
purities in the dye bath and their inactivation through the 
use of organic complexing agents was discussed in detail. 

A discussion of the methods used for testing fabrics, 
dyes, finishes and other chemicals used in the textile industry 
for the presence of primary. skin irritants and cutaneous 
sensitizers was presented by Dr. Louis C. Barail of the 
United States Testing Co., Hoboken, N. J. Of five tests 
considered, Dr. Barail concluded that the animal intradermal 
single injection method has numerous advantages which 
make it the number one screening method for the testing of 


primary irritants and cutaneous sensitizers in the textile in- 


dustry because it is simple, accurate, reproducible, rapid, 
and inexpensive. 


Finishing Group Meeting 


The finishing group session, at which four papers were 
presented, was presided over by Weldon G. Helmus of 
Fairlawn Finishing Co., Fair Lawn, N. J. 

The first paper presented at this session was “Static Prob- 
lems and their Control in the Textile Industry,” by J. H. 
Hewson of John Hewson Co., New York, and Joseph A. 
Lopez of Kanmak Mills, Kulpmont, Pa. This paper out- 
lined the nature of the static problem in textile processing 
operations, the reasons for the increasing severity of this 
problem and the four major ways in which static affects 
textile operations. It was reported that the development of 
electronic controls operating under the principles of con- 
trolled diffuse discharge has increased the effectiveness of 
control over the problem of static in the textile industry 
and that the availability of this new production and quality 
control tool has given effective control over static and has 
permitted increased production speeds and control over 
quality and waste not formerly possible. 

Advantages and limitations on the use of brighteners 
for improving the appearance of textiles was considered 
by Dr. J. P. G. Beiswanger of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Easton, Pa., and Opal L. Sherburne of General Dye- 
stuff Corp., New York, in their paper “Textile Applica- 
tions of Brighteners.” Practical methods of application were 
described for rayon, cotton and wool and the importance 
of satisfactory methods of control were emphasized. ‘While 
the major portion of work to date has been on cellulosic 


fibers, the highly favorable results obtained by applying 
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American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists meant 


something besides eating to the delegates. It was the occasion of a mixed fibers symposium, which led off with an address by J. Spencer Love, 


chairman of the board of Burlington Mills Corp. 


brighteners to wool would seem to warrant extension of 
this evaluation technique to animal and possibly synthetic 
fibers,”’ it was stated. 

“Advances in Theoretical and Practical Studies of Gas 
Fading’’ was the title of a paper prepared by Walter D. 
Paist, Victor S. Salvin and William J. Myles of the Celanese 
Corp. of America in which the phenomena of gas fading 
was described and the mechanism of the reaction in relation 
to the nature of the fabric was discussed as well as the use 
of the newer dyes and inhibitors. It was reported that the 
problem of increasing the gas fading resistance of dyed 
fabrics has received and is receiving considerable attention 
from both the yarn producer and the dye manufacturer. The 
number of gas fading complaints has been markedly re- 
duced, it was stated, and will be reduced much further as 
the use of improved dyes increases. 

Data collected in connection with a survey aimed at de- 
veloping information which might lead to improvements in 
the chemistry and mechanics of the continuous peroxide 
bleach system were presented by T. E. Bell and N. J. Stalter 
of the electrochemicals department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., in a paper titled ‘‘Characteristics of 
Cotton Fabrics Processed in Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
Systems.’ Summarizing their survey, the Du Pont techni- 
cians conclude that (1) the continuous peroxide bleaching 
process will produce satisfactory whiteness and whiteness 
retention on aging; (2) the fiber is not damaged, as detet- 
mined by fluidity measurements; (3) a satisfactory absorb- 
ency can be attained, both the caustic and peroxide treat- 
ments being mutually helpful; (4) non-cotton values are 
generally in line with accepted values; (5) the amount of 
oils, fats and waxes remaining in the goods is slightly less 
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than in other processes; (6) the function of the gray sour 
needs further study; and (7) the pH values of goods con- 
tinuously bleached are higher than from batch processes. 


Intersectional Contest 


Other intersectional research contest papers presented at 
the convention, not in the prize winning category mentioned 
previously, included those of the Southeastern Section, South 
Central Section, Northern New England Section and the 
Mid-West Section. 

The Southeastern Section’s paper, “A Study of the Effects 
of Fabric Construction and Mercerization on the Light and 
Washfastness of Vat Dyes,” highlights an investigation of 
the possible effects of fabric construction and preparation on 
the light and washfastness characteristics of vat-dyed fabrics, 
with the study indicating that light and washfastness are 


. characteristics of dyestuff itself and are apparently unaffected 


by fabric construction or previous mercerization. 

A device intended to aid-in judging the hand of very 
soft fabrics is described in the contest paper of the South 
Central Section, titled ““Toward a Simple Mechanical Means 
of Judging Hand.” The fabric gauge, or ring method, con- 
sists of pulling a nine-inch square through a porcelain pot 
eye 13/16th of an inch in inside diameter, and at the same 
time measuring on a tensometer the maximum tension re- 
quired for the operation. Test results, the paper revealed, 
showed good correlation with hand evaluation but it was 
stated that more testing should be done for true evaluation 
of the instrument. ae 

The Northern New England Section's paper, “The Effect 
of Agitation on Dyeing,’ revealed that the way agitation is 
applied in the dyebath is at least as important as the amount 
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of agitation. It was further stated that the use of beads of 
inert material in the solution speeded the dyeing, as well as 
greater agitation by use of a wider arc of swing in the 
apparatus used. Also, doubling the energy input by dou- 
bling the amount of dye solution and the abound of fabric 
used, had, no effect on the time required, it was revealed. 
“New Developments in the Dyeing of Synthetic Fibers’’ 
was the title of the Mid-West Section’s contest paper. It 
presented new methods for dyeing such synthetic fibers as 
nylon, Dacron polyester fiber and Orlon acrylic fiber said 
to be more economical and to produce better results. Com- 
parative formulas for different procedures were given. 


Symposium 


Two outstanding guest speakers heard during the con- 
vention were J. Spencer Love, chairman of the board of 
Burlington Mills Corp., and Dr. L. B. Cook, chief of the 
dyeing and finishing branch of the textile division of the 


HEADWORK—Burwell Abbott, right, famous caricaturist, sizes up 
C. Norris Rabold, 1951-52 president of the A.A.T.C.C. Looking on, 
center, is Thomas T. Allen, New England representative of the Vir- 
ginia Smelting Co., which featured Mr. Abbott at its booth at the 
show and presented the ce eramic studies done by hand to the visiting 
delegates. 


NEW DYES FEATURED—Spectrolenes, new fast color hases which 
mix rapidly with combinations of naphthols to provide a large num- 
ber of brilliant shades of fresh dyes for textiles, were featured in 
the exhibit of the Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. at the 30th annual 
convention of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colerists. In the new method for mixing dyes, developed by Hilton- 
Davis, the bases and naphthols are put together right at the finishing 
plants, thus averting any loss of color and brilliance. 


National Production Authority. 

Speaking before a mixed fibers symposium luncheon, Mr. 
Love told the group that ‘‘we are indeed standing today on 
the threshold of some of the greatest fabric advances yet 
open to the textile industry,’ but added that this advance- 
ment would not come of itself. “It will take hard work 
and a substantial period of time. And it will take wise and 
alert direction by management to produce these so-called 
wonder fabrics. 

Taking as his subject, “From Wonder Fiber to Wonder 
Fabric—A Challenge to Management,’ Mr. Love cautioned 
that the ‘wonder’ fiber does not always produce a ‘‘wonder’’ 
fabric. “These of you who have gone through the trials 
and tribulations from fiber to fabric realize that it takes a 
lot of research, experimentation, sampling, and investiga- 
tion of all the details connected with spinning, conditioning, 
mixing, twisting, weaving, dyeing and finishing before a 
satisfactory fabric is produced.” 

Mr. Love suggested that perhaps the industry was over- 
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publicizing the new fibers, before it knew all about them. 
He cautioned, don't overlook the possibilities in the fibers 
that have been in existence for some time—tayon, acetate, 
nylon—these continue to offer tremendous possibilities, he 


said. He also stressed the need for creation of one industry- 


wide promotion body; a council embracing all members of 
the man-made textile community including yarn: producers, 
fabricators, converters and dyers and finishers. 

Dr. Cook confined his remarks to activities of the dyeing 
and finishing branch of the N.P.A. textile division in the 
defense mobilization program. He listed the general duties 
of the dyeing and finishing branch as follows: (1) Analyze 
supply and demand for essential resources and material by 
industry and business and recommend proposed allocations. 
(2) Ascertain status of productive capacity of critical 
dustries and recommend measures necessary to increase such 
capacity. (3) Formulate allocations and conservation orders 
and administer all approved orders and control measures. 
(4) Direct flow of critical materials and schedule produc- 


f 


a 


AHCOVAT-DYED FABRICS and a new range of dyestuffs known as 
the Solacet colors were the principal displays of Arnold, Hoffman 
& Co., Inc., during the wet processing show held in conjunction with 
the A.A.T.C.C. convention. In addition, examples were provided 
demonstrating the application of the Ahecovels and others in the line 
of textile and industrial specialties offered by this Providence, R. L., 
firm. 
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tion and delivery of critical materials, components and end 
products. (5) Direct utilization of facilities to maintain 
schedules and to assure best utilization of existing productive 
facilities. (6) Recommend and administer conservation and 
scrap programs. 

He concluded his remarks with “this branch has no prod- 
ucts under conservation, no material under allocation and 
does not expect to have any in the foreseeable future. We 
have been able to render assistance to the textile finishing 
industry-—as a sort of friend in court—in its contacts with 
other divisions. We plan to continue to give our customers 
this type of service.” 

A feature of the annual banquet concluding the 
A.A.T.C.C. convention was presentation of the Olney Medal 
to Raymond W. Jacoby of the Ciba Co. The Olney Medal 
is awarded annually by A.A.T.C.C. for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of textile chemistry and is considered one 
of the industry’s greatest honors. C. Norris Rabold of 
Erwin Mills, Cooleemee, N. C., president of the association, 
made the presentation of the medal to Mr. Jacoby. 

Prior to .presentation of the medal to Mr. Jacoby, ad- 
dresses were heard by Elliott Broadbent of Glenyon Print 
Works, “The Medalist, the Man,” and by Dr. W. George 
Parks of the University of Rhode Island, “The Medalist, 
the Scientist,’ 

management as well as chemists to make greater use of the 
word “Why? in their daily 

Officers of the A.A.T.C.C. 
George O. Linberg of Belle Chemica Co., Boston, Mass., 
vice- president; J. Robert Bonnar of General Dyestuff Corp., 
New York, vice-president; Dr. Harold C. Chapin of Lowell, 
Mass., secretary; William R. Moorhouse of National Aniline 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., treasurer; Albert 
E. Sampson, also of National Aniline, assistant treasurer, 
Leonard §. Little, textile consultant of New York City, 
chairman of the’ research committee; and Dr, Harold W. 
Stiegler of Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute, director of 
research. 


New Method For Dyeing Dynel For Blends 
A specific method for stock dyeing the dynel to be used 


In his acceptance address Mr. Jacoby urged | 


Mr. Rabold, 


in the 15 per cent dynel-85 per cent wool blend, authorized 
in new specifications for Marine Corps green kersey, has 
been developed by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Details of the 
new method, which employs the “copper drip” technique, 
indicate that it is practical for immediate use in commer- 
cial equipment, according to T. A. Feild, Jr., who has been 
in charge of the development at Carbide’s laboratories in 
South Charleston, W. Va. 

Development of the technique was stimulated by the 
issuance on Nov. 1 of Inv. 145-S for 672,200 yards of 
green kersey cloth for the Marine Corps Supply Depot, 
Philadelphia. Bids were to be opened at 11 a.m. on 
Nov. 26. 

The procedure consists of five successive steps in the 
dyebath: preliminary dyeing, the ‘drip’ period, resumption 
of dyeing, relustering with sodium sulfate, and rinsing and 
scouring. Total dyeing time from loading to unloading is 
estimated at five hours. Estimated total cost of all dyes, 
assistants, wetting agents and scouring materials is from 
23 to 25 cents per pound of stock. 

Mr. Feild stressed that proper heating and rate of liquor 
circulation are vitally impc:tant in using the new technique 
on the dynel-wool kersey blend. Some rearrangement of 
heating coils may be necessary in certain types of equipment. 
Heating coils are preferably located in the surge tank rather 
than in the dye kettle, except when open tubs are used. 

To control the flow of liquor, either hand throttle valves 
or orifice plates are desirable, he said. Liquor circulation 
should approximate one gallon per minute per pound of 
fiber. This results in a pressure drop across the stock of ten 
pounds per square inch. Higher rates of circulation may 
cause packing and later difficulty in cleaning up. In addi- 
tion, machine cover plates should be of a type that prevents 


cake shifting, Mr. Feild said. 


The new procedure employs 2.25 per cent Du Pont An- 
thraquinone Blue SWF 150 per cent; 4.5 per cent Eastman 
Fast Yellow 4RLF, and 0.90 per cent Eastman Fast Red 
GLF to obtain the correct shade of green. Fastness. studies 
are currently being made, although previous experience with 
these dyes indicates that the fastness obtained when the 
correct technique is used will far exceed that required by 
the specification. 


Engineers Study Electrical System 


ny JAMES T. MEADOR 


HE Charlotte Sub-Section of the American Institute. of 
Electrical Engineers had one of the most active meet- 
ings of its history on Monday evening, Sept. 24, with an 
inspection trip of the Pineville, N. C., plant of the Cone 
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Mills Corp., which was participated in by 75 members and 
guests. The gathering point was the Pineville High School 
Auditorium, where J. Dan McConnell, chief engineer of 
the Cone Mills Corp., gave the group an informal briefing 
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on the plant they were to visit, beginning with its history 
and explaining the features of interest to be observed while 
there, after which there followed a description of the plant's 
electric distribution system with its feeder and branch wiring 
arrangement. It was brought out that this plant in its 
original organization was one of the earliest in this par' 
of the country to use electric power supplied by the trans- 
mission lines of the Duke Power Co. from its Catawba 
hydroelectric generating plant, several miles away on the 
Catawba River. 

Mr. McConnell emphasized the importance of a close 
relaticnship between the electrical manufacturers and the 
textile industry, inasmuch as a more intimate familiarity of 
the electrical engineers with the problems of the mill men 
will bring about more accurate manufacturing and process 
controls which would yield a higher quality of production 
at a lower unit cost. He also pointed out the fact that a 
more thorough working knowledge of the production proc- 


ess methods and requirements of the textile industry by the’ 


electrical wiring engineers and contractors would result in 
less expensive, and yet, far more practical application and 
uses of electric power. 


Wiring Arrangement 


This plant, being of one-story construction and covering 
a wide area of considerable length, was considered as being 
too large for the usual type of wiring systems which would 
have required a single power service entrance with one 
switchboard of such capacity as to take all of the branch 
circuit breakers for all the departments of the whole mill. 
Therefore, after some prolonged studies had been made, 
they decided to have the plant belted with a 2,400 volt pri- 
mary transmission line around all four sides, with several 
transformer sub-stations located in ““balance’’ arrangement 
so that all transformers would have approximately the same 
load as they were all of the same rating, each being rated 
at 750 KVA, three-phase, 2,400 volts primary, 600 volts 
secondary, with taps for adjusting the voltage output. From 
these transformers the current was carried on a bus bar ar- 
rangement to a metal-clad air-break type switchboard with 
a main circuit breaker and a number of branch circuit break- 
ers. The main breaker being of 800 amperes continuous 
rating and 50,000 R.M.S. amperes interrupting capacity, 
and the branch breakers all being of 200 ampere continuous 
rating and 25,000 R.M.S. amperes interrupting capacity. 
From this point on into the mill, the usual type of mill 


wiring was used with the feeders being of two-inch con- 


duit with No. 3/0 varnished cambric cable, and the taps 
being one-third of the feeder size, or No. 6 V. C. cable in 
one-inch conduit. (This is a provision of the National Elec- 
trical Code that is so frequently either overlooked or inten- 
tionally neglected, in keeping with the necessity of the situ- 
ation.) See Section 4348 of the Code, éntitled ‘Feeder 
Taps in Inaccessible Locations,” which reads: “If the loca- 
tion of a tap to the feeder conductors is not accessible, the 
branch circuit switch and fuses may be placed where they 
will be accessible, provided the cables from the tap to the 
switch and fuses have the same current carrying capacity as 
the feeder; or, provided they have a capacity of at least one- 
third that of the feeder, and are not more than 25 feet 
long, with protection from mechanical injury.” Also, of 
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‘mill type flooring completed the construction: 


special interest was the fact that they could be. during 
emergency periods, supplied with current by the adjacent 
unit substations and switchboards if their own substation 
transformer or switchboard should fail in service. 

These feeders began to develop heavy condensation as 
they were put into service, which was during cold weather, 
when some condensation might have been expected. But, 
this time the condensation was excessive, and required some 
immediate attention. This situation was remedied by means 
of sealing the conduit and cable on both sides of the out- 
side wall through which they passed. 

Another feature of this plant which boosts it up the scale 
of what's new and good for the mill from the viewpoint 
of reduced fire hazards and labor health and accident insur- 
ance, is the fact that no greenfield flexible conduit was used 
in the plant for motor leads from the starters or controllers 
to the motor terminals. Instead, flexible neoprene, oilproof, 
rubber-jacketed cable with three conductors for power and 
one conductor, with green insulation, for the grounding 
circuit, was used with terminals at the various points, such 
as starters, switches, conduit fittings and motor terminal 
boxes, being made with waterproof connectors having neo- 
prene, oilproof stuffing glands for holding the cablé fast 
and tightly. This idea was especially featured in the weave 
room, on the loom wiring. 

The weave room floor, instead of being of the beam and 
decking type, same as the rest of the mill, was instead, of 
the type necessary for the modern, high-speed looms to 
be operated on without any movement. This was with a 
concrete slab floor base in which were embedded creosoted 
two by six-inch timbers, edge-up, on which wooden mill 
decking was spiked, and then hardwood (maple) finished, 
The looms 
were then glued to this finished floor by means of the usual 
felt pads and the glue which ‘is now used so frequently, 
and which has proven itself to, be of such satisfactory per- 
formance in so many Cases. 

This plant was the pioneer in the application and use 
of individual card drives on a large scale, inasmuch as the 
whole number of cards here was so equipped and started 
on this basis when this remodeled version of the plant 
was started up. Through the experimentation and data ob- 
tained at this plant, certain types of card drives have been 
perfected to the present satisfactory designs, thanks again, 
to the guidance of Dan McConnell. 

The production of this plant is gray goods, twills and 
drills, of 19s to 20s yarn. Virgil R. Revels is supérintendent 
and J. T. Lowry is master mechanic, both of whom con- 
ducted the tour of the plant with the able and alert assist- 
ance of several of their overseers and other personnel. 


Mr. McConnell urged that both the textile men and the 
electrical people concentrate on making future plans for 
meetings in such a manner as to bring together for “airing” 
all ideas of safety, economy and trouble-free production by 
means of electric power. At any rate, this meeting was rated 
as a most successful affair, as the men who developed and 
perfected the whole electrical power and lighting system 
were present for the occasion. William Rigler, electri- 
cal engineer, Watson and Hart, Engineers, Greensboro, 
N. C., who takes credit for the planning of the job, gave 
a brief discussion of the reasons for the accepted design. 
J. C. Cummings, Bryant Electric Co., High Point, N. C., 
explained the problems involved in the electrical con- 
struction, 
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Unique Lap Conveyor System 


MATERIALS handling system, by which laps are’ car- 

ried from waste pickers in the opening room to the 

plant's drapery department by a conveyor system having an 

over-all length of 1,850 feet and containing 308 lap hangers 

spaced on six-foot centers, was recently put into operation 
by Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 

Prior to the installation of the conveyor, it had been 
customary to handle these laps by mounting them on rack 
trucks capable of holding eight laps. Next, these were 
loaded by electric jack onto a truck which could hold two 
racks of laps. This truck would then be driven around the 
warehouse, across Milton Road, down Ellis Street and 
Joanna Square, and delivered to the cloth loading platform. 
From this point they would be picked up and carried to 
the basement by a man detailed for this job. This was a 
very expensive and wasteful operation. In addition to the 
delay and the waste of manpower caused by all this han- 


Top left: After doffing the lap from the picker, 
department 925 feet away. 


; the lap on the conveyor to begin its journey to the waste cards in the drapery 
Top right—The conveyor crosses over a road between the warehouse and Joanna Mill No. 1; it is enclosed in a tunnel 


dling, the laps suffered damage, causing rough laps to 
be delivered to the cards. Under the new arrangement, most 
of the laborious effort and excessive handling of the laps 
has been eliminated, resulting in great savings through 
reduction in cost and damage. | 

The conveyor is designed.to accommodate all laps made 
in the opening picker room and to deliver these to their 
destination without further handling. ‘One and one-half 
hours after the lap is placed on the hanger at the pickers it 
is delivered automatically at the unloading device adjacent 
to the drapery department cards. The lap, weighing 52 
pounds, arrives at the unloader in excellent condition. 

The operation of this conveyor is very simple. The picker 
hand, after doffing the lap, places it on a self-balanced 
hanger mounted on a chain. From there the chain carries 
it smoothly and evenly 925 feet away to the delivery point 
where it encounters an automatic unloading device. By 


of sheet metal to pretect the laps from the weather. Lower left——in this photograph are seen two laps on the conveyor midway in their journey to 
the waste cards. Lower center——On one track may be seen a rack returning lap pins, from which laps have been unwound, to the waste pickers for 


reuse; on the parallel track is a lap going from the waste pickers to the cards. 


waiting for the lap to be dumped automaticall 
pan and then to the rack. 
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Lower right-—At the end of the conveyor line J. E. Bedenbaugh is 


y onte the storage rack, The photographer caught this lap in motion as it was being dumped into the 
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means of a trigger mechanism, the lap engages a series of 
electric motions which causes it to be dumped into a pan 
and loaded by air pressure onto a chain which moves it the 
exact width of the lap in order to make room for the next 
lap. As the laps are delivered, the chain on the unloader 
moves further and further toward the end of the machine 
where the card operators remove them and place them on 
individual cards. 

At intervals the pins on which the laps were rolled 
are collected after the laps are unwound onto the cards, and 
the same conveyor system returns these pins in a tray to the 
waste pickers for re-use. 


Plant Maintenance Parley Set Jan. 14-17 


Manly Fleischmann, administrator, Defense Production 
Administration, will head a group of 56 speakers in the 
most extensive discussion of plant maintenance problems 
ever undertaken, to be held at the Plant Maintenance Con- 
ference, Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 14-17, 
1952, it is announced by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., the expo- 
sition management. 

The conference, which will be held in conjunction with 
the Plant Maintenance Show, will have as its general chair- 
man L. C. Morrow, consulting editor, Factory Management 
& Maintenance. More than 14,000 are expected to attend 
and 225 companies are expected to exhibit. 

The displays also will be of record proportions in the 
field and will cover an area five times that of the first 
show held two years ago in Cleveland. Special emphasis 
in both the conference and the exhibits will be placed on 
preventive maintenance to help meet the huge military 
and civilian production schedules of next year. 

The conference is sponsored by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Society for the Advancement 
of Management. The American Society of Lubrication Engi- 
neers conducts the panel on lubrication. Highlight of the 
conference will be the division into more than 30 separate 
sessions in ofder to accommodate special talks on individual 
industry needs and to permit executives to discuss problems 
that arise in plants of varying sizes and varying maintenance 
needs. 

Particular problems to be discussed include’ maintenance 
of plant buildings, electrical equipment, mechanical equip- 
ment, power plant and service equipment, and materials 
handling equipment. General sessions will be on mainte- 
nance costs, project preparation, inspection methods, sche- 
duling of maintenance work, training workers and super- 
visors, personnel, operating policies, safety and plant pro- 
tection, housekeeping, and welding. 

Scheduled during the afternoon session Jan. 16 is a dis- 
cussion on “Maintenance in Textile Plants”. by Daniel Mc- 
Connell, chief engineer for Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C., and John M. Roddy, plant engineer, manufactur- 
ing division, Bigelow- Sanford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, 
Conn. 


Electrap System For Returning Condensate 


A new cost-cutting method of returning condensate from 
a slasher to boiler room has been favorably reported by a 
= known textile mill. This new system is engineered by 


> Johnson Corp., Three Rivers, Mich., around its 
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Electrap, an electrically operated pumping trap. The Elec- 
trap replaces the conventional centrifugal pump and receiver 
ordinarily used to get condensate from high pressure proc- 
essing equipment back to the boiler room. High pressure 
condensate, of course, means high temperature condensate; 
and. with the. conventional pump some of these valuable 
heat units must be deliberately dissipated in order that the 
pump can handle condensate without vapor binding. 


Sere2ar VG 


son 


To reduce this high temperature the receiver is usually 
vented to atmosphere, to permit some of the condensate to 
flash into steam. As much as 15 per cent of the condensate 
can be lost through flashing, depending upon temperature. 
Additional heat units are dissipated by the addition of raw 
water to cool the condensate still more to a pumpable 170° 
or 180°. In contrast, the Johnson Electrap is a closed 
system and condensate is returned to boiler room with heat 
units intact. In the installation shown in accompanying 
diagram, condensate is drained from slasher rolls by sep- 
arating traps. It is discharged into the receiver at approxi- 
mately 220° F. 

Operation of the Johnson Electrap is completely auto- 
matic. The Electrap consists of a chamber, three-way sole- 
noid valve, and two motionless electrodes which determine 
the operating cycle. There are no moving parts in or on 
the Electrap proper. Operation is as dependable as the flow 
of electricity, the company states. 

Condensate flows into the Electrap chamber until rising 
level reaches short element. This completes a circuit through 
a relay which, in turn, operates the three-way solenoid valve 
to admit boiler pressure. This pressure forces condensate 
in the chamber back to boiler room. When level falls below 
long electrode the three-way solenoid valve closes inlet, and 
vents pressure to condensate receiver, where condensate its 
held at 220° F. Then the Electrap fills again, renewing the 
cycle. 


Plan Slash In Machinery Production 


Output of textile machinery will be cut to 45 per cent of 
the 1951 rate of production because of reductions in allo- 
cations of scarce materials to the industry, the National 
Production Authority announced Oct. 18. 

The announcement followed a meeting of N.P.A. officials 
with manufacturers who are on N.P.A.’s industry advisory 
committee for the textile machinery industry. It said the 
manufacturers recommended to N.P.A. that the basis for 
determining allotments of controlled materials to their 
industry should be reviewed “and consideration given to 
an upward revision of the allocation.” | 

A 45 per cent slash in textile machinery production 
would put the output at about 1947 levels, N.P.A. said. 
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DUAL SILVER POINT — FULLY AUTOMATIC 


FLUORESCENT STARTERS 


_completely eliminate 
blinking 
and flickering of dea 

fivorescem 


GUARANTEED — 
FOR ONE YEAR! 
This is a glow switch condenserless pre- 
cision starter equipped with automatic 
thermal relay circult breaker. The relay ; 
automatically removes the lamp from the " 


circuit electrically when the lamp becomes SP-15-20 For use with 15 
deactivated and automatically resets upon or 20 watt lamps. 
interruption of the lamp circuit. S$P-30-40 For use with 30 
SIMPLIFIES — Replacement of delactive or 40 watt lamps, 
lamp automatically recycles starter circuit. , 
No buttons to push —no replacement of For use with 
starter. watt lamps. 
REDUCES COST — Magno-Tronic starters |  onvlostured under 
provide exact timing of electrode heating, U. PATENTS 
| pena wegepreeieE preventing excessive loss of emission mater- | 2298236 2239244 
New switchboard built by Southern Electric Service ial, thus assuring maximum lamp life. 
Ce. for installation at Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton | VERSATILE — Built to operate efficiently | 2334935 1849552 ; 
Mills. over an exten voltage and temperature 
range with absolute dependability. Other Patents Pending 


80 BANK STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


Southern Electric Service Co. | INDUSTRIAL | 
Charlotte © Greensboro @ Spartanburg @ Greenville = oS ELECTRONICS CORP. 


ARE TOUGHER, EASIER TO HANDLE 


4 3 Made of finest vulcanized fibre available—3/32” or 1%” thickness. 
Sturdy, all-steel welded frame. Available in three styles. 


J. C. Paddock Company has specialized in the manufacture of textile 
trucks for 12 years and knows the industry’s requirements. 


In addition to our Vulcanized Fibre Trucks, we also manufacture Alumi- 
num, Stainless Steel, and Galvanized Metal Trucks, Quill Cans, Filling 
Boxes and other materials handling equipment. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


J. C. PADDOCK COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Tennessee Liquid Sulphur Dioxide—the chemi- 
cal with hundreds of uses is now available 
in Cylinders, Ton Drums, Truck Tanks and 


Tank Cars. The Tennessee Corporation, pro- A plain fact! REPLACE 

ducers of highest quality Sulphur Dioxide is with PG Bearings ~ and SAVE! 
located in the great Textile producing area You're right! “PRECISION originated them”—practically 
assuring closer contact and speedier more every ball bearing unit you'll see in Spinning and Twisting 
fAcient : . . making Plain Bearings generally obsolete . . . saving the 
emcient service. : Textile Industry untold millions in power and production— 
FOR DECHLORINATING : through improved efficiency, longer life, less noise, vibration 
yaertt FOR ACID sour — ? and maintenance. Replace plain bearings—and SAVE! Call 
PRECISION—the pioneer and the producer of Textile’s most 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
619 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


CORPORATION 


Ball 


Bearings 


QUALITY 


complete line of Ball Bearings units—most of them in stock 
—for 24 hours service. Or, ask for our Sales-Engineer, 


Engineers : Monufocturers — Cams Bearings : Gears : Chain Drives 


OF TURNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


PRECISION 


GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 
2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 
THE SOUTH'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN DRIVES 


CS Textile Starches are scien- 
tifically manufactured with unvarying 
uniformity assured. Clinton Starches give 
your warp the necessary body, strength 
and pliability that means quality weaving 
“MODIFIED 3 every time. For years Clinton has been a 


ARCH leader in the production of starches for 
4 CORN SI all textile purposes. 
CLINTON FOODS INC. 
CLINTON, EOWA 
CONTACT: RK. Rau, Mgr. Clinton Sales Co., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
: so: Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr., Decatur, Ga. ae 
ea Ca Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N. C. Frank Rogers, South Carolina National Bank Bldg., Greenville, 5. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Walter M.. Mitchell, vice-president of 
Draper Corp. in charge of Southern terri- 
tories, announces the appointment of two 
division managers for the South, effective 


Nov. 1. Donald Marshall (left), a graduate 
of Clemson College in textile engineering 
in 1938, will be division manager in charge 
of sales and service in South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Virginia, with headquarters 
in Spartanburg, S. C. Wilton Kilgore 
(right), a graduate of Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute in textile engineering in 1937, 
will be division manager in charge of sales 
and service in Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, Arkansas and Indiana, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga. Both Mr. Kilgore 
and Mr. Marshall have been in the employ 
of Draper Corp. ever since leaving college, 
except for the time each spent in the army 
during World War II. Mr. Mitchell will 
continue to divide his time between both 
territories. 


W. A. Thomason, Jr., has resigned as 
Southern editor of Textile World. to join 
Saco-Lowell Shops as a sales engineer work- 
ing out of the firm's Charlotte, N. C., office. 
A native of Charlotte, Mr. Thomason 1s a 
1941 graduate of the North Carolina State 
College School of Textiles, and served as 


an assistant professor at the school from 
June, 1947, to June, 1950. He served in 


the Quartermaster Corps during the war 
and was awarded the Legion of Merit for 
setting up a program in the China-Burma- 
India theatre to manufacture all textile and 
clothing items for American torces in that 
theatre and all Chinese forces under. Ameri- 
can command. . Edwin T. Cansler, Jr., 
formerly with Springs Cotton Mills at Lan- 
caster, S. C.. has also joined the staff of 
Saco-Lowell at Charlotte. Fletcher S. 
Culpepper, formerly a selling agent for 
Saco-Lowell at Charlotte, is now associated 
with Stonecutter Mills Corp. at Spindale, 
N.C. | 


Thurber H. Bierce has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of Dan River Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va. Mr. Bierce comes to Dan 
River from Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
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where he served as controller and assistant 
treasurer. R. B. Newton, Dan River's pres- 
ident, formerly served also as treasurer and 
thus is rélieved of this additional duty by 
Mr. Bierce's appointment. 


T. B. Jackson, long associated with the 
Aragon Plant of Aragon-Baldwin Mills and 
Industrial Cotton Mills, divisions of J. P. 
Stevens & Co.. Inc... Rock Hill, C.. has 
been named manager of these two plants. 
Both Aragon and Industrial are included in 
the Dunean Group of the Stevens company. 
Mr. Jackson will continue as assistant secre- 
tary of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. . . . P. Jen- 
nings White has been named superintend- 
ent of the Greer (S. C.) Plant of Victor- 


_ Monaghan Co., division of J, P.-Stevens & 


Co., Inc. Mr. White succeeds H. P. Glenn 
who resigned recently. For the past two 
years Mr. White has been overseer of card- 
ing at Dunean Mills, Greenville, C., 
another division of the Stevens company. 


George L. Browning, 
Jr., Wellesley, Mass., 
treasurer of the 
Northeastern Section 
of the American 
Chemical Society, has 
accepted a position as 
held technical repre- 
sentative for Syn- 
thron, Inc., manufac- 
turing chemists, of 
Ashton, R. I.’ He will represent the South- 
ern states and expects to make his home in 
the Winston-Salem, N. C., area. Dr. Brown- 
ing, a native of Virginia, was educated in 
that state, graduating from both the Virginia 
Military Institute and the . University of 
Virginia, where he earned his doctorate in 
organic chemistry in 1939. He has been in 
New England since 1945, first as manager of 
plastics for the Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Co. and more recently as a_ technical 
salesman for the Raw Materials Co., also 
of Boston. Prior to that, he was employed 
for more than five years by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. in Akron and Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. R. Timmerman, for the past year super- 
intendent of the Modena Plant of Burling- 
ton Mills Corp. mm Gastonia, N. C., has re- 
signed from that post to accept another tex- 
tile position. He will “remain in Gaston 
County. Ray Rogers, superintendent of the 
Ranlo (N. C.) Plant of Bur-Mil, near Gas- 
tonia, will serve also as superintendent at 
Modena. J. C. Sproull, who for the past 
year has had a general over-all connection 
with the spun rayon plants of Burlington in 
the Gastonia area, has been appointed as- 


sistant superintendent at Modena. . . . Char- 
lie Jamerson, for the past several years di- 
rector of personnel and recreation at the 
Steele Plant of Burlington Mills at Rock- 
ingham, N. C., has been transferred: to the 
company's main office at Greensboro, N. C. 
Ernest H. Miller joined Burlington 
Mills Corp. (N. Y.) Nov. 1, as managet 
of the company’s New York dyeing and 
finishing division. Mr. Miller succeeds Jus- 
tus Addis who has been transferred to the 
firm's industrial and diversified fabrics divi- 
sion and appointed general sales: manager 
under Chester Bassett, division manager. 
Mr. Miller has resigned his post as treasurer 
and sales manager of P-V-M Corp. with 
whom he has been associated since 1932. 
Mr. Addis has been associated with Burling- 
ton Mills since 1934 in’ various manufac- 
turing and merchandising positions. 


Alan B. Sibley: has been elected treasurer 
of Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.. to 
succeed J. T. Wardlaw who will be retired 
Dec. 1. Mr. Wardlaw has been connected 
with Drayton more than 20 years, 18 of 
which he has served as treasurer. Mr. Sibley 
is vice-president of Judson Mills at Green- 
ville, S. C., Gerrish Milliken Mill at Pendle- 
ton, S$. C.; Gayley Mill at Marietta, S. C., 
and Kingsley Mill at Thomson, Ga., all 
filament rayon mills of the Deering, Milli- 
ken group. . . . G.G. Simmons, formerly 
production manager at Drayton, has been 
appointed general manager and J. B. Tolli- 


son has been named superintendent. 


R. M. Bourdeaux, Jr., for 
the past several years a 
held representative for 
the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, 
has announced his resig- 
nation from that post ef- 
fective Jan. 1. He has 
not made known his future plans. Mr. 
Bourdeaux joined the staff of the former 
A.C.M.A. in 1946 and continued as field 
representative when the institute was created 
in 1949. 


Textile Research Institute of Princeton, 
N. J., announces the following appointments 
to the staff: Professor Walker . Bleakney, 
member of the faculty of the department of 
physics of Princeton University, will serve 
as a consultant to the institute on physical 
research problems. Dr: Ann Palm will be 
a member of the physical chemistry section. 
Her initial assignment will be in the field 
of dyeing. She has had experience as a 
semior chemist at the Industrial Research 
Institute, Chattanooga, Tenn., and as a re- 
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THE BINDER 
FOR 


SUPER 
SERVICE: 


» NORRIS 


BIND 
J 


Norris Shuttle Binders are the 
product of many years experi- 
ence in making wood parts for 
looms. Made of specially se- 
lected hickory, faced with top 
grade cowhide, and individual- 
ly hand finished to give superior 
service. Available in styles for 
every loom and every type of 
operation. Order a supply 


today. 


NORRIS BROS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Super-Stroke 
Sweep and Picker Sticks 
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‘at Georgia Tech. 


PERSONAL NEWS: 


search associate at Hillside Hospital, Glenn 
Oaks, N. Y. Frank Meyer, who holds a 


masters degree from the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, will continue the work 
initiated by Dr. R. O. Steele and Mrs. Elsa 
Hambraeus on determinations of crystallin- 
ity using X-ray diffraction techniques. Mrs. 
Hambraeus recently returned to her home in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


J. E. Spearman has 
joined Seydel-Woolley 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
aS a representative in 
sales and service 
work, selling to the 
wet division of the 
industry. A native of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
he is a graduate of 
Clemson College, 
Clemson, §. C., and took his master’s degrec 
His previous afhliations 
include North American Rayon Corp., Eliz 
abethton, Tenn., and American Enka Corp.. 
Enca, N.C. 


Kyle Ward, Jr.,. head of the cotton fiber 
division at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, La., recently was 
awarded a certificate of appreciation by the 
Department of Defense for his outstanding 
research work. 


Brig.-Gen. Robert P. Hollis Nov. 8 as- 
sumed command of the New York Quarter- 
master Procurement Agency, relieving Brig.- 
Gen. H. L. Peckham who: will become the 
Deputy,. the Quartermaster General in 
Washington. 


Dr. Thomas H. Nelson, dean emeritus of 
the North Carolina State College School of 
Textiles, recently had his Kip broken in a 
revolving door and has been confined to 
Rex Hospital, Raleigh. 


J. M. Bailey, formerly plant manager, has 
been named general manager of Judson 
Mills at Greenville, S$. C. Mr. Bailey joined 
Judson in 1939 from the Carter Fabrics 
plant at Greensboro, N. C. . James C. 
Clark is retiring Dec. 1 as Judson’s super- 
intendent and will be succeeded by Alfred 
G. New, his assistant: At Judson’s sixth 
annual service emblem presentation dinner 
Nov. 1 Mr. Clark was presented a silver 
pitcher and goblets in appreciation of his 
service. 


Furman G. Carroll, for the past three 
years manufacturing superintendent of the 


Front Royal, Va., plant of American Vis- 


cosé Corp., has been transferred to the firm's 
Nitro, W. Va., facility as assistant plant 
manager. A native of Greenville, S. C., 
he is a graduate of Clemson (S. C.) College 
and has been associated with American Vis- 
cose for more than 12 years. .. . H. Wick- 
liffe. Rose, assistant to the president of Am- 
erican Viscose Corp., recently was re-elected 
president of the American Tariff League, 
Inc. 


Dr. Edward F. Wesp, assistant manager 
of the Du Pont rayon planning division for 
the last seven months, has been made assist- 
ant director of production for Orlon acrylic 


fiber. A. B. Walmsley, Jr., is director of 
production for Orlon. . . . Edward R. Mc- 
Lean, former assistant to the manager, has 
been made manager of the planning section 
of the Du Pont nylon division. Mr. McLean 
succeeds Cantwell Clark, who retired Sept. 


30. 


C. L. Denk,. -Jr., general trafic manager 
of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been elected secretary of the National 
Association of Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 


William J. McGeough, vice-chairman of 
the board of U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Rumford, R. I., was honored Oct. 15 at a 
dinner in Boston, Mass., on completion of 
half a century with the firm. He was pre. 
sented an inscribed clock and barometer set. 

R. Finley Thompson has been appointed 
assistant to the plant manager and Donald 
W. Chappel has been named superintendent 
of the cellulose acetate department at the 
Narrows, Va., plant of Celanese Corp. of 
America. Mr. Thompson has been. with 
Celanese since 1927 and Mr. Chappel has 
been with thé firm since 1935. 


Hugh Comer, presidént of Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., and J. Spencer Love, 
chairman of the board of Burlington: Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C., have been named 
to a 100-member committee which will be 
responsible for financial and business opera- 
tions of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 


W. Benton Pipkin, former president and 
treasurer of Edna Mills Corp:, Reidsville, 
N. C., now a unit of Cone Mills Corp., has 
succeeded Marion W. Heiss, vice-president 
of Cone Mills, Greensboro, N. C.,. as an 
employers representative on the North Car- 
Olina Employment Security Commission. 


E. B. Shaw has been named general man- 
ager of the New England division of Am- 
erican Thread Co. For the past eight years 


he has been agent in charge of Williamantic 
(Conn.) Mills and prior to that was super- 
intendent of American Thread’s Dalton, Ga.., 
plant. 


L. Jones has been 
© appointed sales man- 
ager of the textile di- 
vision of Royce Chem- 
ical Carlton 
Hill, N. J., Mr. Jones 
joined Royce in 1935 
following his gradua- 
tion from Cornell 
University with B.S. 
| degree in chemistry. 
Prior to his recent promotion he had been 


covering the Pennsylvania territory for 
Royce. 
Earl Groves, Jr., assistant treasurer of 


Groves Thread Co., Gastonia, N. C., re- 
cently was elected president of the Gastonia 
Young Men's Business Club at an organiza- 
tional. meeting of the group. 


A. G. Myers, president of Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., and Martin A. Cannon, 
Sr., prominent textile executive of. Char- 
lotte, N. C., recently were elected directors 
of the North Carolina Business Foundation. 


Henry A. Lineberger has been elected 
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president of Acme Spinning Co., combed 
cotton yarn mill of Belmont, N. C., and 
Joseph W. Lineberger has been made a di- 
rector of the firm. In these positions they 
succeed their brother, the late A. C. Line- 
berger, Jr. 


Leroy H. Smith, general manager of the 
Roanoke, Va., plant of American Viscose 
Corp., and Benjamin E. Holgate of Ameri- 
can Silk Mills, Orange, Va., recently were 
awarded certificates of appreciation by the 
Department of Defense for service with the 
technical industrial intelligence committee of 
the joint chiefs of staff in World War Il. 


W. M. Kirby, Jr., formerly associated 
with Clinton (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has 
joined Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C., 
as ‘assistant superintendent. 


Ed Y. Sweet, assistant director of recrea- 
tion at Mooresville (N. C.) Mills, has been 
elected chairman of the industrial division 
of the North Carolina Recreation Society. 
Mr. Sweet succeeds G. M. Matlack of the 
Cramerton (N. C.) Division of Burlington 
Mills Corp. .. . Ralph Johnson of Firestone 
Textiles, Gastonia, N. C., was elected as- 
sistant chairman of the society's industrial 
division. 


William M. Keller has been appointed 
general factories manager of the fiberglas 
textile products division of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. Since March, 1950, Mr. 
Keller had been manager of the Hunting- 
don, Pa., fiberglas textile plant. Appointed 
to succeed him as Huntingdon plant man- 
ager is Lloyd S$, Wainfor, who had served 
in the plant since March, 1950, most recently 
as production manager. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Keller will be headquartered in 
the fiberglas textile division headquarters, 
16 East 56th Street, New York, N. Y. He 
will have charge of all fiberglas textile yarn 
manufacturing operations of plants in Hunt- 


ingdon, Ashton, R. I., and Anderson, §S. C-. 


C. D. Nalley, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of the Woodruff (S. C.) Plant of 
Abney Mills, has been transferred to Abney’s 
Poinsett Plant in Greenville, $. C., as super- 
intendent. 


F. A. Snyder has been made general man- 
ager of the Clark Thread Co. plant at 
Thomasville, Ga., succeeding the late Carle- 
ton E. Bauldry. Mr. Snyder has been with 
the company for 19 years, starting in 
Newark, N. J., and going to Thomasville 
at the opening of the Georgia plant. He 
served as general manager of the production 
department and. was closely associated with 
the former general manager. . . . Taking the 
vacated place of Mr. Snyder, the company 
has elevated H: D. Brooks, formerly office 
assistant. Mr. Brooks, a native Georgian, 
has been with the company for 15 years. He 
went to Thomasville from Clarksdale, Ga., 
four years ago. 


Frank E. Masland, Jr., president of C. H. 
Masland & Sons, New York, recently was 
re-elected for a second term as chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Carpet Institute. 


William Fraser, a director of J..P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., and until a year ago treasurer 
of the firm, completed 50 years in the in- 
dustry last month and was honored at a 
dinner held at the Astor Hotel in New 
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It’s as easy as this to 


VIBRATION 
and 
SAVE 
MONEY 


PADS 


Here’s the durable mounting to absorb vibration-. . . reduce 
noise... cut: your operating costs. By test and in‘actual mill 
installations, the Isomode Textile Pad has proved to be not 
only one of the most economical mounts, but also one which 
does a superior job of isolating vibration. 

This “46” ribbed, resilient pad works wonders under support 
feet of looms. By absorbing the motions of the looms, and the 
forces normally transmitted to floors, Isomode Textile Pads 
reduce straining and undue deterioration of machinery. With 
no anchoring bolts needed, it costs you less to install looms — 

“to relocate them — to maintain them. And you get a quieter 
mill besides. 

Made of long-lasting DuPont Neoprene that resists oil, 
water, aging. Write for details — discover their surprisingly 
low cost. | 

*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


4 


THE 4 MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INc. 


1082 State Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


Pads and how to install them easily and quickly. 


Distributed by: MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Providence, R.|. 

STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., New York, N. Y. ¢ THE SATTERLEE 

COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. @ R. B. DORMAN, Atlanta, Ga. 

0. D. LANDIS, Charlotte, N. C.e UPTON BRADEEN & JAMES, LTD., 
Toronto, Ontario and Montreal, Quebec. 


Please send data sheet containing more information on Isomode 
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Goes to the SOURCE 
of BAD SMELLS! 


while 


*Deodorizing° 


@ F &E kills many types of bac-. 


‘teria which cause disgusting 
* 


odors. At the same time it 


transforms noxious vapors into © 
a pleasant, agreeable atmos- e 
phere tinged with the invigor- 


ating scent of eucalyptus. 


@ USEF GESOLUTION @ 
around toilets and urinals .. . 
a 
for flushing garbage recepta- 
@ cles and sick room accessories @ 
dressing room benches 
and lockers . . . wherever agree- 


able, high-speed deodorization 


is required. 


Write for Folder FE-F745 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


York City attended by about 1,000 persons 
in the textile and allied trades. Mr. Fraser 
was presented an engraved parchment book 
containing the tributes of his friends and 
associates in the trade. 


Julius H. Hill has been appointed South- 
ern regional manager of Metallizing Engi- 
neering Co., Inc., with offices at New Or- 
leans, La. He has been connected with the 
firm since 1945. Prior to his new appoint- 
ment he was field engineer, handling sales 
in the middle and Southern Atlantic states. 


Wade H. Shuford; banker of Hickory, 
N. C., has been elected president of Quaker 
Meadows Mills of Hildebran, N. C., suc- 
ceeding W. H. Belk of Charlotte, N. C. 
Other. officers elected were: Horace C. Lutz, 
Sr., vice-president; B. B, Blackwelder, Sr., 
treasurer; Margaret Newton, secretary; B. B. 
Blackwelder, Jr., assistant secretary. : 


Dr. Forrest D. Pilgrim has been ap- 
pointed assistant division superintendent in 
charge of production of the Koda depart- 
ment of Tennessee Eastman Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn. Dr. Pilgrim succeeds H. R. Childs 
who has been named senior assistant super- 
intendent in charge of technical develop- 
ment. Dr. William B. Hincke, who 
formerly headed the firm's plastics develop- 
ment unit, has been made superintendent of 
yarn development for the Koda and Teca 
departments. Dr. Hincke in turn has been 
succeeded by L. W. A. Meyer... .G. W. 
Hakanson, previously assistant superintend- 
ent, has been made superintendent of the 
Koda quality and standards division. 


William Bynam has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president of the Carrier Corp. Mr. 
Bynam, who joined the firm in 1930, for- 
merly was vice-president and general sales 
manager. From 1931 to 1945 he served in 
engineering, sales and management capacti- 
ties in the South and Mid-West. 


George C. Miller has been promoted to 
sales manager of the textile yarn division of 
Industrial Rayon Corp. Before joining the 
sales Organization on April 1, 1949, Mr. 
Miller served as assistant treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary in the executive offices in 
Cleveland, O. Mr. Miller joined the cor- 
poration Dec. 1, 1945. He will continue to 
be located at the company’s sales ofhces, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


J. L. Armstrong, treasurer of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England, 
has been appointed chairman of the board 
of Imperial Chemical . Industries (New 
York), Ltd. R. T. Holder, previously vice- 
president of the New York company, has 
been named president. Mr. Armstrong, Mr. 
Holder and M. G. Tate, manager of I.C.I.’s 
American department, have been named di- 
rectors of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., an 
I.C.l. affiliate. In addition, Mr. ArmStrong 
has been appointed director of Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., another afhliate of 1.C.I. 
., . Al Carrad, vice-president of I.CI. in 
New York, M. A. Stotter Brooks, and H. S. 
McClean have been appointed additional di- 
rectors of the New York company... . E. J. 
Barnsley has relinquished the offices of pres- 
ident and chairman of I.C.I. in New York 


and will retire from the board as well as 
from the board of Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
on his retirement from I.C.I.’s service on 
Dec. 31. §. P. Chambers and J. L. S. Steel, 
I.C.1. directors, are resigning from the board 
of Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


John SchHoberlein has joined J. W. Valen- 
tine Co., Inc., textile selling agents, as styl- 
ist of rayon and other synthetic fabrics. 


Mr. Schoberlein will be in charge of all 


phases of development for the apparel 
trades, with special emphasis on developing 
uses for the newer synthetics. He-is a grad- 
uate of the Textile College of Zurich, Switz- 
erland, and has«extensive experience in the 
development of synthetics. Prior to joining 
the Valentine organization, Mr. Schoberlein 
spent six years with Bloomsburg Mills, 14 
years with Duplex Fabrics Corp., and four 
years with Burlington Mills in New York. 


-M. R. Harden, manager of Plant No. 8 
of Erwin Mills, Inc., at Stonewall, Miss., 
recently was elected first vice-president and 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Mississippi. Manufacturers Association. 


Robert Train has been elected vice-presi- 
dent to succeed the late Fred G. Barnes as 
executive in charge of raw materials at Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. Mr. Train,had as- 
sumed these duties on the death of Mr. 
Barnes earlier this year. 


Paolino Gerli of Gerli & Co., Inc., re- 
cently. was re-elected president of the Inter- 
national Silk Association (U.S.A.), for the 
coming year. Among those re-elected as 
directors of the association were J. P. T. 
Armstrong of Belding-Hemingway, Earl 
Constantine of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, and Daniel E. 
Douty of U. S. Testing Co. 


E. S. Dillard has been elected president 
of Old Dominion Box Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
whose products are widely used in the tex- 
tile industry. D. H. Dillard, the former 
president, was elected chairman of the 


board. 


David Clark of Lincolnton, N. C., nephew 
of the editor of THE KNITTER and TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, has been named as co-chairman 
of the North Carolina Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report. 


Willham G. Luttge recently was named 
sales manager for Chemstrand Corp., Deca- 
tur, Ala., to handle sales of the firm-s new 
acrylic fiber Acrilan, and nylon. Mr. Luttge 
was for 25 years associated with American 
Viscose Corp. and since 1945 had _ been 
manager of the viscose rayon sales division. 
. . . Malcolm V. Macfarlan has been named 
to succeed Mr. Luttge as manager of the 
viscose rayon sales division. Mr. Macfarlan 
joined the firm in 1945 and had been serv- 
ing as assistant to Mr. Luttge. 


Charles C. Bell and Winthrop S, Warren 
have been elected vice-presidents of Univer- 
sal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. Mr. 
Bell, director of research and engineering, 
and Mr. Warren, domestic sales manager, 
will continue in their respective capacities. 


T. L. Ryan of New York City has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of tex- 
tile sales for Cooper Motor Lines, Inc., 
Greenville, S. C. 
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OBITUARIES 


Frank Davis, 89, founder of Frank Da- 
vis Mfg. Co., Inc., manufacturer of textile 
mill equipment, died Nov. 7 at his home in 
Pawtucket, R. I. He founded the company 
in 1898 and retired in 1931. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, a daughter, and two sons. 


Irving Greenberg, 39, a partner in 
Monticello Cotton Mills and vice-president 
of Charm Tred Mills, both of which have 
plants in Monticello, Ark., died Nov. 9 at 
his home in Winnetka, Ill. Surviving are 
his wife, three sons and five brothers. 


Charles E. Hendrixson, 74, retired 
secretary-treasurer of American Viscose 
Corp., died Nov..1 at his home in Ridley 
Park, Pa. Mr. Hendrixson had been with 
the firm for 18 years and retired in 1939. 


John E. Hull, 78, president of Victor 
Ring Traveler Co., died Oct. 25 at a hos- 
pital in Providence, R. I. Mr. Hull became 
associated with Victor in 1899 as superin- 
tendent. He was made vice-president and 
: general manager in 1913 and became presi- 

dent in 1920. Surviving are his wife, a son 
and daughter, and a brother, William A.,} 
who is secretary and treasurer of Victor 


Ring Traveler Co. 


Richard E. Jahr, 52, secretary-treasurer 
of Standard Chemical Products, Inc., Hobo- 
ken, N. J., died suddenly Oct. 17 of a heart 

: attack. He was a native of Union City, N. J. 


F. Robbins Lowe, 
52, vice-president and 
Southern agent for 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 
died Oct. 29 at his 
home in Charlotte, N. 
C., after an illness of 


make skilled hands 


several months. Before quicker, surer, safer 
joining Saco-Lowell 
in 1935 . Pig Me With a carefully-planned special set of Snap-on loom fixer’s 
associated with as 
Co. Fries, such as these, a good loom fixer is a more valuable man 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mooresville (N. C.) —for the mill as well as himself. 
Mills; and Locke — beets 0. of ape | _ He’s a safer man on the job, because he’s got the right 
| cord, N. C. A graduate of the University 0 tools—tools that fit properly, balance right, don’t slip. He’s 
| North Carolina, he was a star back on the ae eer : 
1919-21 university football teams arid was aster on . jo ecause Snap-on Tools bring out all the 
team captain in his senior year. Surviving natural skill in a man’s hands. He’s surer, because, whatever 
are his wife, his mother, two sons, a daugh- the adjustment or repair, he has the tools to do it right. 
ter, two sisters and a brother. F 
) | He’s a-real profit factor, because his looms will show fewer 
: _ Charles M. McLeod, 67, a vice-presi-| — breakdowns, less down-time, less sub-standard production. 
dent and chairman of the executive commit- | 
The Snap-on factory-trained tool man is always at your 
: | City, died Oct. 23. He was a director of service, between his regular visits. Tool surveys or special 
Woodside Mills and a former director of tool consultations cost you nothing. Just call your nearest 
| the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants Snap-on factory branch, or write— 
‘of New York. Before joining Iselin-Jeffer- 
SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
‘ral other textile concerns. He is survived wy 
y his wife. | 
Dr. George J. Wilds, Jr,. president of 
Coker's Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S. 41 factory branches 
C., died Oct. 26. after a brief illness. He 
was recognized as one of the South’s. fore- : bd 
’ most plant and seed breeders and achieved CHARLOTTE BRANCH 
an international reputation for is scientific 210 South Poplar Street 
; work with Southern field crops, especially Charlotte 2, N. Carolina = *Snap-on is the trademark of 


cotton. the Snap-on Tools Corporation 
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CONSTRUCTION. 1. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 
Tryon, N. C. — Kilburn Mill of New — neighborhood of seven million dollars, is 


Bedford, Mass., has begun construction of 
a new thread finishing plant at Tryon. The 
. management has purchased Lake Lanier to 
provide water for processing. George B. 
Knowles, Sr., president of the parent mill 
at New Bedford, which was founded in 
1905, is well known in textile circles. 
.George B. Knowles, Jr., and James Knowles 
are associated with their father in this enter- 
prise. Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C., are architects and engi- 
neers for the new plant. Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Co. of Spartanburg is the general 
contractor. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA. — Avondale Mills re- 
cently completed a new warehouse at Syla- 
cauga.: The warehouse is a two-story build- 
ing of flat slab concrete construction with 
brick curtain walls. The building is de- 
signed to handle finished goods from all 
the plants of the Avondale Mills, and is 
provided with a tailroad siding, a covered 
platform on one side of building, and un- 
loading docks for trucks opposite side of 
building. A ramp is provided for power 
truck trains for bringing finished goods from 
the mill to the first and second stories of the 
warehouse. A future third story has been 
provided for in the design of the building. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., was the engineer and designer 
for this project and General Construction 
Co. of Columbia, S. C., general contractor, 


New Ho.itanp, Ga. — A half-million 
dollar addition to Mill No. 4 of Pacolet 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co., a division of Deering, 
Milliken & Co., is nearing completion. This 
three-story addition will add about 60,000 
square feet to the plant's production facili- 
ties. The first and third floors will provide 
space for new twister rooms, while the 
second floor will be a weave room. In addi- 
tion to these new facilities, an apparatus 
tower providing additional air conditioning 
capacity for this totally enclosed structure 
was completed about the middle of Novem- 
ber. This is a steel frame structure with 
brick curtain walls and wood floors. de- 
signed to match those in the existing build- 
ing to which these new facilities are being 


added. 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., division of Deering, Milliken & Co., 
is expanding its Mill No. 6 at Gainesville, 
providing a new one-story weave room of 
60,000 square feet.. This new half-million 
dollar unit has just been completed and is 
finished throughout in glazed tile. It. is 
totally enclosed and air conditioned with 
steel frame supporting a concrete slab roof. 
Brick curtain walls enclose the structure. 
Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville, 
S. C,, and Birmingham, Ala., is general con- 
tractor for both these projects. 


SEVIER, N. C.—The new plant of Ameri- 
can Thread Co. located at Sevier is well 
started and foundations are. complete. and 
ready for the erection of steel, according to 
a recent announcement. 
for this project, 


General contractor 
reported to cost in the 
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Daniel 


Construction Co. of Greenville, 
and Birmingham, Ala. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. — The Judson Mill 
division of Deering, Milliken & Co. in 
Greenville is currently adding two large 
apparatus towers and one refrigeration room 
for the air conditioning of its new weave 
room, This $200,000 project is being han- 
dled by Daniel Construction Co. of Green- 
ville, 8. C., and Birmingham, Ala., who also 
constructed the recently completed weave 
room addition to Judson. This is part of 
Deering, Milliken & Co.'s long-range mod- 
ernization and expansion program in which 
every existing mill of its group is being 
completely modernized and in which many 
new production units are being added. In 
this program more than 2,000,000 square 
feet of production area have been added 
since the war and another 4,000,000 square 
feet completely modernized. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. — The new 30.000 
square foot warehouse for the storage of 
finished goods currently being built for 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. by Daniel Construc- 
tion Co. of Greenville and Birmingham, 
Ala., is due to be completed soon. This 
three-section all masonry warehouse is at- 
tached to the present mill building by a 
totally enclosed eight-foot access ramp, pro- 
viding for the use of lift trucks in the ware- 
house. The three compartments are sepa- 
rated by brick curtain walls and automatic 
fire doors. It’s of all masonry construction 
with pipe columns and 20-year tar and 
gravel roof. The reported cost of this one- 
story building is in excess of $100,000., in- 
cluding sprinklers and complete fire control 
system. 


GREER, $. C. — The Victor-Monaghan 
Greer Mill, division of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
is currently having a new community build- 
ing erected by Daniel Construction Co. of 
Greenville, S. C., and Birmingham, Ala. 
This $150,000 building, providing complete 
recreational facilities for the mill’s workers. 
is replacing an old and less extensive com- 
munity building removed for the addition 
on néw weave room facilities. The 90 by 
130-foot structure has a clear span field 
welded rigid steel frame construction giving 
a completely clear insidé space for use as 
dance floor, gymnasium and other commun- 
ity activities. 


New York, Y.—Robbins (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc., is offering to holders of its com- 
mon stock, rights to subscribe for 166,846 
shares of 4.50 per cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, Series A, $50 par 
value, at $50 per share and at the rate of 
one share of preferred for each five shares 
of common held. An investment banking 
group headed by Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.., 
will purchase from the company any shares 
of preferred stock remaining unsubscribed 
at the end of the subscription period, Oct. 
30, 1951. The new stock is convertible into 
common stock at any time on or prior to 
Nov. 30, 1961, at $36 per common share 
taking the preferred stock at $50 per share. 


A sinking fund of five per cent per annum 
is provided for, commencing Nov. 30, 1961. 
Robbins Mills is engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of a wide variety of fabrics 
from synthetic yarns. 
duction of synthetic staple fabrics is ex- 
pected to be doubled early in 1952 when the 
companys new $12,500,000 plant at Rae- 
ferd, N. C., reaches full operation. Other 
mills are located at Robbins, Red Springs 
and Aberdeen, N. C., and Clarksville, Va. 


ANNISTON, ALA.—Pitts Construction Co. 
has begun work on 9,000 square feet of 
additional floor, space for Anniston Mfg. 


Co,. which the mill will utilize for finished 


cloth storage. 
cost $40,000. 


This project is expected to 


SHELBY, N. C.—Employees of Cleveland 
Cloth Mills and their families attended a 


¢elebration recently marking the mill's at- 


tainment of two million man-hours without 
lost-time accidents. A plaque was presented 
to the employees by Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co, 


HUNTSVILLE, TEx.—- The National Pro- 
duction Authority recently denied the State 
of Texas a permit to construct a $520,000 
textile plant at the State Penitentiary here. 


Grover, N. C.—A construction program 
is now under way at Minnette Mills which 
will add 10,000 square feet of floor space 
to the present plant and expand operations 
by about 20 per cent. The company now 
operates 76 jacquard-type looms in the pro- 
duction of bedspreads, ticking and uphol- 
stery fabrics. 


CHICKAMAUGA, GA.—An expansion and 
modernization program currently under way 
at Crystal Springs Bleachery, Inc., will add 
74,650 square feet of floor space, bringing 
the plant total to 500,000 square feet, and 
give increased production and more efficient 
operation. Construction of two new wings, 
one.a two and the other a three-story build- 


ing, has been completed and the work of 


installing machinery now is under way. The 
program is scheduled to be completed about 
Jan. 1. Equipment of the latest type pur- 
chased includes 1,350 high-speed looms that 
will increase the output of the cotton man- 
ufacturing division by 50 per cent. Con- 
siderable new equipment also has been in- 
stalled in the company’s bleachery, which 
is equipped to finish 300,000 yards of cotton 
cloth a day. 


Murpny, N. C.—Date stone setting cere- 
monies for the new $400,000 plant of Duffy 
Silk Co. were held Nov. 8. Charles G. 
Duffy, Jr., set the stone with a sterling sil- 
ver trowel presented to the Duffy company 
by Romeo H. Guest, vice-president of C. M. 
Guest & Sons, builders of the new mill. 
Biberstein, Bowles & Meacham, Inc,, of 
Charlotte, N. C., is the project engineer. 


ORFENVILLE, S. C—A group meeting of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., personnel was held 
Nov. 2 at Stevens Mfg. Research, located 
here. Approximately 105 people attended the 
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meeting, presided over by Raymond G. 
Emery of Greenville, executive vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the manufacturing 
committee of the Stevens company. The 
group included executives and management 
from all manufacturing and merchandising 
divisions of the company, together with styl- 
ists and research personnel. Among those 
taking a leading part in the day's proceed- 
ings were Robert T. Stevens, chairman of the 
board; J. P. Stevens, Jr., president; Joseph 
H. Sutherland, executive vice-president and 
vice-chairman of the Stevens manufacturing 
committee.. Participating in the discussions 
were the vice-presidents from the various 
divisions of the company. A tour of Stevens 
Mfg. Research was conducted in the morn- 
ing, after which a business session was 
held. The purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss research as related to manufac- 
turing and merchandising and to co-ordinate 
future efforts along this line. All basic raw 
materials and processing systems were con- 
sidered; The remainder of those in attend- 
ance at the meeting, beside the members of 


the technical staff of Stevens Mfg. Research, 
included key personnel from the 36 plants 
in the Stevens organization, administered in 
five groups, with the names of the groups 
and the locations of the respective adminis- 
trative offices as follows: M. T. Stevens & 


Sons Co.. North Andover, Mass.: Carter 


Fabrics Operating Group, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Dunean Group, Greenville, S$ .C.; 
M. T. Stevens Southern, Milledgeville, Ga.; 
Delta Finishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRIFFIN, Ga.—A new hot air slasher has 
been installed and is now in operation at 


the Grifhn Plant of Thomaston (Ga.) Mills: 


Rock Hirt, S. C.—R. A. Postlethwaite, 
president and treasurer of Samarkand Mills, 
Inc., recently announced a change in the 
ownership setup of the plant, which in- 
cludes a rug mill and a yarn mill here. The 
corporation, in which he was the sole stock- 
holder, will be dissolved and the mills will 
be operated by him personally, There will 
be no change in personnel and the selling 
office will continue in New York and a 


Philadelphia plant will continue under a 
corporate setup. The employees profit shar- 
ing fund will be dissolved and the assets 
of about $100,000 distributed to the work- 
ers. 


GOODWATER, ALA.—The Goodwater in- 
dustrial committee recently informed Black- 
stone Mills, Inc., Clinton, Mass., that it is 
ready to build a $500,000 plant should the 
firm decide to move its facilities to the Ala- 
bama_ city. Blackstone officials several 
months ago visited Goodwater investigating 
sites for a probable move South. The com- 
pany asked that a building be furnished 
which it could lease and pay for over a 
period of years. A-member of the local in- 
dustrial committee stated that if Blackstone 
was not interested there are several other 
textile concerns which have shown interest 
in locating in Goodwater. 


BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Schwarzenbach-Huber 
Co. plans to close its million-dollar plant 
here at the end of the year. A. company 
spokesman attributed the closing to a’ re- 
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MCLEOD LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 
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MILL NEWS 


trenchment program posed by uncertain con- 
ditions of today’s market. The plant will be 
thrown on the market, it is reported, and 
its work consolidated in the plant at Front 
Royal, Va. Weaving plants are operated at 


Juniata, Pa.. and Front Royal, a throwing . 


plant at Luray, Va., and dyeing plants in 
Columbia, Pa., and Clifton, N. J. 


Whuirmire, S. C.—The Whitmire Plant 
of Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, a division 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., recently completed 
3,000,000 man-hours without a _lost-time 
accident. This is a record for the company 
and is believed to be a near-record for all 
industry. 


SprRAY, N. C.—New equipment. recently 
installed in the blanket wet finishing de- 
partment at the finishing mill of Fieldcrest 
Mills here includes a new Rodney Hunt 12- 
strand slack-loop washer and a new Rodney 
Hunt 12-strand dye machine. 


Greer, S. C—Employees of the Greer 
Plant of J. P. Stevens & Co. at a recent date 
had purchased 146 company-owned homes 
in the mill village for a cash consideration 
of $408,475. 


SENECA, S. C_—The new Seneca plant of 
Utica-Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., one of 
the largest textile plants built in South Car- 
olina since World War I, is nearing com- 
pletion. Upon completion of the facility 
Utica-Mohawk will move its entire opera- 
tion from New York to South Carolina. 
The firm's main office will be located at 
Clemson, S. C. 


Macon, Ga.—Stockholders of Bibb Mfg. 
Co. at a meeting Oct. 26 voted approval of 
a retirement plan to provide pensions for 
all employees. 


BirtmMorE, C.—A half-million dollar 
expansion program currently under way at 
Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries includes con- 
struction of a concrete and. steel building 
475 feet long and 100 feet wide. The build- 
ing will cost about $250,000 and installation 
of new machinery will cost about the same 
amount. The building is being constructed 
by Fiske-Carter Construction Co. of Green- 
ville, $8. C., builders of the original plant. 


FOUNTAIN INN, S. C-—A Green Cross 
safety flag was presented the Fountain Inn 
Plant of Woodside Mills recently in recog- 
nition of the plant's safety record during 
the past three years. Special pins designat- 
‘ing the three-year record weré presented to 
approximately 200 employees. 


MARTINSBURG, W. Va. — The Berkeley 
Woolen Co. plant, idle several years, has 
been made available for a short or long- 
term lease by Virginia Woolen Co., the 
owner. The all-brick structures contain 138,- 
000 square feet of floor space in multi-story 
construction. 


Trion, Ga. — The addition of 15,000 
new spindles and a new building for more 
looms are part of a current expansion pro- 
gram at Riegel Textile Co., according to 
R. P. Hardeman, general manager. The new 
spindles will be installed in a building left 
vacant by the removal of the mill's glove 
unit to an Alabama plant, Mr. Hardeman 
stated. Other cotton mill machinery will be 
installed in the expansion program, accord- 


ing to Mr. Hardeman. The mill, which em- 
ploys approximately 3,500 workers, spins, 
weaves and finishes cotton cloth. 


SHANNON, GaA.—Completion of a multi- 
million-dollar modernization and plant im- 
provement program at the two Brighton 
Divisions plants—one near Rome, Ga., and 
the other at Forsyth, Ga.—has been an- 
nounced by Burlington Mills Corp., which 
has its headquarters at Greensboro, N. C. 
The announcement was made by J. C. 
Cowan, Jr., president of Burlington Mills. 


Mr. Cowan said completion of the exten- 


sive remodeling program places the Brigh- 
ton plants among the most modern, efficient 
and up-to-date textile manufacturing plants 
in the nation. Most of the work was done 
at the Shannon plant nine miles from Rome. 
The other Brighton plant is a spinning mill 
at Forsyth supplying the Shannon mill. Mr. 
Cowan said the modernization program 
makes the Brighton plant near Rome the 
largest single manufacturing unit in Bur- 
lington’s system. The company has 72 textile 
plants in 43 communities in eight states. 
Total cost of the modernization program 
was teported to be between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000. The project was begun imme- 
diately after Burlington acquired the spin- 
ning and weaving plant at Shannon and the 
smaller plant at Forsyth in August of 1950. 
Howard R. Hart is president of Brighton. 
A large portion of the money spent at 
Brighton was allocated for new machinery. 
The floor plan and machinery layout was 
altered and other phases of the remodeling 
program included installation of fluorescent 
lighting, new flooring, a new humidification 
system, air conditioning and renovation of 
the power plant and other auxiliary ser- 
VICes. 


EQUIPMENT — 


Catalin Opens Plant 


Catalin Corp. of America held an open 
house for the public Oct. 27 on the occasion 
of commencement of operations at its new 
Southern plant at Thomasville, N. C, The 
new plant is located four miles south of 
Thomasville on Route 109. Other Catalin 
facilities are located at Calumet City, IIL, 
and Fords, N. J. 


Metallizing Handbook 


A new metallizing handbook has recently 
been published by Metallizing Engineering 
Co., Inc., of Long Island, N. Y. The 250- 
page text, a completely new work, is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs, dia- 
grams and charts. It provides a comprehen- 
‘sive coverage of the technical as well as 
practical aspects of the process. Various 
methods of surface preparation and the ap- 
plication of metallizing coatings for ma- 
chine element work, for corrosion work, and 
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SUPPLIES -— SERVICES 


for many special production jobs, are: thor- 
oughly detailed along with valuable supple- 
mentary information. This includes such 
miscellaneous applications as the repair of 
blow-holes in casting, brazing and solder- 


LITERATURE 


ing, glass and ceramics, mass coatings in 
tumbling barrels, electric citcuits and mode! 
work, etc. According to’ Metco, this com- 
prehensive new handbook is the result of 
almost 20 years of experience in the design, 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., manufacturer of paper cones, tubes, spools and paper specialties 
with headquarters at Hartsville, 5S. C.. 


contains approximately 63,000 square feet of floor space. G 
president in charge of Northern operations with headquarters at Mystic, and A. H. Gildersleeve 


recently opened this new plant at Mystic, Conn. which 


is general sales manager for the Northern division. 
Mystic, Soneoce operates plants at Garwood, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., and Lewell, Mass. 


. W. Blant White is Senoceo’s vice- 


In addition to these at Hartsville and 
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Custom Cut 


GEARS 


SILENT CHAIN 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


Write For Stock Sheet on Gears 


FERGUSON 
GEAR COMPANY 


CORD DRIVES 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Phone 5-4022 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


York Road 
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Right under his hat each U. S. field man car- 
ries a world of useful data on travelers and 
their MODERN applications. If you feel you 
are not getting full satisfaction from your 
travelers, why not call in a - S. representa- 
tive? 


Specially helpful on 
BLENDS ..:.. U.S. 
“Bevel Edge” styles 


The anti-friction design of 
these travelers, gives reduced 
end breakage, and in other 
ways helps spin blends more 
smoothly. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE NEAREST OFFICE. 
W. P. Vaughan, W. H. Rose, Greenville, S. C. . Box 1048—Phone 3-0015 
O. B. Land, Athens, Ga. ; Box 1187-——-Phone 478 
L. H. Mellor, Jr., Mid-Atlantic States ; . Phone Hilltop 6-1563 
123 Treaty Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
H. J. Smith, Providence . : . Box 1187—Gaspee 1-0100 
H. R. Fisher, Concord, N.C. . . Box 83—Phone 8366 
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BIM 
EASY-ACTION 


PICK SHAFT 
ASSEMBLY 


This self-contained unit including 
steel pick-ball and malleable pick 
ball cap and pick shaft boxes is 
longer lasting and more dependable. 


Smoother action of the BTM 
Pick Shaft Assembly, and complete 
absence of distortion, are results of 
machining the ends (instead of chill- 
ing). The stronger shaft, made from 
a special alloy, resists breakage. As- 
sembly as a unit assures positive 
alignment. 

The BTM Pick Shaft Assembly 
is available with fittings for oil or 
grease lubrication. Order it as a 
complete assembly, for quicker in- 
stallation. 


BAHAN 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


manufacture and use of metallizing equip- 
ment: Price of the cloth-bound edition has 
been set at $3 per copy, postpaid in the 
United States and Great Britain. only. 


New Sales Office 


Completion of the large, new sales office 
and distributing station of General Chemi- 
cal Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
at 642 Third Avenne North, Birmingham, 
Ala., has been announced marking another 
important addition to the company’s facili- 
ties in the South. General Chemical is one 
of the nation’s principal producers of indus- 
trial, agricultural and scientific chemicals, 
and will make these new facilities a major 
distribution point. 

According to the company, the modern 
one;story warehouse is especially designed 
to carry the wide. range of process and lab- 
oratory chemicals. required to meet the 
South's diversified industrial needs. Partic- 
ular emphasis will be placed on chemicals 
used for manufacturing textiles. 

An outstanding feature of the distributing 

station is a special “controlled-temperature” 
storage room for high purity laboratory re- 
agents: in which the temperature and humid- 
ity are held at constant levels at all times. 
- According to the company, this innova- 
tion is the first of its kind in the South, and 
makes it possible to maintain these chemi- 
cals in the “factory-fresh" condition neces- 
sary for many exacting uses. 

In addition to this new Birmingham loca- 
tion, General Chemical also has many other 
producing and distributing facilities in the 


South. They are located at Atlanta, East 
Point, Savannah, and Macon, Ga.; Baton 
Rouge, Monroe and Marrero, La.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Pulaski and 


Front Royal, Va.; and Nitro, W. Va. 


Emery Grinding Fillet 


The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., announces development of a new 
emery grinding fillet for the textile industry. 
The company statés that the major use of 
emery fillet.is.in the mills, where it is used 
almost exclusively for the reconditioning of 
card clothing. It is said to be made of the 
finest Turkish emery, with all the grain 
particles anchored tight so that there is no 
shedding of particles: into the grooving. 
The company states that the emery fillet 
gives a uniform spark flow and sound 
througout the grinding, resulting in uni- 
formly .finished card clothing. The company 
offers the new product for immediate de- 
livery. 


Link-Belt Book 


A new 44-page Book No. 2410 on coal 
and ash handling equipment for power 
plants, has been published by Link-Belt Co.., 
Chicago, and is now available for distribu- 
tion. The book contains helpful layout 
drawings and interesting photographs of 
actual installations. It is truly-a book of 
ideas and suggestions for solving the coal 
and ash handling problems of today’s power 
plants. The pictures include installations at 
both large and small public utility, indus- 
trial and public building plants. And they 
show installations at new power plants as 


NEW POWER-DRIVEN CARPET INSPECTION AND MENDI 
announced by Edward J. McBride Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa. These tables place the work 
directly in front of the operator and eliminate completely the eld preblem ef individual 
handling of a carpet during inspection with resultant saving in fatigue of the operator. The 
direct time saving made possible by this unit is fully 50 per cent, according to reports from 
the first installations that were made. In subsequent installations it is anticipated that greater 
savings can be accomplished where plant conditions permit more thorough use of the mechan- 
ized materials handling features included in the McBride design. 
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NEW ROY Internal Ball Bearing Cotton Traverse Grinder 


gives you smoothest grinding action ever known. The 
grinding wheel floats back and forth across the tube 
giving the wire a breezing touch action and accurate 
side grind. 


This advantage—the result of long experimentation 
with various types of ball bearings—means added years 
of service when properly installed in a new as well as an 
old grinder. 


B. S$. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 


Sales Engineers in the Suuth. 


Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell 


Office and Plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 


‘ 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Iravelers 


CHEAP 
IMITATIONS 


BEWARE | 


Reg. VU. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. S. STANDARD. 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
-Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELERCO. © 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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PRECISIONED TO SIZE — PRECISIONED FOR CONCENTRICITY 
— PRECISIONED FOR YOUR SPINDLES 


/ PRECISION Bossins’ 


with NEW LONG-LIFE FINISH 


made to YOUR specifications 


SILKS and SYNTHETICS 


*For SILK and SYNTHETICS — COTTON and SPUN RAYON 
— WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 


NEW LONG-LIFE Finish on NEB PRECISION bobbins pre- 
vents yarn abrasion and snagging, resists pull and “crush” of 
nylon . . . smooth, polished, HARD, LONG-LIFE Finish means 
clearer weaving . . . no hairy or chafed filling with even the most | 
delicate filaments . . . try NEBs with LONG-LIFE Finish on your 
looms — and compare! : | 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN 


& SHUTTLE CO. 
Makers of PRECISION Aulomatic Loom Bobbins 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Representatives: 
HENRY H. HERSEY 


Norwood Place 
Greenville, 5. C. 


. HARRIS MFG. COMPANY 
448 Stonewall St., S. W. 
P. 0. Box 1982, Atlanta, Ga. 


H. W. CURTIS 
735 W. Crescent Ave. 
Allendale, N. J 


Export Agents 
VANDERBURGH & CO., INC, 
25 Beaver Street 
New York 4, N. ¥. 


THE CHARLOTTE 
SUPPLY CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 


HARRIS & UNDERHILL 
446 Statler Building 
Boston, Mass. 
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For long and 
satisfactory 


Service 


The 

Excel 

No. 1000 
Fibre 
Truck 


This is a sturdy truck upon 
which you can depend for long 
and satisfactory service. 


Compare its specifications with 
those of any other fibre. truck. 


e .090 vulcanized fibre, se-. 


curely riveted to hard- 
wood rails with solid steel 
rivets. These solid rivets 
are placed at short inter- 
vals to prevent buckling. 


e Hardwood solid or slat- 
ted bottom, sanded to a 
smooth finish. 


e Heavy duty metal top 


rail. 

e Heavy duty metal cor- 
ners. 

e Casters securely bolted 
to bottom. 


e Finished in clear lacquer, 
or painted, for added pro- 
tection against moisture. 


Representatives: 
Mr. N. W. Eurey _... Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
La Grange, Ga. 


Fall River Mill Supply Co. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCEL 


Textile Supply Co. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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well as boiler houses that were modernized. 


enlarged or improved after the original in- 
stallation. There are sections in the book 
on unloading coal, auxiliary unloading, coal 
storage and reclaiming, crushers, transport- 
ing and distributing equipment, ash han- 
dling, and water intake screens. A copy of 
new Book No. 2410 will be sent to any 


| interested reader upon request. 


Kemysal 


Development and production of the chem- 


ical product, Kemysal, is announced by the 


Flax & Fibre Institute of America, Chicago, 
Ill., for the processing and treating of cot- 
ton, wool, linen, and other natural and syn- 
thetic fiber goods to give either anti-fungus, 
anti-mildew and anti-deterioration proper- 
ties permanently. According to Dr. Howard 
D. Salins, managing director of the insti- 
tute, Kemysal is not a resistor, but is a 
positive proofing agent against fungus, mil- 
dew and deterioration. He states further 
that the new product is anti-toxic, anti- 
disease and anti-bacterial in its properties, 


mounted, 


is not a coating but an indestructible pene- 
trator of both fiber of fabric or other ma- 
terial and enhances the values of each in 
any form. 


Allis-Chalmers Bulletin 


Allis-Chalmers package pumps engineered 
for a wide range of fractional horsepower 
applications, including air conditioning, in 
capacities to 80 gallons per minute at heads 
to 100 feet are described in a new bulletin 
released by the company.. The pump unit 
is available in four different types—open 
and closed impeller close-coupled, pedestal- 
and open impeller vertical mount- 
ing type. The latter has a special cover plate 
and flange. The pedestal mounted type is 
essentially the same as the open and closed 
impeller close-coupled type except that a 
bearing bracket is substituted for the motor. 
Performance. data and dimensions for the 
various types are given in the bulletin. The 
closed impeller unit is available in one by 
three-quarters and 144 by one-inch sizes and 
the open impeller in one by one and 114 
by 114-inch sizes. Copies of the bulletin, 
“Allis-Chalmers Package Pumps,’ 52B7529, 
are available upon request from Allis-Chal- 


ROTARY UNIONS 


(TRADE NAME) 


REVOLVING STEAM CONNECTION 


Less than 8 out of every 1000 ROTARY UNIONS fail to meet 


> 


99.22. Perice: 


they Float 


‘ 
> 


our guarantee of one year’s normal service without any kind of 
tightening or adjusting labor. That's wonderful news for mill 


mechanics who are plagued with Saturday morning repair head- 
: aches or week-day down-time on old-fashioned stuffing boxes, 
Fae packing joints, or ordinary steam connections on slashers, dry ee 
cans, calenders, printing, or coating machines, eee 


ROTARY UNIONS float on built-in flexible hose connections 


which absorb misalignment and shock. Unusual internal con- 
struction prevents stress and strain on moving and sealing parts. 
ROTARY UNIONS are the most efficient and economical steam 
joints you can get. Write for Catalog 600 B for full information 


today. 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 
332 Atando Ave. (Home Office and Factory), Charlotte, N.C. 


Offices in Chicago Cleveland - Philadelphia - Providence - Jersey City 


“WHERE Good Gouncctions COUNT’ 
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mers Mfg. Co., 1052-S. 70th Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Drum Handling Device 


A new horizontal drum handling device 
that can be attached to any industrial fork 
truck: without removing the forks or making 
any hydraulic or mechanical connections is 
now available from the Philadelphia Divi- 
sion, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Completely 
automatic, the new device is a self contained 
unit that fits over the forks and is fixed 
to them with two screw, type clamps. 

One or two standard drums. can be picked 
up with the Yale drum handler by simply 
lowering it over them while the truck ‘is 
slowly backing away. The rear clamps are 
spring loaded and snap under the lip of the 
drum. When the drums are lifted, gravity 
action locks the clamping hooks in place. 
There is no load on the springs at any time, 
the company states. Depositing the drums 
is just as easy as picking them up. The 
drums. are lowered, the truck is moved 
forward (stretching the springs on rear 
clamps) and as soon as the forward clamps 
are free, the channels on the truck are tilted 
back. The truck is then backed away to 
free rear clamps. 

Despite the simplicity of the ‘Yale han- 
dler, it is safe and efficient. Loads will not 
drop with sudden stops, when traveling over 
a rough surface, or when truck channels are 
tilted. The attachment weighs 270 pounds 
and permits the drums handled to be filled 
with any common material. Drums may be 
stacked to any height within the lifting 
range of the truck. 


Combination Fungicide 


A new combination fungicide has been 
engineered by Nuodex Products Co., Inc., 
of Elizabeth, N. J., to provide mildew re- 
sistance to cotton duck used for tents, can- 
vas containers, etc., in accordance with gov- 
ernment specification MIL-D-10860. 

This product, called Nuodex Copper 
QN-18 per cent, is easy. to incorporate in 
total treating compositions since it is a 
readily dispersable paste that flows at room 
temperature. It combines copper hydroxy 
naphthenate and copper 8-quinolinolate in 
one product. In practice, it will mean to 
textile proofers and manufacturers the sav- 
ing of time, labor, and expense involved 
in preparing the combination themselves, 
which often entails grinding and dispersing 
the fungicides, 

Other products which the government 
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Does a “Man-Size” Job! 


For use between hopper and conveyor. 
Delivers to regular cleaning line. 


Completely opens and pre-cleans small 
amount of cotton delivered to each hopper 
in battery, so that machines in regular clean- 
ing lines do more cleaning with less staple 
breakage. 


Requires 43” between hopper and conveyor 
table. 


Shown above is a complete installation of “JUNIOR 
CLEANERS” in opening room of an Alabama mill. 


Manutactured by 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE “JUNIOR CLEANER”’ 
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WIL-MAT Casters roll easier... and 
we can prove it by demonstration. 
They last longer because of heavier 
tread and stronger construction... 
wont wear to sharp edges... and 
their tread will not pick up grease, 
oil or grime. A trial will convince you. 


and they 
don’t clog-up 


Ball Bearing 
RIGID & SWIVEL 


Wilkin & Matthews 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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specified should be protected in this manner 
include: tarpaulins, barrack bags, arctic 
sleeping bags, belts, leggings, and truck 
covers or tops,’ Also treated are various 
weights of duck used for work gloves and 
shoes with canvas uppers, as well as light 
weight duck used in laminated clothing. 
Nuodex states it has an extensive line of 
mildew-proofing agents engineered to meet 
all.major government specifications for tex- 
tile fungicides. 


Norcross Viscometer 


The Norcross Corp., Newton 58, Mass., 
is now manufacturing a viscometer designed 
to be used with homogenizers preparing 
warp sizing. The measuring element of 
this viscometer is easily installed so as to 
measure the viscosity of the size as it is 
delivered from the homogenizer. The mea- 
sured. viscosity is registered on the 24-hour 
chart providing a permanent viscosity record 
of all the size prepared by the homogenizer. 
This is particularly important for night 
shifts where adequate supervision cannot 
always be maintained. 

The recorder of the viscometer is con- 
veniently located where adjustments can be 
readily made in the homogenizer pressure 
as may be necessary ‘to maintain the correct 
viscosity. The instrument indicates varia- 
tions in size which is often appreciable with 
different shipments. In addition, the vis- 


cometer furnishes a check on possible human 
errors made in preparing the size formula. 
Mills report that the viscometer assures uni- 
form sizing essential for maximum weaving 


efficiency and optimum quality in the final 


product. 


Raybestos Bulletins 


Ray-Man “F” conveyor belt, recently de- 
veloped with an engineered strength mem- 
ber which is claimed to offer several impor- 
tane advantages over conventional duck 
belts, is described in a bulletin issued by 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Manhattan Rub- 
ber Division, Passaic, N. J. Copies may be 
obtained by requesting Bulletin No. 6915. 
According to the manufacturer, Ray-Man 
“Fis a general purpose heavy-duty con- 
veyor belt designed for application where 
there is danger of tearing or puncture, where 
stnall pulleys are used, where more flexiblity 
is required, where better fastener life’ is 
needed, and where thick, narrow belts are 
required. This belt is said to compliment 
to range of applications covered by Man- 
hattan’s homocord and homoflex belts. 

A bulletin describing the “precision bal- 
anced’’ and “more grip, less slip” features 
built into the improved Condor V-belts. may 
be obtained by requesting Bulletin No. 
6868-E. Straight sidewalls and straight-in- 


line cords in the strength member are given 


as reasons why Condor V-belts are smooth 
running and long lasting. Construction 
features, based on recently developed - pre- 


Davidson 
Engineering Co. 


Winston-Salem 
North Carolina 


show the fastest rising 
costs in all U. S. Industry 
. and they are still rising fast. — 


Materials handling is one of the 
Users of textile labor, 
and therefore the place where q 
the largest savings can be made. 


engineer, build, and install 
conveyor and other materials 
systems which will cut 
costs materially, Call on us_ 
for congultartion. 
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cision-control methods and stronger mater- 
ials, are explained. Interesting installations 
are shown and a table of standard indus- 
trial sizes and list prices are included in the 


folder. 


Medium Duty Trailer 


Especially designed by Market Forge Co. 
of Everett, Mass., to replace the old-style 
wooden trucks, this new trailer is suitable 
for handling bagged material or to carry 
one or more pallets loaded with bagged ma- 
terial. The smooth steel construction with 
rounded corners and edges prevents bags 
and other materials from being torn—which 
was the major fault of the old-style wooden 
trucks, the firm states. 

Each end of the trailer is equipped with 
tubular racks which are also carefully 
welded to prevent injury to material. These 
racks are removable. There are loops on 
each side for diagonal-type coupler rods. 
These rods permit backing with a tractor 
without “‘jackknifing.” Specifications are: 
capacity, 3,000 pounds; length, 69 inches; 
width, 36 inches; height of end racks, 23 
inches; height deck from floor, 14 inches. It 
is furnished with cushion rubber -vheels. 


Fire Protection Booklet 


What one should know about modern 
fire-fighting devices and the different fire 
extinguishing agents used in them, is con- 
tained in a new 32 page illustrated booklet 
titled Correct Fire. Protection. It is pub- 
lished by the American-LaFrance-Foamite 
Corp. of Elmira, N. Y. Since it is univer- 
sally known that all fires are not alike, it 
is of essential importance that operators of 
fire extinguishing equipment know the cor- 
rect fire extinguisher for use on the kind 
of fire to be extinguished: This new educa- 
tional booklet not only makes this impor- 
tant information clear, but it also illustrates 
and describes the various sizes of units 
available for use with the different kinds of 
fire extinguishing agents. Single copies are 
available free of charge to those interested 
in knowing more about how to stop fires at 
the start and before they can cause serious 
damage. 


Color Merchandising Program 


Switzer Bros. in co-operation with Aber- 
foyle Mfg. Co. is planning a comprehen- 
sive and intensive color merchandising pro- 
gram for all levels of the industry, the first 
ever to be launched either by a dye manu- 
facturer or a yarn firm. The long range 
program, destined to provide color consulta- 
tion, color clinics, joint color promotions 
and consumer advice, will be directed  pri- 
marily in behalf of Day-Glo yarn licensees 
and retailers. It is being designed to pro- 
vide expert advice on the application and 
presentation of colors as a result of requests 
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dust how 
CAN you get 


It takes a whale of a golfer to shoot =! 
par for the course... but tourna- 
ment champions shoot even better 1)! / 


than par, by a few strokes. That ,\" | 
‘‘few strokes’’ improvement re- hi 


sults from special attention to ‘g 
the fine points of the game. ie 
In textile production, too, even _ j 
good efficiency can be improved. 
For instance, it’s entirely pos- /f/1/ 7 


sible that a certain starch... 
perhaps even tailor-made to 
your own specifications... 
could contribute to an effi- 
ciency gain. 


Why not call your Anheuser- 
Busch representative? He’ll 
be glad to come and talk 
it over. 


Phone or write 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
ST. LOUIS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
607 JOHNSTON BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
721 PESTALOZZI 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
33rd & 12th AVE. 
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for such services by members of the textile 
industry. 

The requests, according to a joint state- 
ment by J. P. Holt, president of Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co., national Day-Glo yarn. distribu- 
tors, and Ronald J. Elliott, Switzer execu- 
tive vice-president, resulted from the terrific 
impact made by Day-Glo yarns during the 
past few lears. 

Also announced was the fact that Switzer 
Bros. had retained Lorain Fawcett, head of 
Allcolor Co., Inc., New York, and one of 
the country’s leading color consultants, to 
assist the two firms and. Day-Glo licensees 
in planning and carrying out the new pro- 


Those. 


gram. Miss Fawcett is a lecturer and author 
on color. Among her clients are Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, General Electric Co., Bendix 
Radio Corp., Congoleum-Nairn, Mohawk 
Carpet Co., Richard Hudnut and others. 


in addition to Mr, Holt and Mr. 
Elliott, who will handle the program are 
J. S. Kenrick, vice-president of Aberfoyle 
in. charge of sales development; William 
Galey, also an Aberfoyle vice-president, and 
Tom Little, manager of the Day-Glo textile 
division of Switzer Bros. 

Following is the joint statement: “We 
have been aware of the tremendous impact 
made by daylight fluorescent yarns in the 
textile field in this country and abroad. Day- 
Glo yarns, however, are Completely new and 
obviously different than any yarns ever to 


Better Service Lower 


with WHITEHEAD 


OILLESS BEARING 


SADDLES 
and NEBS 


Cost 


Now your mill can use Whitehead Perma- 
lube Saddles and Nebs at a first cost that 
is usually less than for old-fashioned iron | 
saddles and nebs. There never has been a 
comparison of second costs, for Whitehead 
Permalube Saddles and Nebs eliminate oil 
from rolls and yarn, reduce cleaning, won’t 
score the rolls, can't cock or wander. You 


NEW! 


Now furnished as standard in front saddle and neb bearings. 


‘Solid Bronze Oilite front saddle bearing is also available 
for extra heavy loads and scored roll necks. (This re- 
quires a few drops of oil every few months.) 


BRONZE OILITE INSERTS 
IN PERMALUBE 


can install them and forget them. 


Over 500,000 Spindles Now Equipped 
With These SELF-OILING Products 


The new, improved Whitehead Saddles are 
being used in over 150 mills on more than 
half a million spindles. More and more mills 
are changing systematically to Whitehead 
Permalube assemblies exclusively. 


Only Whitehead Permalube Products 
Offer These Money-Saving Features 


@ Years of trouble-free service 

@ No oiling of Permalube —Infrequent 
oiling of Oilite. 

No oil on yarn from top rolls 

Less lint accumulation 

Easier picking —less often 

Very low friction coefficient 


Aluminum bearing holders won’t 
score rolls 


@ Pivot point permanently adjusted 
@ Saddle self-aligning. No tilting 


We have Saddles and Nebs for most 


all forms of drafting and invite you to 


TRY THEM FREE! 


Send us a right-hand and center 
neb and a saddle of the types you 
are now using and indicate the 
number you need for one side of 
your most troublesome frame. We 

- will furnish a complete set of nebs 
and saddles for one side absolutely 
free of charge or obligation. But 
we warn you—once you've tried 
Whitehead Permalube Saddles and 
Nebs, you’ll want them on all your 
frames. 


' @ Bearings quickly replaced if ever nec- 
essary for only 3c to 5c each 


Prompt Delivery from Ample Stocks 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITEHEAD ENGINEERING CO. 


522 WEST PEACHTREE STREET, N.W. 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 3, 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


Meadows Manufacturing Co.” 


BOX 4354 «+ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Matthews Equipment Co., 93A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 


*SEE YOUR MEADOWS MAN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
}. P. Coleman, Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Walter Coleman, Box 782, Salisbury, WN. C. 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA, MISSISSIPPI 
Sam Hogg, Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 
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reach the textile field. They deliver excep- 
tional visual impact and provide potentially 
the greatest future for the textile industry 
in view of the fact that color is playing 
such a vital part in merchandising today. 
The application of the Day-Glo yarns has 


progressed so rapidly, the average manufac- 


turer and retailer actually have not yet 
learned how to handle them discreetly and 
to their best advantage with other: colors. 

“There is an urgent need to have special- 
ists present.the science of color to the tex- 
tile industry. The trade recognizes this need 
as do Switzer Bros. and Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
It is important that the trade be shown how 
these colors can best be employed to com- 
plement and supplement normal colors so 
that innumerable new markets can be opened 
up in the near future. 

“Our color merchandising program is de- 
signed to help in the education. of every 
level of the industry. We feel it is impor- 
tant that even retail sale personnel be trained 
in the propet way to present these colors to 
the public. Day-Glo colors have been used 
to excess On many occasions and have not 
been applied properly on others. The com- 
plete program is expected to-be ready for 
presentation to the industry in the near 
future.” 


Chemical Firm Expands 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Philadel- 


phia, Pa., has just completed another step 


in its far-reaching expansion program begun 
in 1949. The principal piece of new équip- 
ment in this $50,000 expansion program is 
a 750-gallon glass-lined reactor equipped 
with condensers and receivers for operation 
under vacuum. Automatic controls, includ- 
ing a three-stage vacuum steam jet, insure 
operation at proper reaction temperatures. 
A new, fully-automatic generating plant con- 
trols its independent operation. 

Other features of the program include an 
enlarged research and consulting service de- 
aprtment, new air-conditioned offices and a 
greatly increased capacity for synthesizing 
chemicals. 

“Our production capacity is now at its 
highest peak since the founding of our com- 
pany in 1939,"’ according to Harold B. Doh- 
ner, president. “We intend to use our new 
facilities for manufacturing new members 
of the Amalgamated family of surface-active 
agents, the Dynesols and Nionines, and also 
for new products now being released for 
general sale.’ 

In order not to interrupt production, all 
improvements were made during the usual 
business slow-down that occurs during the 
Summer months. It has been the policy of 
the company to take advantage of this slack 
period each year to develop new facilities 
that will improve its service to the wet proc- 
essing industry. 


Safety Scoreboard 


Industrial Products Co. announces a new 
safety record sign. Designed to act as a 
constant reminder of days worked without 
a lost-time injury, conveys the thought that 
responsibility rests with each and every 
employee. The IPCO safety scoreboard is 
20 inches wide by 30 inches high, large 
enough to be seen at a distance. Attractively 
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finished with green background and. white 
letters, it features two blackboard finish 
panels enclosing the word “days’’ so that 
it may be kept up to date by marking in 
with chalk. Manufactured of 20-gauge 
metal and finished in baked dulux, it ts 
suitable for both mdoor and outdoor use. 
Full information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Industrial Products Co., 3132 N. 
Fourth St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


New Book Published 


Boiler Feed Water Treatment, by F. J. 
Matthews, has just been published by Chem- 
ical Publishing Co., Inc., 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. The chemical treatment 
of boiler feed water, which has been the 
source of many operation troubles, is -the 
topic of this third revised and enlarged 
edition. The results of recent research in 
this field, the new developments in plant 
construction, the revised views on problems, 
such as caustic embrittlement, carbonate and 
phosphate conditioning, the mechanism of 
scale formation, priming and production of 
wet steam, are included. Much new mater- 
ial has been added on silicate scale, hydro- 
gen and demineralizing zeolites, colloidal 
conditioning, use of metaphosphate, the 
Budenheim process, electrical scale preven- 
tion, the prevention of turbine. deposits, 
and economizer scaling and corrosion. The 
different types of natural waters are dis- 
cussed in detail. Along with the presenta- 
tion of the principal operating troubles, a 
critical survey of the available corrective 
methods is given. The last part of the book 
is devoted to water analysis and testing 
methods. There are many illustrations, ta- 
bles, and pertinent references for those who 
are interested in further details. The book 
contains 207 pages and is $4.50 a copy. 


New Nylon Warp Sizing 


American Polymer Corp. of Peabody, 
Mass., announces the production of poly- 
acrylic acid (under the designation Polyco 
437) as a base for nylon warp sizes. Polyco 
437 offers a sizing unexcelled for effective- 
ness and versatility for use on yarns for 
weaving. Polyco 437 is an aqueous solution 
of poly acrylic acid which is. easily diluted 
with tap water and is easily removed after 
knitting by scouring. Adhesion to nylon is 
outstanding. Its use also prevents excessive 
soiling during processing of yarn. For fur- 
ther information write for data sheet No. 
P-31. 


Occupy New Office 


The Rohm & Haas Co. Nov. 1 occupied 
its new Southern sales office and warehouse 
at 302 Lawton Road; Charlotte, N.C. P. H. 
del Plaine is manager of the Charlotte office 
and W. A. Wardell is assistant manager. 
Former offices at 1109 Independence Build- 
ing in Charlotte have been closed. 


For Personal and 
Mill News, see "Before Closing Down” 
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“Considerably Less 
Shrinkage with 


STRIP-O-MATIC™ 


I have reported to you often on 
the performance of STRIP-O- 
MATIC, now Id like to have you 
read just what Mr. Paul Benning- 
hofen of Shuler & Benninghofen, 
manufacturers of Papermakers Felt 
Jackets in Hamilton, Ohio, recently 
wrote to a friend in another mill: 


13th, the first breaker on one of 
our card sets is equipped with 
STRIP-O-MATIC card clothing. 
It has been in service about 3 
months. 
‘We are sold on this type of card 
clothing. We find the shrinkage is 
much less, the production is much 
higher, the yarn is much better 
quality. 

“When we equipped this particu- 
lar first breaker with this card 
clothing, we needed only a new 
cylinder. However, in order to give 
it a fair trial, we also re-equipped 
workers and strippers. The doffer, 
however, was not changed. 

‘“We find the use of this card cloth- 


| ing enables us to strip the cards 


much easier. We use a vacuum 
stripper and it works to much bet- 
ter advantage on card clothing of 
this type. 
‘As our card clothing needs replac- 
ing, we intend to use STRIP-O- 
MATIC, 
“Yours very truly, 
SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
Paul Benninghofen.” 
*Patented @® 


“Acknowledging your letter of Dec. 


. 


This letter is typical of the comments of 


Ouyinalow of STRIP-O-MATIC * 


CARD CLOTHING NEWS AND VIEWS 


REMEMBER BOOTH FOR QUALITY CARD CLOTHING OF ALL KINDS 
PRODUCERS SINCE 1892 | 
WHAT | 


USERS SAY: 


the many pleased users of STRIP-O- 
MATIC. We sincerely believe that you, 
too, will find STRIP-O-MATIC gives 
you better carding at much lower cost. 
The drawings comparing STRIP-O- 
MATIC and conventional card clothing 


show why 
ST RI P-O- 
MATIC runs 


virtually with- 


out stripping 
—saves time— 
saves labor— 
saves money. 
A booklet de- 
scribing 
ST RI P-O- 
MATIC and 
presenting the 
case history of 
an interesting 


‘4 


‘ 
4 


and successful user is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write today to Benjamin Booth 
Company, Dept. T.B. This folder may 
well start you on the way te substantial 
savings in the operation of your cards. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. Allen Snape, Jr. 


President 


BENJAMIN BOOTH COMPANY 


Representative: Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Exclusive Sales Agent—North Carolina, 


Established 1892 


South Carolina 


BENJAMIN BOOTH CO., ALLEGHENY AVE. & JANNEY ST., PHILA. 34, PA. 
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Ken 


pr 
3 
Dollar for dollar, and point-by-point . . . wear, | 2 
fit, flow of yarn, uniformity of yarn... you'll 
‘ find KENTEX your best buy in textile aprons. % 
Starting with the finest quality bark-tanned 
chrome leather, KENTEX Aprons are 
- made by skilled craftsmen, using modern a 
machinery developed by us—and are precision- 
gauged for thickness, width, length and cir- 3 
cumference. 
Write for prices and free samples. We E 4 
y guarantee a sure fit. a4 


TEXTILE 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA™ 


Hugh Williams & Company—Toronto, Canada—Canadian Representatives 
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Improved Picker Stick Check Patented 


Patent No, 2,535,814 has been issued to Franklin A. 
Ritchie of Charlotte, N. C., for a picker stick check for 
looms. This invention relates. to an improved picker stick 
check adapted for a loom to be secured to the lay, at opposite 
ends thereof, and which has means for frictionally engaging 
the picker stick upon the shuttle being thrown into the cor- 
responding shuttle box and also has other means to release 
the pressure of the friction meat.s against the picker stick 
immediately before the picker stick again throws the shuttle 
out of the corresponding shuttle box and across the. lay. 
Grant of the patent was announced by Paul B. Eaton of 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Another newly-patented item in the weaving field in- 
cludes a thread extracting, clamping and cutting device for 
looms, for which George F. Bahan of Greenville, S. C., has 
received Patent No.- 2,529,758. It is concerned with an 
improved means for withdrawing the filling from a bobbin 
in a boxed shuttle in the shuttle box of a loom and for 
clamping and severing the filling thread immediately prior 
to this particular bobbin being replaced by another bobbin 
by a replenishing operation, to thereby avoid the accum- 
ulation of so-called loose ends and to prevent loose ends 
from being carried back into the warp at the selvage of the 
cloth which, if not avoided, would produce defective cloth. 

Patent No. 2,532,950 has been issued to Harold E. 
Schaller of Boston, Mass., assignor to Scotland Mills, Inc., 
for a shuttle guard. This invention relates to an improved 
shuttle guard for looms which is adapted to be secured to 
the reed cap on the lay of the loom and having means nor- 
mally urging the lower edge of the same outwardly away 
from the reed. Other means are provided to hold the shuttle 
against the reed in the event of its breaking out of the shed 
to thus minimize the possibility of the operator or a person 
standing nearby being injured if the shuttle is thrown out 
of its prescribed course. 


Synthetic Broad Woven Output Declines 


Production of rayon broad woven goods totaled 597 
million linear yards in the second quarter of 1951, six per 
cent below the first quarter output but seven per cent above 
that for the April-June, 1950, period, it is announced by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. The 
production of 100 per cent nylon fabrics showed a slight 
drop but was still 45 per cent above the second quarter last 
year. The only group showing an increase over the first 
quarter was the group comprised of silk and synthetics 
other than rayon and nylon, which registered a four per 
cent increase. 

Of the total of 597 million linear yards of rayon fabrics 
produced during the second quarter, 595 million were 
produced on cotton, rayon or silk looms and the remainder 
on woolen and worsted looms. On June 30, 1951, there 
were 1,223,266 spinning spindles in place, 1,595,977 twist- 
ing and throwing spindles, and 118,442 looms. 

Total yarn consumed in the second quarter was 215,472,- 
000. pounds compared with 222,611,000 in the first quarter 
and 190,247,000 pounds in the second quarter of 1950. Of 
the total yarn consumed in the second quarter 187,984,000 
pounds was rayon, 5,979,000 was cotton, 7,039,000 was 
nylon, 115,000 was 100 per cent wool, and 14,355,000 
pounds was all other yarns (including blends and mixtures. ) 
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New Dye Formula For Army OD-7 Webbing 


A revised dye formula for production of Army webbing 
in the OD-7 shade will be required in future procurements, 
it was announced recently by the New York Quartermaster 
Procurement Agency. Manufacturers of Army webbing 
should scrutinize all future requests for negotiated, or adver- 
tised bids with particular reference to the specified shade, 
the announcement said. 

Although the nomenclature for the OD-7 shade remains 
unchanged, the dye formula for this shade has been revised. 
It was explained that while the new OD-7 shade to be 
used on webbing shall be the same visual shade as that 
of the OD-7 shade which the Quartermaster Corps has been 
"procuring for the past two years, the new ‘dye formula 
utilizes the same dyestuffs as those required for field uni- 
form fabrics in the OG-107 shade. 

When the new OD-7 shade is desired, the webbing will 
be dyed and finished to match an approved shade standard 
using the following formula of vat dyes: vat olive T; vat 
olive B, prototype No. 293 or vat olive GGL; vat khaki 
2G, prototype No. 122 shaded with either or both of the 
following: vat brown R, color index 1151, or vat yellow 

of suitable fastness. 

Provision will be made in the dyeing of the fabric to 
compensate for any color effects introduced by the finish- 
ing chemicals so that the combined color of the vat dyed 
shade and the color of the finishing chemicals shall pro- 
duce a match to the OD-7 standard shade ample. 


New Technical Paper On Homogenized Size 


A new technical paper titled “A Study of Certain Aspects 
of the Homogenization of Cotton Warp Size” is now avail- 
able. An impartial, scientific comparison of homogenized 
and boiled size, it compares the strength and elongation of 


yarns made with the different sizes, their degree of fiber | 


lay, penetration, coating, and advances a new theory on 
bonding yarn fibers. It also explains why homogenized size 


reduces shedding at the loom and at the slasher, and makes 
In. addition, it shows | 


a yarn that weaves more efficiently. 
how Gaulin-Homogenization permits accurate, dependable 
control of viscosity resulting in a stable, uniform size. 
Copies of this report may be obtained free by writing 
Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co., 70 Garden Street, Everett 49, 
Mass. 


Stress Need For Universal Fiber 


There is a vital need for a universal fiber to meet all end- 
uses, Robert A. Smith, chief of the worsted and wool divi- 
sion of the American Viscose Corp., told a wool productivity 
team in Philadelphia under E.C.A. auspices at a seminar at 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute. He pointed out that 
when a new fiber is introduced it has always meant end-use 
experimentation in a wide range of fabrics. He suggested 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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EFFICIENCY 
EXPERTS 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2201 Cepar Sprincs, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Cotporne St.,. TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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CARTER 
TRAVELERS 47 
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| 
are pl aportant part in 
| increasing spindle speeds. They are 
. doing their vital job with the effi- 
ciency and economy that comes only 
| with products whose design and : 
| manufacture have been scientifical- 
: ly developed and controlled. 
Put these “efficiency experts” to 
work for you today. You will find that 
: when you specify CARTER TRAVELERS 
| you get the very best of all three— 
| quality, service, price. 


that research be directed towards studying the requirements 
of fabrics and then the characteristics of various fibers to see 
which contains the properties needed and wanted. 

Mr. Smith also told about the new Pacific converter which 
American Viscose Corp. has been using. He said his com- 
pany was making headway with the converter and was trying 
to improve their technique. The economy of operation of 
the converter method as opposed to the usual methods has 
not been determined as yet, he added. However, he had 
heard from sources using the Pacific converter that there 
has been savings on rayon up to four cents a pound. 


New Application In Coating Industry 


The Mount Hope slack selvage eliminator, designed two 
years ago for application on shearing machines, has recently 
found a new application in the coating industry. Slack sel- 
vages are a serious problem in coating, causing uneven 
coating, slowdowns in production and second grade ma- 
terial. 


The Mt. Hope slack selvage eliminator in operation at Buchanan, N. Y., 
plant of Interchemical Corp. coated products division. 


The Interchemical Corp., coated products division, Bu- 
chanan, N. Y., was faced with this problem in coating 


nylon to make poncho material for government contracts. 
This company turned to the Mount Hope Machinery Co.., 
which specializes in cloth handling devices, and this prob- 
lem was quickly solved by incorporating a Mount Hope 
slack selvage eliminator ahead of their coating head. 

The Mount Hope slack selvage eliminator consists of 
a brass spring tension pivoted idler roll that takes up the 
slack on either selvage of material being handled and two 
free wheeling expanders that spread out and hold the ma- 
terial smooth and flat as it enters the coating head. 


Duplan Annual Report Wins ‘Oscar’ 


The Duplan Corp. has been awarded the bronze ‘Oscar 
of Industry” for producing the best 1950 annual report of 
any of the synthetic fiber weavers in the country. The 
award is made annually by Financial World magazine and 
is presented at the annual awards banquet in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Hotel Statler in New York. The banquet 
is attended by 1,300 business and financial executives from 
all over the United States and Canada. _ 

A total of 5,000 annual reports were considered this 
year in the international competition, the eleventh in the 
series of surveys, and these were judged in 100 industrial 
classifications for the ‘‘Best-of-Industry’’ awards. In the 
synthetic fiber weavers category Burlington Mills Corp. was 
runner-up for top honors, while Robbins Mills, Inc., was 


placed third. 


Nuodex Report Aids Treaters, Proofers 


A special report to assist treaters and proofers to deter- 
mine the quantities of copper, zinc and mercury in treated 
fibers and fabrics has been released by Nuodex Products 
Co., Inc., of Elizabeth, N. J. Prepared originally during 
World. War II to aid manufacturers in setting up control 
processes as protection against government rejection of in- 
sufficiently mildew-proofed fabrics, it has been revised and 
re-issued in the light of current intensified procurement. 

The over-all efhciency of mildew-proofing processes in- 
volving fungicides containing metals can readily be pre- 
dicted from the amount of metal deposited on the fabric. 


LARGE PRODUCTION 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


HIGH QUALITY 
COMBED and 
CARDED 
KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


YARNS 
BEAMS, CONES 


LATEST MACHINERY 


@ SOUTHERN sates acents: Walter T. Forbes Co. puone 1. D. 28, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Since analysis of fabrics has been a matter of daily routine 
for the Nuodex laboratories, a study was made of a number 
of such methods to find the simplest, most accurate and 
easiest to conduct under practical working conditions. 

Four simple methods were developed and are included in 
the report. With them, the amount of copper, zinc, or 
mercury can readily be determined by chemical analysis 
under practical conditions in fabrics treated with compounds 
of these metals. 

Free copies of the revised edition of the report are offered 
to textile manufacturers or proofers seeking close chemical 


unit to be known as the fiber glass division is now in process. 
Two types of fiber glass, strand fiber and super-fine fiber, 
will be manufactured under licensing agreement with 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Mr. Tucker stated. 

The new division will be headed by J. Hervey Sherts, 
who will serve as general manager. Mr. Sherts has been 
associated with Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. since 1928 and 
has been director of the firm's product development depart- 
ment since 1939. i 

“Entry of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. in the fiber glass 
production field is a normal extension of the firm’s natural 


control of their fungicide treating operations. activities. In the new field the company can utilize its 68 
years of technological background in continuous glass mass 
production and product development experience, especially 
in highly technical military aircraft applications, automotive, 
construction and related fields. In addition, the firm's paint 
division manufacturers Selectron, a highly versatile plastic 
widely used in plastic-fiber glass laminates. Pittsburgh 
Plate technicians have been active for many years in the 
development of ‘the Selectron and fiber glass laminates,” 
according to Mr. Tucket. 


Plan Annex At Greenville’s Textile Hall 


Construction is scheduled to begin soon on a one-story 
addition to Textile Hall at Greenville, S. C., which will add 
8,000 squart feet to the big structure. Textile Hall is the 
scene of many events in Greenville, including the mammoth 
Southern Textile Exposition, scheduled for Oct. 6-11, 
1952. Steel has already been purchased and N.P.A. officials 
in Washington have given official approval for construction 
of the annex. 


Consultants Set Up Long Fiber Division 


Establishment of a new long fiber division under the 
direction of Germinal Giraudi, well known European textile 
engineer, is announced by Herbert L. Werner of Werner 
Textile Consultants, New York City. According to Mr. 
Werner, the new long fiber division has been added to his 
organization because of the tremendous impact rayon, 


Pittsburgh Plate To Make Fiber Glass 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. will enter:the fiber glass pro- 
duction field in the near future, according to an announce- 
ment by Richard B. Tucker, executive vice-president of the 
firm. Formation of a separate development and production 


VOGEL No. 4 
FROST-PROOF CLOSET 


VOGEL OFFERS 


AN OUTFIT TO MEET 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS — 


The No. 4 Frost-Proof is ideally 
suited to Mills qnd Mill Villages and 
. when properly installed will oper- 
ate efficiently even in the coldest 


tructi d 
Vogel Closets and Hydrants are the original Closets weather. tts rugged construction one 


few moving parts assure long 


have been sold through recognized wholesalers of 
plumbing supplies. 


venience when installed in the yard 
or on a rear porch of a residence. 


VOGEL No. 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSETS 


For Factories, Schools, Institutions, — 
Farms and Comfort Stations. These 
durable syphon-action closets are 
simple in construction with few mov- 


VOGEL No. 14 
SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


(Not Frost-Proof) 


The No. 14 is designed for Mills, 
Factories and Industrial Plants which 
do not require complete frost-proof 


ing parts and no mechanism in the protection. The No. 14 has a vitre- 


tank to get out of order. They 
represent the ultimate in econ- 


ous china bowl and is made of the 
same long-wearing materials for 


omy... both in water consumption which all Vogel Products dre noted. 


and upkeep. 


(For installation where trap is set in floor) 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO., WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 
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nylon, dacron, acrylic and other man-made fibers have had 
and are going to have on the textile industry. The textile 
industry is becoming increasingly aware of some of the 
exceptional characteristics of man-made fibers. These quali- 
ties are enhanced by the use of long fibers, which has 
opened up a completely new field for blends, Mr. Werner 
stressed. 

_ Full utilization of this knowledge and its immediate 
application are bound to have a radical influence upon the 
entire wool and worsted industry and may well meet the 
dire need for stabilizing and strengthening the wool and 
worsted business and its vital position in the over-all eco- 
nomic picture. The new Werner-tex division, Mr. Werner 


stated, is prepared to advise mill management with regard. 


to adaptation of existing machinery, specifications for new 
machinery, methods of blending and processing, and setting 
up of pilot plants. 


“Mr. Giraudi, who will head the new division, is a former 
general manager of the 60,000-spindle mill, ‘“Cotonificio 
Carminati,” in Gallarate, Italy, and president of Manifattura 
Gallo, a spinning and weaving mill in Genoa. Mote fe- 
cently, he has acted as technical consultant to Robbins Mills 
and Snia Viscosa, foremost Italian manufacturer of synthetic 
fabrics, as well as for Filature de Wasquehal, a pilot plant 
built by the Association of French Rayon Manufacturers. 
Mr. Giraudi now makes his home in Fairlawn, N.]. 


University Survey Of Industry Optimistic 


A two-year survey, just completed by Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., offers a quietly optimistic picture of the 
cotton textile industry. Underlying the report is the con- 
viction that the industry is shaking off the effects of the 
doldrums of the past two decades. The survey indicates 
growing emphasis upon textile research, with extensive 
laboratory. facilities employed by large, progressive firms. 
Even greater emphasis is being placed on the discovery of 
new markets and development of old ones, 

There is evidence of a steady movement toward integra- 
tion of smaller firms and co-ordination of different proc- 


essses under one executive control. Machinery and finishing 
processes have been rapidly and drastically modernized. 
There also appears to be an increasing independence of 
the capital market on the part of many firms and, with most 
concerns, a noticeable effort to cut production as consumer 
demand falls, rather than to pile up inventories. 

Chief problems facing the industry are the inroads made 
by synthetic fibers, plastics and paper substitutes; the social 
and economic paradox of the Southern mill village; strained 
labor relations caused by work-load increases attendant upon 
new and more automatic machinery; the struggle to organize 
all textile workers; and the continued Southern advantage 
in labor costs despite union claims of equal pay for identi- 
cal jobs. 


A.S.A. Committee Considers Rayon Standards 


The American Standards Association announced recently 
that it has presented the Proposed American Standards for 
Rayon Fabrics to its consumer goods committee for approval 
or other disposition. These standards were submitted to 
A.S.A. by the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

The committee is made up of appointees from 30 national 
organizations, including groups representing government, 
consumers, service industries (laundries and dry cleaners), 
producers (weavers, finishers‘and processors) and retailers. 
Committee members will now review the proposed standards 
preparatory to taking action on them at their next meeting 
on Nov. 27. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association is sponsor 
for the rayon project, on which work began in 1949. It 
completed its work and turned the standards over to the 
American Standards Association early last month. “For the 
first time in the history of any fiber,’ N.R.D.G.A. spokes- 
man declared, “we and our customers will have guaranteed 
performance qualities of the rayon fabrics in the garments 
and household fabrics marketed under these standards. This 
is a real achievement.” 

The 180-page proposed standards contain 31 test methods 
and cover 51 end-uses of rayon and rayon-mixed fabrics. 


Shown here is the ae 

machine. Can be 
made in from one 


waste 


A demonstration will convince you that the 
CMC Waste Machine is the best you can buy. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., INC. 


This is the machine which, for the first time, elim- 
inated fire hazards by doina away with suction 
fans and waste pits. It also greatly reduced fiber 
damage by preventing blowback by means of con- 


trolled air pressure. 


The CMC is easily installed . . . requires no dust 
pipes. 
cessible . . 


It is compact . . . all parts are easily ac- 
. and it can be quickly adjusted to 
process different length staples and synthetic 


waste. 
We will gladly process samples of your waste and 
return them for your inspection. 
Direct Factory Representatives 
for all Types of Pin Lagging including Waste 
Machine, Shoddy Picker, Carding Beater 


Morris Field 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Rayon is defined as any fabric which has 50 per cent or 
more of fibers made by viscose, acetate or cupra ammonium 
processes. Observance and use of the standards by produc- 
ers, retailers and consumers would be voluntary. 


First Orlon-Wool Blended Fabric Cited 


The American Institute of Laundering recently awarded 
the Certified Washable Seal.to the first Orlon-wool blended 
fabric to successfully pass rigid laboratory launderability 
tests. The new fabric, named Donella, is manufactured by 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., for use in the women’s wear 
field. 

Containing 55 per cent wool and 45 per cent Orlon, 
Donella was found to retain 97 per cent of its original size 
after repeated washings in the institute’s laundry-laboratory 
in Joliet, Ill. All colors of the fabric were repeatedly laun- 
dered and evaluated for dimensional stability, wash fastness, 
sun fastness, resistance to perspiration, crocking and tensile 
strength loss. 

Donella was found satisfactory on all counts and even 
bettered the institute’s residual shrinkage tolerance required 
for women’s wear material. 

Deering, Milliken & Co., in an effort to secure greater 
consumer acceptance of its new fabric, has instituted a qual- 
ity control and labeling program. The firm has urged 
women’s wear manufacturers to take advantage of combined 
Milliken and A.I.L. national advertising by using ‘““Donella 
—Certified Washable Seal’’ hang tags, to identify their 


garments. 


Ask Draft Consideration For Textile Workers 


The importance of textile workers to any war effort 
should be recognized in the forming of plans for recall of 
reserves and National Guard components, as well as in 
draft-deferment policies, a textile association executive Nov. 
2 advised members of the Quartermaster Association. , Ad- 
dressing the textile and knitted goods industry group at 
the association’s annual meeting, F. Sadler Love, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
recalled manpower troubles experienced by mills during 
the last war when large numbers of employees were called 
into the armed services because the essential nature of their 
work was not understood soon enough. 


He urged military and manpower authorities to take due 


recognition of the fact that the production of fabrics for 
military uses is a vital defense job. Describing the textile 
industry's operations since the outbreak of Korean hostili- 
ties, Mr. Love credited co-operation between the Quarter- 
master Corps and the mills with having accomplished the 
task of supplying troops with essential textiles “where they 
were needed, when they were needed.” 


A second major goal created by the Korean war is the 
prevention of inflation, Mr. Love continued, but today as 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
Telephone 352 and 353 


You will get Cleaner Cotton with the 


THORNBURG 


my 
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No air movements to obstruct the centrifugal action 
of the beaters upon the fibre and no air current to 
carry light leaf, etc., through with the cleaned cotton. 
Dust, motes, fly, leaf, and other foreign trash is loos- 
ened, separated, and permitted to fall by force of 
gravity through the grids, without interference by 
air currents, into the large refuse chamber. 

Employs mechanical and centrifugal force to pro- 
gressively open and clean cotton or other fibres 
through six individual cylinders. Revolving beaters 
open and pass it over 225 vibrating, adjustable, 
non-choke grid bars. Centrifugal force and gravity 
opens the stock and removes motes, sand, dust, leaf, 
fly, and other foreign matter. 
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the industry attempts to win the home-front battle against 
higher living costs, it finds itself in a ‘‘state of extreme 
deflation.” 


Within a matter of months, the textile situation has 
changed from one of increased production schedules, full 
employment and overtime pay for workers, to its present 
depressed condition of curtailment, reduced production and 
subnormal prices. ‘All told, I believe it is safe to say that 
our industry has not found itself in such a situation since 
the 1930s,"’ Mr. Love commented. This decline began with 
the imposition of price controls, he pointed out, and he 
described the uncertainties and confusion arising from the 
control program as a principal cause of the difficulties mills 
have encountered. 

Looking at present market conditions in the industry, 
we find ourselves wondering why it is necessary to have 
price regulations at all,”’ he said. ‘The standard print cloth 
construction known as 80-square was selling a few months 
ago for 28 cents a yard and today the market is fluctuating 
between 19 and 21 cents. 


that under price controls which do not recognize the validity 
of simple economics, this industry cannot make its maxi- 
mum contribution to, the defense of the United States.” 
Assurances in the past few days that cotton textile ceilings 
will not be rolled back to current sub-normal market levels 
should have a marked effect in improving the present situa- 
tion, he added. Among a list of recommendations which 
he advanced for more effective industry-military co-operation 
in the defense effort, Mr. Love suggested that whenever 
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We are not so narrow as to_ 
blame all this on O.P.S., but without hesitation we can say 


possible, the Quartermaster Corps buy goods when prices 
are low and, when time permits, should spread purchases 
over the entire fiscal year, 

Following these practices would be a great economy 
for the government,” he pointed out, ‘‘and on the part of 
the industry this would make possible more orderly manu- 
facturing schedules. In making this recommendation, I do 
not for a moment mean to infer that Q.M. purchases should 
arbitrarily be used to bolster declining markets,’’ he added. 
To do so would be nothing more than to provide a subter- 
fuge subsidy, and the textile industry is not seeking that.” 

Industry executives in attendance at the association con- 
vention expressed pleasure at the announcement that a com- 
mittee had been appointed to draw up a code of ethics for 
the association to govern dealings between businessmen 
generally and those with government, particularly with the 


military procurement services. 


Roy A. Cheney, president of the Underwear Institute, was 
named chairman of the new ethics committee which also 
includes the following: Col. Paul A. Logan, retired, Chi- 
cago, immediate past president of the Q.M.A., Charles 
McCormick of McCormick & Co., Baltimore, newly-elected 
president of the Q.M.A.; Harry Riemer, editor, Daily News 


Record, New York; Charles A. Cannon, president, Cannon 


Mills, and past president of the Q.M.A.; David Levine, 
president, Hyde Park Clothes, Newport, Ky., and a national 
vice-president of the Q.M.A.; P. M. French, head of South- 
ern Mfg. Co., Nashville, and past president of Southern 
Garment Manufacturers Association, and Donald O'Hara, 
general counsel for the Q.M.A. 

Addressing the textile session, James Truslow of Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Boston, charged that the National Production 
Authority is deliberately trying to force textile machinery 
manufacturers into the machine tool business, posing a 
serious threat to national security should an all-out emer- 
gency arise within the next few years. 

“We textile machinery builders can contribute only a 
drop in the bucket to the machine tool industry. Moreover, 
once we are converted, our effectiveness in supplying textile 
machinery, in the event of an emergency, would be lessened 
greatly. 

“Right now, there is plenty of nearly everything the gov- 
ernment wants, particularly in the staple styles. However, 
machinery wears out and becomes obsolete. Emergencies 
can arise, and some mills might need more cards, or more 
combers, or more twisters, without which they would be 
out of balance. If the position of the machinery people is 
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not recognized by N.P.A. that equipment would not be 
available later, no matter how great the need,” he said. 

Col. I. J. Dykeman, chief, clothing and equipage branch, 
supply division, Office of Quartermaster General, said that 
military buying during the 1952 fiscal year will be “‘main- 
tained almost at the same level as last year.’’ Colonel Dyke- 
man, addressing the clothing industrial group of the Quar- 
termaster Association, said that military appropriations for 
clothing and equipage during fiscal 1952 will total’ approxi- 
mately $1,400,000,000. Last year, he pointed out, it totaled 
slightly higher, $1,600,000,000, but, he added, the fiscal 
1952 buying program has not been entirely developed yet. 

Referring to the ten million-pound military wool reserve 
program, Colonel Dykeman said, to date, contracts have 
been placed to over 75 per cent of the program and that the 
remaining 25 per cent is expected to be awarded during 
this fiscal year. 3 | 

This program will provide a cushion in event of a sud- 
den increase in military demands for wool, he said. “It is 
believed the program will materially assist both the manu- 
facturing industry and the Quartermaster Corps in meeting 
requirements for our troops on a timely basis in event of 
mobilization in that textiles will be immediately available to 
commence fabrication of end items.”’ . 

Discussions at the textile session regarding synthetics 
brought the comment that the Q.M. found the materials it 
was using satisfactory for the purposes intended; while 
there was no immediate plans for any changes, synthetics 
likely will continue to get attention. 

Several textile executives declared that they can’t get 
assistance from the military to construct buildings or buy 
additional equipment for defense goods. They were told 
that the Q.M. will do what it can, but that the ultimate 
decision does not rest with Q.M. It is willing to certify the 
goods as needed or scarce, if the productivity is not there, a 
Q. M. spokesman said. 


Delegates Report On Standards Conference 


First hand reports on the recent international textile 
standards conference were made to members of the Ameri- 
can textile industry Oct. 16 at the Park-Sheraton Hotel, 
New York City, during a meeting jointly sponsored by the 
American Society for Testing Materials, the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, and the American 
Standards Association. 

The reports were presented by nine of the 14 members of 
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the American delegation who attended meetings of the 
International Organization for Standardization’s Committee 
38 on Textiles in Bournemouth, England, June 4-9, 1951. 
The American Standards Association, as the U. S. member 
of the International Organization for Standardization, or- 
ganized the delegation to attend the meetings. 

Difficulties encountered in international trade because of 
the lack- of a universal yarn numbering system, and the 
progress being made toward the establishment of such a 
system was discussed by Dr. A. G. Scroggie, manager, char- 


| acterization laboratory, rayon development section, E. I. du 


Pont de Nemours and Co., Wilmington, Del. Use of the 
“grex” system for numbering all yarns—filament as well 
as cotton and wool, etc.—has been proposed by Dr. Scroggie. 
This system is similar to the ‘‘denier’’ system now used 
This proposal will 
provide one method for all fibers—natural as well as syn- 
thetic. 


The significance of the entire program of international 
standardization to American textile manufacturers was dis- 
cussed by M. Earl Heard, vice- president in charge of re- 
search, West Point Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala. Because of 
the increased attention and sympathetic consideration being 
given to this international program, the discussion was of 
extreme interest to all members of the industry. 

The over-all aspects of the committee's work was dis- 
cussed by William D. Appel, chief of the textile section, 
National Bureau of Standards, and chairman of the Ameri- 
can delegation. 


Prior to the start of the program on the international 
textile meetings, Committee D-13 on Textiles of the Am- 
erican Society for Testing Materials honored Prof. Edward 
M. Schwarz, head of the textile division, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, by presenting him with the Harold 
DeWitt Smith Memorial Medal. 


Professor Schwarz is the second recipient of the medial, 
which was endowed by the Fabric Research Laboratories, 
Inc., Boston, as a testimonial to the memory of the late 
Harold DeWitt Smith, a well-known textile scientist. The 
first award was made in 1950 to Dr. Herbert F. Schiefer, 
then a physicist at the National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The medal is awarded at intervals of not less than: one 
year for outstanding achievement in the field of textile fiber 
science and utilization, which includes the development and 
promotion of fundamental knowledge of textile fibers and 
structures.and methods for the evaluation of their properties. 


PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 
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Modern Textile Plant In Jamaica 


Although Jamaica is known as one of the premier year- 
round tourist resorts, it may be news to many that the 
island is proceeding with an extensive program of indus- 
trial development in areas remote from tourist regions. It 
is already operating.a cotton mill, said to be the most 
modern in the world because it contains features that have 
only recently been released for the use of textile manu- 
facturers. 

The building of the Ariguanabo Co. of Jamaica, Ltd., 
stinds on 414 acres of ground and is completely air con- 
ditioned. The operations ‘include the full processes of spin- 
ning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing and finishing. : | . 

One of the remarkable features of the building is that the 4G4INC 
it is constructed with reinforced foundation columns, beams, 
and the roof slab, with fillings of bricks which were made : 
on the mill site in individual moulds. Two million of good results 
these bricks were used, Their porosity has proven excellent 7 
and at the same time has assisted in creating the correct | | oe 
conditions for the air conditioning. , ‘ each fime you 

The machinery is all entirely new, the spinning equip- 
ment having come from the Whitin Machine Works, com- 


prising 12,000 spindles, and the looms from the Draper Desize with 


Corp., numbering 336 Model X2. The bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing machinery are primarily from H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co. All of the motors, wires, steel, cement, 
conduits, etc., came from British sterling sources. 

The mill is geared to produce, at 100 per cent efficiency, 
working 300 days per year, three 8-hour shifts daily, a 
total of 14 million yards. The company has a fully paid-up 
capital of $2,520,000. 


Textile Education Group Re-elects Brumby 


Lawrence R. Brumby, vice-president of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga., was re-elected president of the Textile Educa- 
tion Foundation, Inc., at the tenth annual meeting of the 
group last month at the A. French Textile School, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta. Other officers re-elected 
were M. M. Bryan, Jr., president of Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, 
vice-president; George H. Hightower of Thomaston (Ga.) 
Mills, treasurer; and T. M. Forbes, executive vice-president 
of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, sec- 
retary. 

Norman Elsas, chairman of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, reported for the nominating committee when five 
directors, whose terms expire in 1952, were proposed for 
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re-election. They are: N. B. Murphy of the Trion (Ga.) 
Division of Riegel Textile Corp.; J. M. Cheatham, president 
of Dundee Mills, Grifhn, Ga.; George Hightower, vice- 
president of Thomaston (Ga.) Mills; Frank Dennis, gen- 
eral superintendent of Graniteville (S. C.) Co.; and B. W. 
Whorton, vice-president of Dixie Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Mr. Elsas, chairman of the foundation's executive and 
scholarship committees, said the scholarship committee had 
approved the establishment of three $1,000 four-year schol- 
arships ‘to the A. French Textile School. The purpose, he 
said, is to help provide a textile education for worthy 
Georgia students and to emphasize the opportunities offered 
in the textile field in the state for trained men. 

A constructive analysis and criticism of the curriculum 
at the A. French Textile School was presented by Mr. 
Morris. The A. French Textile School has a “fine curric- 
ulum,”’ Mr. Bryan reported, with options in (1) textile 
engineering (2) textile manufacture and textile chemistry 
and dyeiig. “This is much more of a college education cur- 
riculum than a trade school education,’ he declared. Mr. 
Bryan suggested that the following courses be added: hu- 
midification and air conditioning, woolen and worsted man- 
ufacture, more instruction in spinning, material handling; 
public speaking, ‘and costs and values of waste. 

Mr. Whorton reported that not a single textbook on 
industrial relations available for use at Georgia Tech and 
other institutions had been found which presented the “‘un- 
biased facts’’ about industrial relations. To remove this 
situation, he said the foundation had agreed to pay the 
cost of preparing and publishing an unbiased and. factual 
textbook on the subject. That project is now being under- 
taken by Prof. H. E. Dennison, director, and Prof. W. G. 
Gilman, faculty member, of the department of industrial 
management, Georgia Tech. 

At this meeting, the fiscal year was changed to begin in 
October, the foundation formerly having met in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia. The separate meetings will give 
the foundation additional time for its sessions and added 
significance, President Brumby pointed out. 


Georgia Operating Executives Hold Parley 


Approximately 300 superintendents and operating exec- 
utives representing textile plants in several states were in 
attendance at the Fall meeting of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia held last month at the A. French 
Textile School of the Georgia Institute of Technology, At- 
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lanta. H. M. Jackson of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, general chairman of the group, presided at the 
meeting. 

A feature of the parley was discussion periods given 
over to consideration of problems in slashing and weaving. 
Albert Johnson, assistant superintendent of the Lannett 
(Ala.) Division of West Point Mfg. Co., led the dis- 
cussion on slashing. T. M. Hampton, superintendent of 
the Hillside Plant of Callaway Mills Co. at LaGrange, Ga., 
led the discussion on weaving. These discussions repre- 
sented the experience of 22 Georgia mills and mill groups 
operating 1,393,782 spindles. 

At the session on slashing it was revealed that installation 
of multi-motor d.c. slasher drives has resulted in increased 
efficiency and production with up to 20 per cent more yarn 
on the loom beam. Most agreed that the electronic type 
moisture indicator control system of the constant speed type 
for slashers resulted in increased production and closer 
moisture content control. 

The’ weaving discussion indicated that much om has 
been given to humidity control, seeking a more uniform 
condition. A number of types were discussed, but con- 
siderable difference of opinion existed as to the most efficient 
type for the weave room. A number of mill men, however, 
reported most satisfactory results from air cloth guides. 

The textile industry, of England is highly specialized, but 
English millmen have not yet grasped Our ideas of mass- 
production, R. H. Jewell, vice-president of Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga., told the group. Mill equip- 
ment is far from modern but is kept in good operating 
condition. 

While the work loads are pretty much the same as in 
America, English mills are completely unionized and the 
union refuses to permit any load increases. An English 
spinner tends 1,000 spindles and a weaver not more than 
eight looms, Mr. Jewel said, in relating impressions received 
while on a recent trip to Britain. He was introduced by 
T. M. Forbes, executive vice-president of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia. 


Synthetics Seen Set For Big Expansion 


Two sources within recent weeks have predicted a re- 
markable growth in the production of synthetic fibers during 
the next few years. The Department of Agriculture Oct. 30 
predicted that the present tight world supply situation for 
wool will encourage further expansion. next year in the 
production of synthetic fibers, The department said expan- 
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sion plans of the rayon industry in this country call for 
an increase of about 25 per cent in output by the end of 
1953. Expansion of the newer synthetic fibers is also 
planned by industry, the department reported. 

It was pointed out that production of wool in this country 
next year is expected to be somewhat larger than this year 
but that this country will continue to depend upon imports 
for a large share of its needs. 

The synthetic fiber industry is expected to increase its 
annual production some 600,000,000 pounds in.the next 
ten years and most of this activity will be concentrated in 
the Southern states, according to a report of the Southern 
Association of Science and Industry. Dr. Frank J. Soday, 
director of research for the Chemstrand Corp., in a survey 
conducted for the association, declared that the South’s 
role in synthetic fiber production “will be as striking as 
the region's recent progress in cotton textile activity and 
promises to become one of the nation’s most important 
industrial assets.’ 

In 1950, approximately 145,000,000 pounds of synthetic 
fibers were produced in this country, and production is ex- 
pected to increase to 400,000,000 in 1953, to 500,000,000 
in 1958 and to 750,000,000 in 1960, Dr. Soday reported. 


Report Results Of Wool Research Project 


Exhaustive research studies:to determine the most favor- 
able conditions for aging and steaming wool fibers may 
make it possible in the future to spin finer yarns from 
medium and coarse wools, to the extent that the fineness 
of the yarn controls the handle of the fabric. This fact is 
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indicated in findings of the International Wool Research 
Project, made public for the first time Nov. 8 at the annual 
meeting of the Textile Research Institute in the Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York City. 

In issuing the first public report on the project, Werner 
von Bergen, director of research for Forstmann Woolen Co., 
and Dr. James H. Wakelin, director of research for the Tex- 
tile Research Institute in Princeton, N. J., stressed that 
aging and steaming—used together or indiviually—make it 
possible for wools to be spun close to the spinning limit 
with higher efficiency. In some cases, it was reported,. use 
of aging and steaming enables the present spinning limit 
to actually be exceeded. If improved techniques for aging 
and steaming are developed, the technicians pointed out, 
it may be possible to use coarse wools in making yarns of 
qualities now made with finer wools. 

Four wools, representing two fine wool types and two 
medium crossbreds, have been subjected to extensive labora- 
tory examination in the raw state, and as withdrawn from 
various stages of worsted manufacture. The processing of . 
these wools took place in the Passaic, N. J., plant of Forst- 
mann Woolen Co. All operations were under careful control 
of technicians from the plant laboratory and. from the Tex- 
tile Research Institute. 

The two fine wools used in the wide range of physical 
and chemical tests were one lot from Australia (70s) and 
a domestic lot (64s). Medium wools (58s) were from the 
United States and New Zealand.. Each lot, weighing over 

3,000 pounds in the grease, was  inacinge on the French 
system into finished fabric. 

Called a report on ‘Properties of Apparel Wools Affected 
by the Process of Worsted Manufacture,’ the Nov. 8 an- 
nouncement by the directors listed the’ outstanding conclu- 
sions drawn from the work thus far. 


National Cotton Council To Meet Jan. 28-29 


The National Cotton Council Nov. 8 announced it would 
hold its 14th annual meeting in the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La., Jan, 28-29, 1952. Objective of the meeting 
is to study and approve an industrywide promotion and 
research program for 1952 in behalf of cotton, cottonseed, 
and their products. Delegate members also will hear staff 
reports of activities during the past year. : 

Eighteen cotton producing states from Carolina to Cali- 
fornia, and the six segments of the raw cotton industry— 
producers, ginners, cottonseed crushers, merchants, ware- 
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housemen, and spinners—will be represented. A full slate 
of committee sessions is scheduled for the three days prior 
to the general assembly on Monday, Jan. 28. Meetings of 
the long staple and cotton quality committees and of the 
. mobilization subcommittee are listed on the program for 
Friday, Jan. 25. On the following day, other committees 
will hear reports of Cotton Council staff members on 1951 
activities and will study recommendations for 1952. The 
full cotton mobilization committee will meet Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 26, Operating policy, budget, and finance com- 
mittee sessions are scheduled Sunday, Jan. 27. 


Sirrine Building Dedicated At Clemson 
Clemson (S. C.) College Nov. 3 dedicated its J. E. 


Sirrine Textile School Building at impressive ceremonies 
attended by dignitaries from the fields of industry, engineer- 
ing, agriculture and government. Although the building 

was completed in 1939, its 21/4 acres of floor space has 
only recently been completely filled with the lastest in tex- 
tile machinery and laboratory equipment through the com- 
bined efforts of the state government and the textile in- 
dustry at a cost in excess of $400,000. 

A feature of ‘Textile Day at Clemson” was an address 
by Gov. James F. Byrnes of South Carolina on “The Role 
of Industry in South Carolina’s Progress.’’ Mr. Byrnes took 
a slap at the Textile Workers Union of America for the 
group's effort to persuade the government to refuse per- 
mits to Textron, Inc., to build two new plants isi South 


Carolina. He expressed the opinion that the union would 
not succeed in stopping construction of these plants since 
government officials cannot decline to allocate critical ma- 
terials to plants that will produce commodities needed for 
the defense program. 

The former Secretary of State-expressed the opinion that 
textile plants are moving South because they can be operated 
here “more efficiently and more economically.’’ Wage scales 
in South Carolina and New England, he said, are substan- 
tially the same, but employers know South Carolina work- 
ers are interested in “how much work they can do instead 
of how little.” “Whatever may motivate them, new manu- 
factures are welcome in South Carolina,” he said. “They 
can be assured that as long as I am governor, I will do 


everything in my power to see that they receive fair treat- 


ment at the hands of our State government.’ 

Governor Byrnes was awarded the honorary Doctor of 
Textile Industries degree as were William H. Beattie, presi- 
dent of Woodside Mills, Greenville, 8. C.. Harold Blancke, 
president of the Celanese Corp. of America, New York, 
N. Y.; Henry M. Bliss} president and treasurer of Pacific 
Mills, Boston, Mass.; Robert H. Chapman, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation and 
vice-president and assistant treasurer of Inman Mills and 
Riverdale Mills, Inman, S. C.; Charles E. Daniel, president 
and treasurer of Daniel Construction Co., Greenville, S. C.., 
and chairman of the executive committee of the Clemson 
board of trustees; Benjamin B. Gossett, former president. 
and board chairman of several leading textile concerns, 
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Charlotte, N. C., (who died ten days later, Nov. 13, of a 
heart attack); Francis E. Grier, president and treasurer of 
Abney Mills, Greenwood, S. C.; Lawrence O. Hammett, 
president and treasurer of Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, 
S. C.; Robert E. Henry, former -president of Dunean and 
Victor Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Henry P. Ken- 
dall. chairman of the board of the Kendall Co., Boston, 
Mass.: Leon Lowenstein, chairman of the board of M. Low- 
enstein & Sons, Inc., New York, N. J.; Ellison S. McKissick, 
president and treasurer of Alice Mills, Easley, S. C.; Ralph 
T. Marshall, president of Utica and Mohawk Mills, Inc., 
and Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co., Utica, N. Y.; Roger 
Milliken, president of Deering, Milliken & Co., New York, 


: tion of elevated tanks, and vessels for the storage of 
textile liquids, for four generations. Our long experience 
: may be of help to you. Write for latest Cole catalog— 
“Tank Talk.” 


R. D. C OLE MFG.CO. 


Established 1854 


We 


VESSELS 


CYLINDERS 


corporations. 


We have specialized in the design, fabrication and erec- {| 


Nit. 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va.; Walter S. Montgomery, 
president and treasurer of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
James C. Self, president of Greenwood (S. Mils; 
Robert T. Stevens, chairman of the board of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., and chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
New York, N. Y.; Samuel H. Swint, president of the 
Graniteville (S. C.) Co.; Frederick W. Symmes, president 
of the Nuckasee Mfg. Co. and Piedmont Plush Co. and 
vice-president of the Camperdown Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
and George M. Wright, president of the J. E. Sirrine Textile 
Foundation; Abbeville, S. C., and retired president of Re- 
public Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 

_ The J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation held its annual meet- 
ing Nov. 2-3 on the Clemson campus. This organization 
has been one of the main factors in building the Clemson 


and chairman of the board of the Institute of Textile 


' School of Textiles up to its unsurpassed position in the 


held of textile education today. Through it the textile in- 
dustry of South Carolina has contributed almost $1,000,000 
for the improvement of textile education in the state. 


_ George M. Wright of Abbeville, S. C., is president of the 


foundation and Robert H. Chapman of Inman, S. C., is 
chairman of its board of trustees. All of the trustees are 
prominent South Carolina textile executives. 

An oil portrait of the late Mr. Sirrine was. unveiled by 
T. Frank Watkins, Anderson attorney and counsel for the 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers Association. After 
serving as Southern manager for Lockwood-Greene Engi- 
neers, Mr. Sirrine founded his own firm in 1902, and at his 
death in 1947 was a director of 28 textile manufacturing 
The painting will be placed in the textile 
building. 


Find Source Of ‘Tar Spots’ In Cloth 

Tiny resin sacs of vegetable origin are a newly-discovered 
source of ‘tar spots” in cloth which annually cost textile 
plants hundreds of thousands of dollars to remove, accord- 


' ing to an announcement by the Institute of Textile Tech- 


nology, Charlottesville, Va. 

For years scientists in mill laboratories, colleges and re- 
search centers have been pushing a wide-spread detective 
job to solve the mystery of where ‘‘tar spots” come from, 
believing all resulted from flecks of tar or asphalt picked 
up by cotton during its journey from fields to mills. Al- 
though the spots cause only small blemishes in fabric, they 
have become more noticeable with recent improvements in 
cloth quality, so that many textile companies have been 
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forced to classify thousands of yards of goods as ‘‘seconds”’ 
or are spending large amounts for special cleaning treat- 
ments. 

Dr. Jack Compton, technical director of the Institute of 
Textile Technology, reports that while a large number of 
the spots which plague manufacturers and customers alike 
are caused by asphaltic materials, a discovery by Leo Hub- 
bard, 1.T.T. research chemist, proves beyond doubt that 
many come from resin sacs normally present in leaves or 
burrs which become. mixed with cotton fiber during har- 
vesting. 

These tiny egg-like capsules, about one-fifth of an inch 
in size, can often be spun right into a piece of yarn and 
woven into the cloth. When heated, they burst and a black 
substance resembling tar flows out to cause a smudge. Ordi- 
nary bleaching operations cannot remove the stain, distin- 
guishable because unlike asphalt tar spots this resinous sub- 
stance will not dissolve in petroleum solvents. 

Mr. Hubbard’s discovery marks the first time in the his- 
tory of cotton culture and manufacturing. that science has 
traced “tar spot’’ trouble to vegetable resin sacs, Dr. Comp- 
ton states, and opens a new way toward eliminating the 


problem. 


Purchase Blankets From Federal Prisons 


The Armed Forces are directed under Armed Services — 
Procurement Regulations to buy products manufactured by | 


federal prisons in amounts available. These regulations are | 
under the mandatory direction contained in Title 18, U. S. | 
Code, Chapter 307, Sections 4121 to 4128. The Quarter- 
master Corps is in the process of procuring 1,250,000 wool 
blankets for delivery during 1952. Of this amount 1,000,- 
000 will be bought from private industry on bids opened 
at the New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency, 111 
East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y., on Oct. 30. The 
balance of 250,000 blankets will be bought from Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., who will place them with the prison 
shops producing them. The price to be paid Prison Indus- 
tries is based upon the mean average cost to be paid to 
private industry for the identical item. 


T.R.1. Operating Budget Tops $350,000 


Textile Research Institute’s operating budget will be in 
excess of $350,000 for the fiscal year 1951-52, Dr. J. H. 
Dillon, director of the institute, announced recently. This 
compares with expenditures of approximately $305,000 by 
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PATENTS PENDING 


COMBINES the advantages of 3 types of oven-heating: 
(1) — RADIATION (2) CONVECTED HEAT 
(3) HEATED AIR—with added turbulence 


ARBOMATIC 
“UNA-RAY” OVEN 


Greatly increased efficiency! For example: 40 ‘linear feet of 
“Una-Ray” Oven equal the productive capacity of 70 feet of 
a conventional oven-type. Saves thousands of dollars in 
equipment cost and operational economies. No burning, 
scorching, spotting or marking of goods. No crocking. No 
“gas fading” or color migration. Uniform color is insured. 

A general-purpose oven (of any capacity néeded) that 
provides accurately-controlled working temperatures up to 
550°F. For drying; drying and curing in one operation; resin 
fusing; Nylon setting, etc. Write for Bulletin BT- 11. 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION © Pioneers in Textile Infra-Red 


24-81 47th Street Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
Southern Branch: Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


N. E. Representative: Peter Jaswell & Sons, 37 Brentwood Ave., Providence 8, R. 1 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
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all departments of the institute during its fiscal year which 
ended on Sept. 1. Reviews of other fiscal reports reveal 
that the 1952 budget will be 13 times as large as the budget 
of ten years ago, 1942. It exceeds the 1944 budget by 
four times. This was thought to be a most significant figure 
inasmuch as 1944 was the first year that the institute oper- 
ated its own laboratories in Princeton, N. J. 

Dr. Dillon pointed out that although these figures indi- 
cate remarkable growth on the part of the institute, he felt 


that a parallel growth had been experienced in research 


expenditures in the textile industry generally. A complete 
breakdown of the past year's research expenditures of the 
institute as well as a detailed budget for the coming year 
was contained in the annual report of the institute, which 
was released during the 22nd annual meeting held at the 
Hotel Statler in New York on Nov. 8-9. 


Program For A.S.M.E. Textile Division Parley 


A symposium on opening and picking will feature the 
textile division program Nov. 30 at the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Mechanical Engineers in Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. The program will 
be divided into morning and afternoon sessions. 


The morning program will include papers on “‘The 
Aldrich System” by A. P. Aldrich, president of Aldrich 
Machine Works, Greenwood, S. C.; and “The Saco-Lowell 
System’” by Robert S. Curley, research engineer of Saco- . 
Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me. Lindsay Dexter, assistant 
treasurer of Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., will act as 
chairman .at the morning session and H. W. Ball, chief 
engineer of Foster Machine Works, Westfield, Mass., will 
serve as vice-chairman. 

At the afternoon session Paul G. Grant, Jr., of Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., will discuss “The 
Whitin System,” and J. J. McElroy, general manager of 
Maverick Mills, East Boston, Mass., will act as moderator 
at a round table discussion. The chairman for this session 
will be R. O. Palmer of Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., 
Shrewsbury, Mass., and the vice-chairman will be Chaites 
C. Bell, director of research for Universal Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Principal speaker for the division's luncheon meeting 
will be Joseph M. Leahy, director of research, Volkart 
Bros., Inc., New York City, whose topic will be “The 1951 
Cotton Crop.” 


Predict Rapid Growth For Acrylic Fibers 


Production and acceptance of acrylic fibers will grow so 
rapidly that by 1960 they will rank second next to cellulose 
fibers in the synthetic field, C. W. Bendigo of American 
Cyanamid Co, predicted during a textile panel at the 60th 
anniversary convocation of Drexel Institute of Technology 


- at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


He said he felt the prices of acrylic would in the near 
future drop down to within sight of rayon, but would not 
drop as low. He-also estimated that Orlon and dynel staple 
production should hit about 30 million pounds in 1953. 


_ Acrilan production, he said, would reach the same figure 


by the end of next year compared with one million now. 
Orlon filament will probably go up from six to eight mil- 
lion pounds in 1952. 

Another speaker was J. S. Rumsey, manager of the Du 
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Pont nylon sales division, who traced the histories of nylon 
and Dacron. Victor W. Boeker, assistant to the general 
manager of the textile division of Owens Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., also spoke. Dr. Frederic Bonnet of American Vis- 
cose Corp. was chairman of the panel. 


N.C. School Plans Conclave 


The second annual conclave of the School of Textiles of 
North Carolina State College will be held Friday and Satur- 
day, Dec. 7-8. All alumni and former members of the stu- 
dent body of the school of textiles have been invited to 
attend the event. 


Cite Fire Menace in Wool, Synthetic Blends 


Fire hazards and dangers to human life in textile mills 
are being increased greatly through the blending of rayon, 


nylon and other synthetic fibers with wool, according to _ 


the Factory Mutual engineering division in Boston, Mass. 
Fire insurance laboratories are eagerly seeking suggestions 
for diminishing the dangers, the division reports in a letter 
to the Wool Bureau. The letter was written by R. G. 
Shepherd, engineer for the division's standards department, 
at the request of A. L. Brown, director of the division. 
The communication is the basis of the leading article in 
the current “Newsletter for ‘Wool. Textile Executives,” of 
Oct. 15 issued by the technical department of the bureau 
for distribution to textile mills. Suggestions for diminish- 
ing the dangers inherent in wool and synthetic fibers are 
requested, with the added comment that when received 


Our Laboratory Facilities 
are at your disposal — 


they will be disseminated to all interested parties, including 
fire insurance laboratories. 

“The trend toward blending of wool with viscose or 
saponified rayon,’’ the Factory Mutual engineering division 
says in part, “has introduced numerous problems from a 
hazard point of view. Even a small percentage of rayon 
(15 to 20 per cent) when mixed with wool places the 
hazard in the cotton class. We would welcome any sugges- 
tions or information on practical methods of blending 
which do not require storage bins. 

“While our experience with acyrylic fiber is somewhat 
limited, we would expect it to have burning properties 
slightly slower than that of viscose rayon. Only small 
laboratory tests have been made so far with no actual field 
experience. It may be of interest to note,” the communica- 
tion continues, “that fibers such as acetate or nylon staple 
when blended with wool also seem to indicate a more 
flammable mixture than for straight wool fiber. It appears 
that the fusion of the synthetics carries the combustion 
immediately to the bottom of the pile—which, with the 
surrounding insulation, creates a stubborn fire extremely 
difficult to extinguish. Salvage of blended fiber is also a 
greater problem than for straight fiber. Blends of cotton 
or viscose with wool produce a surface flash before burrow- 
ing takes place. 7 

“One important condition which definitely should be 
impressed upon mill management is the life hazard,” the 
Factory Mutual engineering division declares in a second 
communication. ““There have been several instances where 
lives have been lost in blending bin fires due to the rayon 
content of the mixtures.” 
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Without rings, no yarn; without yarn, no 
cloth—and cloth is a major wartime need. 
Ragan Rings increase production. They have 
an “‘air-conditioned”’ finish—Aero High-Micro 
Finish with air-conditioned surface that is 
uniform, without hills or valleys. The traveler 
‘floats’ with shorter break-in, fewer ends 
down, less changeover shutdown. | 


Let us figure on replacements now. 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 
The only manufacturers of Textile Rings in the South 
866 Murphy Avenue, P. O. Box 174, Station A, Atlanta, Ga. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
JOHN FOARD P. O. Box 574 Newton, N.C. 
ARTHUR HARRIS « H. B. “BOOTS’’ ASKEW + MARK CHAMBERLAIN 
443 Stonewall St., S. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


HENRY HERSEY ° DEAN THOMAS 
44 Norwood Place Greenville. $. C. 
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Write today for details. 
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@ Double Herringbone Weave 


Immediate Delivery in the following widths: 
5/8 11/16" 13/16" 
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Rayon Shipments For October Listed 


Rayon shipments by United States producers in October 
totaled 82,200,000 pounds, according to the. Rayon Or- 
ganon, statistical bulletin of the Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc. Of this total, 81,600,000 pounds were delivered to 
domestic consumers and 600,000 pounds were exported. 
Shipments in October were one-half of one per cent below 
those in September, but 26 per cent under the second quar- 
ter 1951 monthly average of 110,800,000 pounds. 


An analysis of shipments in recent months by the Or- 
ganon reveals that production of viscose high tenacity yarn 
in October was maintained at the record high level of 
30,300,000 pounds and shipments were about equal to out- 
put with the result that there has been little increase in 
producers’ stocks. Similarly viscose+-cupra staple--tow 
production at 18,700,000 pounds in October was close to 
shipments for that month and stocks were not increased. 
Acetate staple output was reduced in October to 8,100,000 
pounds and, with shipments running approximately 200,000 
pounds higher, further stock accumulation was stopped. 


_ In the regular+-intermediate tenacity viscose-+-cupra and 
the acetate yarns, however, October shipments totaled 26,- 
600,000 pounds, a reduction of 53 per cent compared to 
the second quarter monthly average, and production amount- 
ed to 45,500,000 pounds, a decline of 21 per cent from the 
second quarter monthly average. Although both output 
and shipments were down for the .month, stocks of the 
acetate and viscose textile yarns rose to 71,300,000 pounds. 


The Organon points out that the data on rayon producers’ 
shipments indicate a low rate of demand in most segments 
of the textile consuming trades. The same slow. demand 
situation, of course, holds true in cotton and especially in 
wool where a large percentage of the already-small con- 
sumption is for military purposes. The Organon directs 
attention also to the fact that rayon producers’ shipments of 
rayon to domestic consumers are “one step ahead” of cotton 
consumption and wool consumption, in that rayon consump- 
tion by weavers and knitters is greater than the shipments 
would indicate. It is certain, according to the Organon, 
that the rayon fabricators have reduced their inventory of 
yarn and staple over the last several months. 

Current decline in textile fiber consumption at the mill 
level, the Organon states, reflects a continuation of the two- 
year textile cycle which last pointed downward in 1949 and, 
prior to that time, was regularly present in the 1930s. 
There was little evidence of this cycle during the war and 
postwar years between 1941 and 1948. 


FUGITIVE TINTS 
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The Organon asks: What causes these cycles which seem 


to occur around the general business cycle but not because 


of it? A logical explanation, it is pointed out, is the shift 
in inventories between the various segments of the produc- 
tion-distribution chain. One factor that had a bearing on 
the depth of the present cycle, of course, was the buying 
spree of the ultimate consumers in the Fall of 1950 together 
with what is now recognized as the overestimated signifi- 
cance of military buying of textiles. Another factor was 
buyer and seller confusion over the price controls that were 
being formulated by the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Analysis of rayon inventories at all stages of production 
and distribution from producers’ level through the retail 
counter indicates a ‘'normal” supply of around nine months. 
Thus a “normal’’ producers’ inventory may consist of a 
four weeks’ supply; mills may have on hand a five weeks’ 
supply of fiber and yarn plus an additional two to four 
weeks supply in the process of spinning or weaving, plus 
another few weeks’ supply as gray goods; added are the 
additional weeks’ supply normally held by converters, cut- 
ters, wholesalers, and retailers and including goods in 
transit. On the basis of retail stock turn figures, the ‘‘nor- 
mal’ inventory of textile items in a retail store alone ap- 
proximates over a three months’ supply. 

Analyzing the stock situation of last Spring, the Organon, 
using hypothetical figures, illustrates that the total inventory 
supply in all hands does not vary greatly. Supposing that 
retailers’ inventories in the Spring were a 15 weeks’ supply 
or two weeks over ‘‘normal’’; that the inventory of weavers, 
converters, cutters and other distributors totaled a 24 weeks’ 
supply or two weeks over ‘normal’; and that producers’ 
inventories of rayon were a nominal one-half week's supply 
and therefore four weeks under ‘normal. After distribu- 
tion was slowed-down last Spring, all manufacturers and 
distributors from the rayon weaver forward possibly came 
to feel that they were over-inventoried and gradually re- 
duced purchases in an attempt to lower their stocks. The 
result was a slowing down of rayon distribution at all 
stages and, in essence, the excess inventories formerly held 


by weavers and subsequent distributors backed up into the | 


producers’ hands. 

Hypothetically the situation today might be a near-normal 
inventory in the weaver-to-retailer pipe lines, which actually 
represents a five weeks’ supply decline from last Spring. 
From the producers’ angle this backed-up inventory situa- 
tion was handled by their increasing their stocks by a net 
four weeks’ supply and reducing production to accommodate 
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degree of efficiency and safety. Easy to apply, 
easy to remove. Write today for recommenda- 
tions to fit your particular operation. 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Textile mills and finishing plants throughout the South 


are saving time and getting better quality rolls from 
our North Charleston mill. 


Rely on Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls for depend- 
able day-in, day-out service. They maintain uniform 
density, squeezing out acid or alkali solutions, hot or 
cold. Your production keeps rolling. 
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Textile Manufacturing 


CLARK’S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 


By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission 


Third Edition. A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth 
calculations for the weave room. Price $5.00 


COTTON MILL PRODUCTION FORMULAE 
By Joun T. Kersey 
Formulae for determining the speeds of shafting, pulleys, 
gears, bobbin capacity, picker, drawing frames and spinning 


yarn production, etc. Price_... 


PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING 


By Tromas NELSON 


Fifth Edition of this well known book. Completely revised 
and enlarged, including a chapter on the Crompton & 


Knowles Automatic Magazine. $2.00 


Textile Directories 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket size, 1951 Edition. Price $3.00 


Desk size, 1951-52 Edition. Price 4.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. 0. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


the other one week's supply. The completion of the cycle, 
the Organon states, reverses this procedure, of course. In- 
ventories at various stages beyond the producer get to a 
point below “normal” and create a resurgence of buying 
from the producer. The inventory level then flows for- 
ward into the production-distribution chain and the cycle 
repeats. 

The Organon notes that this analysis is predicated on an 
essentially constant total inventory of approximately nine 
months’ supply in the production-distribution chain. It is 
believed that this total at any one time probably does not 
vary more than a couple of weeks’ supply. It is also predi- 
cated on the basis that,*with seasonal factors considered, 
the final consumers’ purchases of textiles in terms of pound- 
age are much more regular over a period of time than might 
be supposed. 

Rayon staple imports during September amounted to 7,- 
586,000 pounds, a figure slightly under the 7,981,000 
pounds imported in August. Total staple imports for the 
first nine months of the year were 73,325,000 pounds com- 
pared with 57,245,000 pounds in the corresponding period 
of 1950. In the matter of countries supplying the staple, 
there was a large cut in shipments from Germany during 


_ August and increases by France and Italy. 


For the first nine months of 1951, 30 per cent of the 
total imports of rayon staple were from Germany. Other 
supplying countries and their percentages of the total were: 
Italy 11 per cent, France ten per cent, Austria and Norway 
eight per cent each, Switzerland ‘seven per cent, Belgium, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom six per cent each, Cuba 
and the Netherlands three per cent each, and all other 
countries two per cent: Imports of rayon filament yarn 
during September were nominal at 28,000 pounds. The 
first nine months’ total of filament amounted to 5,041,000 
pounds compared with 2,374,000 pounds in the same per- 
iod of 1950. 


In relation to the raw material allocations of sulfuric 
acid and carbon bisulfide, the Organon points out that 
under the proposed National Production Authority cut- 
backs, some interesting angles arise. With production of 
regular-+-intermediate viscose-+-cupra yarn at about 93 per 
cent of capacity in October, the proposed cut of these two 
chemicals to 90 per cent of the 1950 base period would 
have little present effect. But the real hardship could oc- 
cur in the output of viscose high tenacity yarn, where the 
1950 production averaged about 25,800,000 pounds a 
month and the October production ts figured at 30,300,000 
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pounds or 17 per cent greater. It is probable, however, 
that since the high tenacity yarn is a defense type material, 
the N.P.A. would authorize unlimited use of sulfuric acid 
and carbon bisulfide for this product. 

For viscose-+-cupra rayon staple, the case is not as clear, 
according to the Organon. October 1951 production of 
this product was 18,700,000 pounds compared with the 
1950 monthly average of 16,000,000 pounds. It ts not 
known, the Organon points out, whether sulfuric acid and 
carbon bisulfide now used if the production of viscose 


cupra regular+-intermediate yarn could be turned over to | 


the production of rayon staple. 
Third quarter rayon production in the United States, as 
compiled by the Organon, shows that 336,700,000 pounds 


were produced as against a record high of 336,900,000 


pounds in the second quarter. Third quarter output was 
three per cent above the first quarter and six per cent over 
the third quarter of 1950. For the first nine months of the 
year, a total of 999,800,000 pounds was produced, a gain 
of 71/, per cent over the 929,800,000 pounds produced in 
the corresponding period of 1950. 

Third quarter rayon yarn shipments amounted to 209,- 
000,000 pounds, a sharp drop of 16 per cent from the 
second quarter and the lowest quarterly total since the third 


~ quarter of 1949. Difference between production and ship- 


ments of yarn in the third quarter or 41,600,000 pounds 
went into producers’ inventories. 

Exports of rayon filament yarn amounting to 3,100,000 
pounds in the third quarter declined 30 per cent from the 
second quarter level but the nine months’ exports amount- 
ing to 11,100,000 pounds were 13 per cent over those in 
the 1950 corresponding period. : 

Producers’ shipments to domestic consumers showed a 
notable increase in shipments of high tenacity viscose rayon 
yarn to manufacturers of tires and related uses. A total of 


83,000,000 pounds of this yarn was shipped, or four per 


cent more than the previous record in the fourth quarter 
of 1950. 

Shipments of rayon filament yarn to all other or textile 
trades totaled 122,900,000 pounds, a decline of 2714 per 
cent from the 169,200,000 pounds shipped in the second 
quarter. The third quarter shipments were the lowest since 
the second quarter of 1949. By trades, the third quarter 
shipments showed the following percentage changes com- 
pared to the second quarter: hosiery, minus 9; circular knit 
goods, minus 11; warp knit goods, minus 24; broad woven 


goods, minus 31; narrow woven goods, minus 14;.and mis- 


cellaneous uses, plus 21/. 
Average denier of viscose high tenactiy yarn shipments 
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CASTINGS 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY AND PARTS 


Loom Beams Our Specialty. All metal Loom Beams with adjustable 
or stationary heads, also all types of Beams with wood barrels. 
Immediate delivery on Motor Pinions, Motor Pulleys, Sheave Pal- 
leys, cut Sprockets, Pick Wheels. _ 


Special Machines Quoted On Upon Request 


You'll Save TIME In Your Plant With 
THE KELLOGG M-5 
SELECT -O-PHONE SYSTEM 


Available at all hours of night or day, every minute ot 
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ual supervision. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


B. J. BARRY & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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JOSHUA L. BAILY & C0. 
Established 1876 


Merchandising - Converting 
Cotton Fabrics 
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40 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y 


BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC. 
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for tires and related uses in the third quarter of 1,573 
denier compares with 1,571 in the second quarter and 1,568 
in the first quarter of 1951. By principal denier groups, the 
percentages of shipments for tires and related uses during 
the first, second, and third quarters respectively were as 
follows: 1,100 denier 141/, per cent, 14 per cent and 14 per 
cent; 1,650 denier 801, per cent, 81 per cent, and 78 per 
cent; and 2,200 denier five per cent, five per cent, and 
eight per cent. 

For the viscose+-cupra textile rayon yarn shipments in 
the third quarter, the average denier was 155 against 141 
in the second quarter and 134 in the first quarter. This © 
rapid increase in average denier was caused by the greater 
relative decline in shipments of yarn of 100 denier and 
finer. Acetate yarn shipments averaged 107 denier in the 
third quarter which compares with 103 in the second quarter 
and 102 denier in the first quarter. 


U. S., World Cotton Crop Estimate Drops 
The Agricultlture Department’ recently estimated this 


year's cotton crop at 15,771,000 bales of 500 pounds gross: 


weight. This figure is 1,160,000 bales less than the 16,931.,- 
000 forecast a month ago. It compares also with last year’s 
very small crop of 10,012,000 and with the ten- year (1940- 
49) average of 12,030,000. This year's crop is supple- 
mented by a carryover of about 2,200,000 bales from past 
crops. This carryover is one of the smallest of record. 


The International Cotton Advisory Committee Nov. 12 
revised its estimate of world cotton production downward 
from an earlier prediction of 36 million bales to 33 or 33.5 
million. If the consumption of cotton this season is main- 
tained at the same high rate of 33 million bales last year, 
obviously nearly all of the cotton produced will be used, 
the committee pointed out. There will be no sizeable in- 
crease in stocks this season. On Aug. 1, the world cotton 
stock was only 10.9 million bales compared to 16.6 million 
bales the same time last year and 24.9 million bales in 1938. 


Spinners Backlog Registers Increase 


For the first time since last March carded cotton sales 
yarn spinners’ backlog of unfilled orders registered an in- 
crease in September, the Textile Information Service re- 
ports. According to statistics of the Carded Yarn Associa- 
tion covering reports from approximately 1.4 million mem- 
ber spindles, unfilled orders on spinners’ books as of Oct. 6 
amounted to 10.49 weeks’ production and were 6.28 times 


stocks on hand. This compared with a backlog of Sept. 1 


equal to 10.31 weeks’ output and 6.01 times the stocks on 
hand, It was noted that the weekly production rate for 
the week ended Oct. 6 was slightly higher than in the week © 
ended Sept. 1. 


Total yarn in stock on Oct. 6, including yarn made for 
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future deliveries against unfilled orders, was equal to 1.669 
weeks’ production compared with inventories on Sept. 
equivalent to 1.72 weeks’ production. Shipments continued 
to parallel production while.an improvement in sales volume 
was, of course, accountable for the modest rise in unfilled 
order backlogs. Production in the week ended Oct. 6 con- 
sisted of 29.3 per cent knitting yarn, 58.6 per cent weaving 
yarn, and 12.1 per cent all others. In the week ended 
Sept. 1, the production percentages were 29.7, 58.7 and 
11.6 respectively. 


Grant More Leeway In Use Of Spindles 


The National Production Authority Nov. 6 announced 
that restrictions have been removed on the use of cotton 
carded yarn spindles to permit manufacturers greater lee- 
way. N.P.A. explained the action was taken because some 
manufacturers are piling up ‘excessive inventories of par- 
ticular types of yarn for which there is currently little 
demand.” N.P.A. amended M-23 which regulates the im- 
pact of defense-rated orders on producers of carded yarn. 
Manufacturers now may use their spindles to turn out any 
type of carded yarn they choose. Previously, M-23 required 
that no spindles producing yarn in one classification could 
be used to turn out yarn in the other two classifications. 


Decline In Cotton Broad Woven Output 


Production of cotton broad woven fabrics totaled 2,653 
million linear yards in the second quarter of 1951, a seven 
per cent drop below the first quarter output, it is announced 
by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
Cotton tire cord and fabric production amounted to 70 
million pounds, six per cent more than in the first quarter, 
while rayon tire cord and fabric production totaled 75 
million pounds, four per cent under first quarter production. 
Production of all groups of fabrics fell below first quarter 
production except cotton duck and cotton tire cord and 
fabrics which registered increases of 13 and six per cent, 
respectively. 

Of the total of 2,653 million yards of cotton fabrics 
produced during the second quarter, ten million yards were 
produced on woolen and worsted looms. On June 30, 1951, 
there were 16,524,052 spinning — in place and 
392,352 looms. 

Total yarn consumed in the second quarter was 994,479,- 
000 pounds compared with 1,020,853,000 pounds in the 
first quarter. Of the second quarter total of yarn consumed 
900,226,000 pounds was cotton, 79,671,000 was rayon, and 
14,582,000 was all other yarns (including blends and 
mixtures. ) 
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Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
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J. E. SERRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
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BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


20 years experience repairing 
Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently tn urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., General Offices, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Sou. Div.: 
Ww. 8. Huss, Mer., 603 Stewart Ave., 8.W., Sta. “A,” Box 172, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dist. Sales Megrs.: Atlanta—cC. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., Sta. “‘A,” 
Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville, 8. C.—G. R. Easley, 12 E. Plaza, Greenville, 
5. C. Special Reprs.: W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., Sta. “‘A,’’ Box 172, 
Atlanta, Ga. Sales Reprs.: M. M. Brown, 106 N. Caldwell St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
8S. F. Woodley, 723 Guilford Blvd., Greensboro, N. C.; R. C. Camp, 807 W. 
Pranklin St., Richmond, Va.; D. C. Jorgensen, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., Sta. 
“A."’ Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Jorgensen, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., Sta. “‘A,”’ 
Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Sharpe, Box 2463, 1226 Bryn Mawr Ave., Orlando, 
Fia.: J. B. Farr, 12 E. Plaza, Greenville, S. C. New Orleans District: J. C. 
Brill, Sales Megr., 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La. Sales Reprs.: J. R. 
LeMaster, 260 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La.; E. E. Drewry, 1157 Termi- 
nal St., Box 2244, Memphis, Tenn.; N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., Houston, Tex.; 
J. W. McLeod, 527—-2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia Dis- 
trict: Philadelphia District Mgr., C. E. Klinck, 5667 Ogontz Ave., Philadelphia 
41, Pa. Baltimore District Mgr.: C. E. Helms, 1001 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, S. C. Carolina Repr.: W. D. Wor- 
nall, Box 1524, Charlotte 1, N. C.; Georgia and Alabama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, 
Box 221, Brookhaven, Ga.; Repr. for Air Conditioning and Humidifying Equip- 
ment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


ALLEN BEAM CO., 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Joseph 
Bowler, Jr., 107 McGee St., Tel. 3-3289, Greenville, 8. C. 


AMERCOAT CORP., 4809 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr.: 
Southern Specialties Ce., 202 Coddington Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.; 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.: Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchison 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Warehouse: Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: J. H. 
Orr, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C., George R. Howard, Charlotte, N. C.; C. F. Martin, 
Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; Gayle Rogers, Charlotte, N. C.; W. D. Livingston, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Marion West, Jr., High Point, N. C.; J. T. Bohannon, Jr., Newnan, 
Ga.; C. O. Starnes, Rome, Ga.; R. W. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse, 3333 Wilkin- 
son Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Dist. Mer. Renprs.. John D. 
Hunter, R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, W. C. Comer, Jr., Charlotte Office; Eugene 
J. Adams, P. O. Box 3228, South Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. 
Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., P. O. Box 
4817, Atlanta, Ga.; A. R. Skelton, Jr., American Cyanamid Co., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry EK. Kelly, Mgr. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. S. E. Sales Mgr. Corn Products 
Dept.: Charles H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


ARMBTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, 
Dist. Mgr., Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mgr., 
T. F. Hart, Sales: Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S. C., A: E. Johnson, Jr., Mgr.: Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
FP. E. Bozeman. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. 1 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee /ve., Green- 
ville, 5. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. | | 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 184, Tucker, Ga.; Thomas C. Roggen- 
kamp, 435 Wakefield Dr., Charlotte, N. C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 1123, 
Spartanburg; 8. C.; Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R. 
Singletary, 3384 Mathieson Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: Edward J. O’Brien, Jr., 
P. O. Box 675, Silver Spring, Md. 


BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
W. €. Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; William 
- J. Moore, P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, 8. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820. 
BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C. 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charlotie 7, N. C. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead 8t., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mers.: Willard &£. 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N. C. Repr.: John FPergu- 
son, LaGrange, Ga. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1314 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO., 607-9 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
BRYANT SUPPLY CO., INC., 605 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096, South Bilvd., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, 
V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.; L. L. Proneberger, Jr., 523 Woodland Dr., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Raiph M. Briggs. Jr., 399 Lofton Rd.. N W.. Atisnta. 
Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, 
Ala.; L. J. MeCall, 536 E. Faris Rd., Greenville, 8. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, E. F. Jurezak, Lawrence Newman, C. V.. Day, care 
Burkart- Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg, 
J. T. Hill. G. L. Vivrett, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. Tenn.; 
Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. Maddux, care Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co., Enoxville, Tenn., James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala.;: 
©. G, Edwards, P. O. Box 1181, Tryon, N. C. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh. Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Co., Inc. 2625 Sixth Ave.. South, Birmingham 5, Ala.;: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CARBOMATIC CORP., 24-81 47th St., Long Island City 3, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 
Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New England Repr.: H. E. Linderson, 
35 Westminister St., Pro~idence, R. I. Phone: Jackson 1-7075. 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
CAROLINA LOOM REEF CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., INC., Morris Field, Charlotte, N. C. John Mc- 
Laughlin, Mgr. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER Cf., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. Megr., J. L. Harkey: 
Sales Reprs.: P. L. Pindell, Charlotte, N. C.; R. L. Swift, No. 3 Sherwood 
Court Apts., Ridgeland Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO., Portland 6, Maine. Sou. Repr.: 
William J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAI LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter S 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 


Suu. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON FOODS INC. (Corn Processing Div.), Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, 
Gen. Sales. Mgr., Southeastern Div., Clinton Foods Inc., 161 Spring St. Bldg., 
Room 317, Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 8998; John C. Alderson, Asst. Mger., 
Atlanta Office; Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office: Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192, Concord, N. C.: J. Frank Rogers and E. F. Patterson, 900 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 2-8022. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & 
Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, 
S. C.; Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, Mgr.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, 
Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Adcock, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mer. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 7. Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Offices: 
714 Spring St. N.W., Atlanta, Ga., G. E. Hunt, Megr.; 2014 Stratford Ave., 
Charlotte 5, N. C., F. A. Miller, Jr.; 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Tex., EE. K. 
Anderson, Mgr.; 2415 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Mer.: 
508 N. Main St., Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar; 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 12, 
La., P. C. Hutehinson, Mgr.; 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando, Fla., W. T. Roundy. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


DANIELS, INC., C. R. 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office. 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets Hampers, 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins and other canvas products. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box, 834, Greenville, 8S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 72u, Atlanta, 
Ga.: James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 8. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Maine St., Pawtucket, R. I., Sou. 
Reprs.: John P. Batson, O. Box 841, Greenville, C.; R. B. L. Bolt, . Jr., 
P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. Oo. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Willlam L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C., E. L. Howell P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.: Kenneth K. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: R. A. Throneberg, 3509 McClintock Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. M. 
Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 1055 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ge.. F. G. Tanner, 1549 Marianna St., Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Greer, The 
Dayton Rubber Co., 1631-H Valley Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; EK. C. Sparks, 1055 
Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Jesse H. Jones, 315 Sapelo Rd., Jacksonville, 
Pia. Textile Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell 
Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ale.: Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. Dist. Office: 2813 Canton St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville, 
Columbia, S. C.: Roanoke, Va.: Bristol, Va.-Tenn.: Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, 
Augusta, Ga. 


DIXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany, Ga. Direct Factory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 
184 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville, 
c.: W. F. MeAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd4., Charlotte 3, N. C.; C. Dietzel, 
4064 Given St., Memphis 17, Tenn.; H. L .Cook, 3330 Elm St.. Dallas, Tex.: 
D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. Factory Branch, Preston & 
Pilbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., R. W. Davis, Mgr. Warehouses at Battey 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, 
Ala.;: Ross Wadick Supply Co.,:New Orleans, La.; Peerless Supply Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. ©C.: Hugh Black, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., 
Tampa, FPia., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, Fia., and Charleston, S. C.; Keith 
Simmens Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial 
Supplies, Ime., Jackson, Miss.;: Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industrial 
Supply, Richmond, Va.; Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. Factery Branch: 3330 Elm 8t., Dallas, Tex. 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO., P. O. Box 875, Greensboro, N. C. W. J. 
**Bill’’ Barnes, 2332 Cornwallis Dr., Greensboro, N. C., Tel. 4-5689 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. 


Reprs.: R. E. L. 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 


R 
. W. Davis, 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, 
R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 5:.W., W: M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Olhdam, England: Boston, Mass. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


INC., E. L, Organic Chemicals Dept., 
Office, Wilmington, Del. 


Sou. District: 427 W. Fourth St., 
R. D. Sloan, Megr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer.; 
Technical; J. V. Eiliheffer, Laboratory Mer.: 
ent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, 
Technical Demonstrators: 


Main 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
E. P. Davidsoa, Asst. Mer. 
W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspond- 
H. B. Constable, H. H. Field, M. D. Haney, Jr. 
J. J. Barnhardt, Jr.. Dr.. I. F. Chambers, J. 

Hasty, Jr., W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth, N. R. 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentlemen is: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: John L. 
Dabbs, Jr., P. O. Box 705, Statesville, N. C.: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, 
Greenville, S&S. C.: J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., P. O. Box 1080, Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring 
St., N.E., Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, 
Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Suther- 
land, Jr., A. V. Kerr, J. W. Billingsley, A. R. Williams, Jr.. M. S. Williams, 
Jr., L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga, Tenn., C. H: Asbury; Enoxville, Tenn., 


M. 8. Morrison, Jr.:; Columbus, Ga., A. W. Pickens: Memphis, Tenn., J. A 
Verhage. 


EATON & BELL, 904 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: 753 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant, 2437 Lucena 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 443 
Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Gibson, 1743 McKinley Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex.; R. F. ‘Dick’’ Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greensboro, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 123-125 W.: 29th St., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and VY. G. Brookshire. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. 

FAIRBANKS CO., THE, 393 Lafayette St.. New York 3, N. Y¥. Factory and 
District Office: 202 Division St., Rome; Ga. Sou. Reprs.: A. A. Austin, 105 
Briercliff Circle, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: M. A. Chalverus, 815 So. Lee 8t., Fitz- 
gerald, Ga.; H. M. Sims. P. O. Box 6031, Charlotte, N. C.: H. M. Stummerell, 
1808 Beverly Dr., Charlotte, N. C. Distributors in all principal cities. 


FELTERS CO., THE, Unisorb Div., 
Distributors: Industrial Supply Co., 
Teletype Clinton TLX 90. 


210-G. South St., 
W. Main S8t., 


Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Clinton, Tel. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


/ 
FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 


509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO., Stanley, N. C. 
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. Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St., 


GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC., P. O. Box 351, Gastonia, N. C. 
Sou. Reprs.: E. G. Lytton, 1801 H Place, Charlotte, N. ©.; George 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 
GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte 1, N. Cc. DBD. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank B. Ripple, Raleigh, 
N. C.; B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, 5. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; G. E. Tate, Richmond, Va.; J. A. Basinger, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; B. C. 
Bell, Jr., Service Repr., Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 

GRATON & ENIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Factory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 124 Breadway, Birmingham, Ala.; D. N. Patterson, P. 
O. Box 176, Greenville, 8S. C.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, 
N. C.; C. E. Dietzell, 4054 Givens St., Memphis 17, Tenn.;: H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm 
tory Branches, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex., and Preston and Filbert Sts., Phila- 
del Pa., R. W. Davis, Mgr. Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co., Rome, 
Ga.; Pye-Parker Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.; Ross Wadick Supply 
Co., New Orleans, La.; Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Monroe, La.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Black, Greenville, 
S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, Fla., Jacksonville, Flia., 
Miami, Fla., and Charleston, 8S. C.; Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.: 
Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industrial Supply, Richmond, Va.;: 
Barker Jennings Hardware Corp.,,Lynchburg, Va.; Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. 
DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. 8S. C.. W. M. 


Mitchell and Donald. Marshall, Atlanta, Ga.; 242 Porsyth St., S8.W., A. Wilton 
Kilgore 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., INC., Greensboro, N. C., Geo 
ters, Pres., Phone 5678. Reprs.: 
and James R. Smith, Phone 3- 


rge A. McFet- 
J. H. Aydelette, Phone 8234, Greensboro, N. C., 
2074, Greensboro, N. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OTL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office. Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 
S. EB. Owen, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, 5S. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. J. Borders, Hickory, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; 
G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro,. N. C.; R. D. Reamer, Hendersonville, WN. C.: 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, N. C.; W. A. Dotterer, Florence, 8. C.; B. T. Hughes, 
Columbia, 8. C.; C. E. Reese and R. G. Peeples, Atlanta, Ga.; R. M. Thibedeau, 
Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y¥.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Toledo, Ohio. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices: Atuanta, Ga., 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., J. C. Martin, Megr.: 

N. C., 623 W. Fourth St., Wm. B. Martin, Sou. Sales Mer.: Greenville, Ss. C., 
1510 Woodside Bidg., W. 8. Johnstone, Sales Repr. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 


Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave. 
W. H. Brinkley, Gen Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 
N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St., Pickens, 
8. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., Tel. Preston 
7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. L. Elgert, 10 E. 
Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, 
Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., 
Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial Exchange, 
902-904 Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson, 825 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507 
or 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, Warp 
Size Specialist 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. D. Brown, 825 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


, Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. Reprs.: 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer 8St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: James E. 


Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Telephone: 3-3692;: Long 
Distance 936. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine 8t., 
S. Bolger, 1139-61 E. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 38, Pa., Phone GE 8-0500: E. 
Jack Lawrence, 2444, Forsyth St., &8.W., Box 4072, Atlanta, Ga., Phone Walnut 
5250; K. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala., Phone Opelika 254-J: Jack Dempsey, 219- 
223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021: Charles A. Haynes, Jr, 749 
Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I., Phone Hopkins 
1-7678; Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021; 
Worcester 8 Mass., Phone 6-6207. Sou. Plants: 
N. C.; Branches: Philadelphia, Pa., and Blanco, 


Worcester 8, Mass. Reprs.: Harold 


Atlanta, Ga., 
Tex. 


and Gastonia, 


HUNTER MACHINE CO., JAMES, North Adams, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Carl End- 
lein, 1734 Candler Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Sou. Service Plant for Cloth Expand- 
ers, Thomas Leyland Machinery Co., Inc., 114 McKoy St., Greenville, 8. C. 

BRIDGE SONS, JOHN, Sth and Pennell! Sts., 


Chester, Pa. Sou. Repr.: George 
A. Howell, Jr., Rockingham, N. C. 
IDEAL INDUSTRIES, INC., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Jr. 
IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark, N. J. Reprs. in Washington, 


D. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Atlanta, Ga.: 


Durham, N. C.; Tampa, Fila.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.; 


Savannah, Ga. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., E. H. 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. 
P. ©. Box 3006, South Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, V~-Pres. and Gen. Megr., both of Charlotte, 

Cc. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8. C.; L. L. 


(The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office, 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Proneberger, Jr., 523 Woodland Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
399 Lofton Rd., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill 
Heacock, 315 Popular St. Sylacauga, Ala.; L. J. McCall, 536 E. Faris * 
Greenville, 8. C. 


JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. E. Lucas Associates, 
Inc., 117 EB. Third St., Charlotte, N. C 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Charlies C. Switzer, Textile Sales 
Mer., 1200 South Carolina National Bank Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte, N. C.; Robert E. DeLapp, Jr., Green- 
ville, C. C., Office; James C. Jacobs, 779 Maple St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; E. 
Hays Reynolds, Greenville, S. C., Office: F. M. **Ted’’ Wallace, 804 College Ave., 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. Sou. Warehouses Charlotte, N. C., and Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

KENNEDY CO., W. A., 1814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. 

LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mads. Frank Burke, Phone 653, Kings 


Mountain, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 5-5451, Greenville, S. C.; Stuart E. 
Campbell, Columbus, Ga. ' 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N.C. P. W. Coleman 
Box 1393, Greenville, 8S. C.; Carl W. Welch, Jr., P. O. Box 302, Gastonia, N 


C., Western N. C. Repr.;: C. G. Seabrook, Jr., Box 6, Anderson, S. C., Ga. and 
Ala. Repr. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., 
Repr.; 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C. 


H. F. LIVERMORE CORP., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. Executive Offices 
and Plant, Boston 34, Mass. Sou. Div. H. F. Livermore Corp., 123-125 Henry 
St., Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. Reprs.: Ernest W. Fanning, 407 Jefferson Ave., East 
Point, Ga.: Charlie E. Moore, 2323 Morton St., Charlotte, N. C.; William T. 
Jordan, 34 Woodvale Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


M B MFG. CO., INC., 1060 State St., New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: Oli- 
ver D. Landis, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C., for the States of North and 
South Carolina: R. B. Dorman, 1000 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., for the States 
of Alabama and Georgia. 


McLEOD LEATHER & BELTING CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passiac, N. J Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—<Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co., Enoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 


ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia-—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 2300 Roswell Ave., Charlotte 7, N. C.; we 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga. 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T. 
Porbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


M-B PRODUCTS, 46 Victor Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. Sou. Reprs.: Virginia, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, Wilson F. Hurley, P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, J. W. Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga.; 
Texas and Arkansas, R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8St.. Dallas 1, Tex.; 
North Carolina, Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. (Supply House). 

SCHMIDT MFG. CO., P. O. Box 560, 280-292 North St., New Bedford, Mass. 


Sou. Plant: Greenville Belting Co., P. O. Box 58, 206 Emile Ave., Greenville, 
8. C. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., FP. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: Walter 5S. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 783, Salisbury, N. C.; 8. C. Repr.: James P. P. O. 


Box 1361, Greenville, 8. C.; Ga., 


Coleman, 
R. L. Holloway. P. O. 
Boz Atlanta, Ga. 


Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., INC., 
Pres.: Cason J. Callaway, Jr., 
Waite, Chief Engineer: 
Columbus Div. Repr.; 


400 32nd St., Columbus, Ga. L. H. Morrison, 
V.-Pres. and Treas.; Harry L. George, Sec.; E. P. 
E. 8S. Livingston, Chief Technician; C. E. Hett, Jr., 
Robert Pharr, Carolina Div. Repr., Charlotte, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: 
Herrick, 44 Franklin 8t., Providence, R. I.; 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England. 


, 1812 Main 
(including Canada) C. E. 
European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 


MILNE & CO., 745 Washington S8t., 


N. ¥. Harold F. Dicks, Sou. 
735 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Mgr., 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. O. Box 246, Mooresville, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 15 Fifth St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., E. F. Slaughter and A. P. Sommer, P. O. Box 2425, 
Charlotte 1, N. C.: J. Fred Slaughter, 2001-C Claymore Dr., Marietta, Ga. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 


Rector St.. New York 6, N. ¥. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackinzie, 
Asstt. to Res. Megr., 201 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C. Salesren: Wvsas L. 
Barker and Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; Geo. A. Artope 
and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. 
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Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. EK. 
Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, 213 Co- 
lumbus Interstate Bidg., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 408 Cotton Exchange 


Bidg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin St., Room 210, 
Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 354 Pine St., 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Reps.: J. Kenneth Sumner, 
P. ©. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Donald C. Creech, Charlotte, N. C.; Frank 8. 
Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, S. C.; W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Johnston, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


N.Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.,;- 292 Madison Ave., 
Office and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Mgr., 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Carrol A. Camp- 
bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville, 8. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C.; Jas. A. 
Sorrells, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte 1, N. C.;: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: 
Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 


New York 17, N. Y¥. Sou. 


NORCROSS CORP., 247 Newtonville Ave., 


Newton, Mass. Sou. Office: 123 N. 
Poplar St., 


Charlotte, N. C. Ralph Howell, Sou. Mgr. 


NORLANDER- iE MACHINE CO., New Bediord, Mass.. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, 8. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., P. O. Box 123, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 
2196; P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga., Tel. 1509. Reprs.: Chas. B, Elliott, Box 433, 
Grifih, Ga., Tel. 4014; Raymond J. Payne, Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 
6-2025; A. V. McAlister, Box 324, Greenwood, S. C., Tel. 7668; J. C. Alexander, 
Box 56, Spartanburg, 8. C., Tel. 5568; Frank G. North, Pres., and Mark W 
Mayes, V.-Pres., Atlanta, Ga... 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, fll. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 


rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


J. C. PADDOCK CO., Spartanburg, 5S. C. 
11944 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Las- 
siter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 8.C.: T.H. Nelson, Charlotte, N.C.; W.R. Brown, 1214 
Liberty National Bank Blidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PERFECTING SERVICE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J.; Chicago, Tl.: 
R. I. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 


332 Atando Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Charlotte, N. C. Offices in 
Cleveland, Ohio: Pawtucket, 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6,:Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.; Richard D 
Greenway, 1308 Kings Drive, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.: F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville. 


S. C.; Mariow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.; Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, Va 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. Tel. 352-353, 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Sta. A, 1374 Murphy 
Ave., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136-2137. Reprs.: Raymond J. Payne, 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 6-2025; J. Cantey Alexander, Box 56, Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., Tel. 5568: Charles B. Elliott, Box 433, Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014; 
A. V. McAllister, Box 324, Greenwood, S. C., Tel. 7668. Mark W. Mayes, Pres. 
and Treas., Emile LeClair, V.-Pres., Glee B. Thompson, Sec., Frederick M. 
Suchke, Pit. Mgr., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Tth Ave. and Tabor Road., Philadelphia 20, 
Pa. Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Charlotte, 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, Newton, 
A 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Elinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, 8S. C., and H. Walter Fricke, 
Box 9155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines). 


RHOADS & SONS, J. £., 35 N. Sixth St. 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4306. 
C. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 15869, Green- 
ville, 8. C.: A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd.. Winston-Salem. 
C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market 8t., : : 


, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon S8t., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 


Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CQ., Carlton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave.,, Charlotte, N. C. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.;: H. M. Walsh, 
J. W. Hubbard, Fletcher 8. Culpepper, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.; 101 Mariette 
St.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.; Greenville, 8. C., Wood- 
side Bidg.: Chas. S. Smart, Jr., Perry Clanton, Selling Agts. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mgr. 


SARGENT’S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: eo 5s. 
Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Philadelphia Repr.. F. E 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Vasser Woolley, 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whis- 
nant, Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 
1064-1090 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants 
only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, 5. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
FP. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales: G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.; Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, 
Fla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J..O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
R. A. Smith. 121 Island Home Bivd., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., and H.H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Pla. 


SINGLETON & SONS, RUSSELL A., Blanco, Tex. Sou. Reprs.: R. T. Hamner, 
P. O. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.; Ralph Gossett, Jr., Ralph Gossett Mill Supplies, 
8 S. Church St., Greenville, S. C.; James W. Heacock, 609 Hillcrest Dr., Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Paul S. Jones, 208 Lane Circle, LaGrange, Ga.; Phil Morgan, 401 8S. 
Lewis St., LaGrange, Ga.; Julian W. Still, 1708 Peachtree St., N.E., Apt. 20, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn., Otto Cox, Sales Mgr., P. O. 
Box 3061, Phone 3-1365, Greensboro, N. C.: E. S. Meservey, Ga. and Ala., 215 
N. Candler St., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 4523: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.; Jack M. Alexander, part S. C., N. C., Va., 
Box 1623, Phone 7777, Charlotte, N. C.: O. L. ““Blackie’’ Carter, part S. C., 
Box 2206, Phone 5-2111, Greenville, S. C.; T. E. Doane, part Tenn., Northern 
Ala., Ky., W. Va., Box 44, Phone 3100, Kingsport, Tenn.; John R. Youngblood, 
part N. C., Va., Maryland, Pa. and N. J., Phone 284, 1012 St. David St., 
Tarboro, N. C. 


SMITH & SON, E. E. Gastonia, N. C. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., General Offices: 8046—28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
Branches at: 380 Techwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Br. Mgr., C. M. Wendell; 
1209 BE. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md., R. C. Lapp, Br. Mer.; 915 S. Clarkson St., 
Charlotte 6, N. C., G. M. Weitz, Br. Mer.: 605 E. McMillan 8t., Cincinnati 6, 
Ohio, H. BE. Gage, Br. Mgr.: 2032 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Tex.. C. C. Boutwell, 
Br. Mer.: 1602 Walnut St., Jacksonville 6, Fia., A. B. Woodham, Br. Mgr.; 
1040 Camp St., New Orleans 13, La., L. G. Melton, Br. Mgr.; 1617 W. Broad 
St., Richmond 20, Va., C. FP. Wenderoth, Br. Mer. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon S8St., Charlotte, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, Branch Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard 
Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert P. Baynard, Charlotte, 
N. C.: Charies E. Varn, 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C. 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy 
Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 8 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenviille, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tiles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 B. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO.,’ A. Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; W. N. Dulaney, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: L. A. Dillon, 818 Third St., Durham WN. 
C.; H. A. Mitehell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.;: W. T. O’Bteen, 
Rt. 5, Greenville, S. C.; Waiter P. Hope, 1160 Tate Drive, Columbus, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 2319 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. A. 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres. Rept.: J. Kenneth Sumner. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 8. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La.. Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio 
2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653: Charles J. Turple, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Charlotte, N. 
C .,Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave., Phone 9-2812, 


Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 10 Seminole Dr., Greenville, 8S. ¢., Tel. 
3-5932. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain. Mer.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8. C., J. J. 
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Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmermann, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St., Chester, 8. C.: D. R. Ivester, Clarkes- 
ville, Ga.; T. B. Parmer, Box 150, Langley, S.-C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. &S 
Terrell, Sales Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New Tork, N. Y¥. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; 
F. M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. C.; W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; C. W. Mea- 
dors, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, 8. C.: F. G. Mitchell, 
Columbia, 8. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala.; J. E. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.: 
W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C.;: J. G. Loudermilk, 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Evans, Macon, Ga.; J. 8S. Sammons, Birmingham, Ala.: 
J. M. Malone, Montgomery, Ala.; H. E. Meunier, Charlotte, N. C.: Cc. B 
Fischer, Goldsboro, N. C. ’ 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, 5S. C. E. J. Eaddy. 


THORNBURG MACHINE WORKS, INC., P. O. Box 186, Dallas, N. C. C. O. 
Thornburg and F. B. McDonald. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3119 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C...K. M. Slocum, Dist 
Mer., Tel. Charlotte 2-3068. Salé Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 1317 Orchard Rd.. Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804: L. A. Watts, Jr., 1010 McGee St., 
Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 5573: John 8S. Barnett, Jr., 2 Rodney 
Ave., Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 3-7128. 


TOWER TRON WORKS, 50 Borden St., Providence 3, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: Ira L. 
Griffin & Sons, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. Charlotte 4-8306. 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, 
P. ©. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. Sou. 
Branches: United States Testing Co., Inc., 198 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn., 
Tel. Memphis 38-1246, managér, S. C. Mayne: 1700 Cotton Exchange Bildg., 
Dallas, Tex., Tel. Prosp. 2654, manager, S. C. Mayne. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence. R. I: Sou. Offices. 
819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dunlap: 
903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta. Ga., Ast. J. W. Stribling. 


USTER CORP., 80 Roylston St., Boston 16, Mass. Sou. Office: Uster Corp., 
Chariotte, N. C. 


VALENTINE Co., J. W., 612 8S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Saiem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., DIV. SUN CHEMICAL CORP. Main Office: 1010 
44th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Sou. Pit.: 907 White St., Rock Hill, 8S. C., 
J. D. Snipes, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; 
H. Papini, Box 1207, Greenville, S .C.; W. E. H. Searcy, 425 Tilney Ave., 
Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 21844 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, N. C. Reprs.: John 
Wyatt, Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: R. V. McPhail. 709 8. 
Jackson St., Gastonia, N. C.; A. J. Bahan, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N.C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Reprs.: John Wyatt, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur J. Pal 810 Woodside Bidg.., 
Greenville, 8S. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACTIINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass., Hugh Neville, Jr., Pres. Va. 
and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.: 
Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga.: 
5S. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Plant, Dowd Road, Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Dalton, Sou. Agt.: 
Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Mgr.; Atlanta, Ga., Office, 1015 
Healey Bidg., B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.; Spartanburg, 8. C., 724 Montgomery 
Bidg., R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam KE. Shirley, 11 Wyuka St., Greenville, S. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 
and Matthews. 


WILSON CO., EMIL V., Greenville, S. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. 
Ridgeway 


R. Bruning, 302 WN 
Dr., Greensboro. N. C.: Ga. W. 


Reprs.: C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EATON & BELL 
Patent Attorneys 


904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


14—40” H&B Cards, 100 and 110 wire, 12” Coilers. 

11—40” Mason Cards, 100 and 110 wire, 12” Coilers. 

1——Super Cleaner, 1951 Model. 
1—40” Kitson two-beater single process picker, Aldrich Synchronizer. 


3—No. 101 Foster Winders, paper cones, double motors, 550 volts, 100 
spindles. 


15—Sets B. S. Roy Card Grinders for 40” Cards. 
100—High Speed Model L Bahnson Humidifiers, 3/60/550, 3450 RPM. 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 Warehouse: Wilkinson Bivd. 


Charlotte 1, N. C. Phone 4-2403 Behind Barbecue Ledge 


WANTED 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintend- 
ent's position with cotton mill. Well experi- 
enced in both capacities. Textile School 
graduate with 13 years’ excellent experience 
making drills, ticking, corduroy, draperies, 
duck, etc. Can guarantee results in high 
efficiency and. quality. references fur- 
nished. All inquiries answered promptly. 


Write ""D-G,”’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
For QUALIFIED SALESMAN > 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY has immediate openings for several 
men who will meet the following qualifications: 1) Must have selling experience 
or an aptitude for same; 2) Experience in Construction or Engineering desirable; 
3) Like to call on Purchasing Agents, Plant Engineers, Maintenance Engineers, 
et cetera in Textile Plants, Power Plants, Paper Mills and other large industries. 
Applicants will apply in writing giving information concerning education, busi- 
ness experience, military status and age. All replies will be treated as confiden- 
tial. Address Emmett H. Steger, Zone Manager, P. O. Box 1451, Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 


Job as overseer of spinning. Twenty years’ 
experience as overseer. I can lower cost. 
Sober. A-1 references. 


Write “‘OAL,”’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED | 


Dyer, experienced in cotton, wool, rayons, 
nylon and mixed fibers, at present employed 
but desire change. 


Write care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 
as card room overseer. Have experience as 


As assistant superintendent or general over- 
seer of yarn mill. Experienced on cotton, 
nylon and wool. Prefer mill operating under 
time study standards. Completed textile 
course. Age 38. Available first of year. Ref- 
erences from former employers with whom 
I held positions as general overseer and 
assistant superintendent. Write M. D. C., 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O .Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. 


Twenty years’ experience on package and skein 
dyeing using vats, naphthols developes, sulphur, 
direct aftertreated dyestuff. High school and 
I, Cc. S&S. Chemistry graduate. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 43 years old, married, sober, dependable. 
Successful in handling help. Production and 
cost conscious: Now employed. References. Can 
come for interview. 


Reply ‘‘Confidential,"’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, 1, N. C. 


carder for over 25 years and also about 10 years 
as overseer carding, spinning, twisting and 
winding. I have experience on nearly all kinds 
of raw stock from waste carding to rayons with 
good mills. Can furnish good references as to 
my ability as a mill man. 


Write E. L. Hollar, General Delivery 
Aberdeen, N. C. 


NEED A RECREATION DIRECTOR? 


We are in touch with an especially well qualified man who would like a job 
as recreation or personnel director with some textile mill company. 

He is a graduate of the School of Textiles at North Carolina State College 
but went directly into professional baseball. — 

He pitched for the New York Yankees for twelve years, for Washington 
for three years and for the Chicago White Sox for three years. He is still 
a good pitcher and in excellent health but naturally can not pitch regu- 
larly. | 

He is a man of fine personality and gets along well with young people. 


Write “LR,” care Textrce BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers. 
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POSITION WANTED as superintendent of yarn 
mill. Over 25 years’ experience. A-1 references. 
Now employed. Can come for interview. If ma- 
chinery is down and productions low, I'm your 
man. Write ‘‘Just,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O, 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $4 per inch for bordered insertions; 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED LINES WANTED 


Second hand for twisting and Ab- 
bott winders, second shift. Want 
responsible yarn man capable of in- 
structing or fixing twisters and Ab- 
bott winders, Model 65, if called good lines, beginning January 1, 
1952. Practical and theoretical 


Established sales representative, 
calling on the mills in Georgia and 
Alabama, would like to add several 


upon. Would consider able fixer 


with supervisory ability who might knowledge of manufacturing proc- 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


Nelson’s 


DRACTICAL 
LOOM 
FIXING 


Is Now Available 


Completely Revised 
and Includes a Chap- 
ter on the Crompton 
and Knowles Auto- 
matic Magazine. 


Cloth Bound 
Nearly 100 Illustrations 


PRICE $2.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


be looking for a break. Good pay Wide 
for right man. Good location in tory, guaranteed periodical cover- 
Southwestern State. Address age and A-1 references, Write 

“Opportunity,’’ care Textile Bulletin “Specialties,” care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. ‘ 


THE DOUBLEAYE JANITORS 
CELEBRATE THEIR 10tH YEAR OF 


CLEAN BUSINESS 


LOOK FOR 
THIS TRADEMARK 


DOUBLEAYE 


WHEN YOU BUY 
JANITOR SUPPLIES 


If you are interested in a Weave Room 
‘Training Program’ or need Loom Over- 
hauing, contact L. C. Jordan, 216 Church 
St., Danville, Va. Nine years in training 
work, four and one-half years in over- 
hauling. 


SPEEDY" 
THRIFTY” 


Read Textile Bulletin 
lassitied Advertising 


ASPDEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


P. O. BOX 135 1001 BATTLEGROUND AVENUE PHONE 8485 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN — MEN WANTED: 

We can place supts.; asst. supts. 

(foreign); tricot dept. supervisor; s 
machines; overseer woolen carding 
denims; salesmen for dyestuffs, che 


294 Washington Street 


56 looms; fixer XD looms running cotton and rayon fabrics; sewing machine mechanic; asst. overseer cotton carding, third 
shift. SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND FURNISHING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


and overseers for worsted cloth mills; supt. slide fastener cord plant; hosiery supt. 
ewing room. supervisor; chemical and mechanical engineers: overseer knit. Tompkins 
carpet yarns; overseer latch needle knit.; overseer cotton cloth room and finishing on 
micals, soaps, detergents, softeners, penetrants, etc.; loom fixers; expert fixer-foreman 


one: Liberty 2-6547 Boston 8, Mass. 
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<< DEPENDASLE A QUALITY >> 
1 ; 


Before Closing Dowum 


~ TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


PERSONAL NEWS 


The board of directors ot 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., at its annual meeting 
Nov. 15 announced’ crea- 
tion of an executive com- 
mittee and named Donald 
Comer (left), formerly 
chairman of the board, as 
chairman of the new body. 
At the same time, Hugh M. Comer (a 
right below), president and treasurer since 
1945. was elected chairman of the board and 
J. Craig Smith (at left below}, formerly ex- 


ecutive vice-president, became president and 


treasurer. B. B. Comer, Jr., was re-elected 
chairman of the finance committee. The new 
executive committee is made up. of its chair- 
man, the chairman of the board, the chair- 
man of the finance committee, and the pres- 
ident. 


John A. Simmons, formerly vice-president 
and general manager, has been elected pres- 
ident of Lannet (Ala.) Bleachery & Dye 
Works succeeding J. L. Lanier, who was 
made chairman of the. board. As. 
Benton, former superintendent, was elected 
a vice-president of the firm. Five new direc- 
tors elected include John A. Sibley, chair- 
man of the board of Trust Co. of Georgia, 
Atlanta; George W. Woodruff of Continen- 
tal Gin Co., Atlanta; Richard G. Conant, 
president of Wellington Sears Co., New 
York; William W. Wolbach of Boston, 
Mass., chairman. of the board of West Point 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co. the parent organization; 
and George Olsted, Jr., Boston, Mass. 


J. Carlisle Farrow, a textile chemistry 
instructor at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, recently was elected president of 
the newly-organized Eclectic (Ala.) Lions 
Club, 


Roy C. McCall, president and treasurer 
of Pinnacle Mills, Easley, S. C., recently 
was elected chairman of the new Pickens 


County School District. 


Ralph C. Russell has been named general 


sales manager of Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboy- 


gan, Wis., producer of textile wrapping 
machines. Mr. Russell was for 14 years 
associated with E. I. du Pont de..Nemours 
& Co., Inc., and for the past. eight years 
with Oliver Machinery Co., Grand. Rapids, 
Mich. 
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W. F. Crowder, for the past two years 
superintendent of Jordan Spinning Co. at 
Cedar Falls, N. C., has joined B. S. Roy and 
Son Co. as Southern representative, 
headquarters at Charlotte, N. C. 


Gordon Matheson, vice-president of 
Mooresville (N. C.) Mills, has been named 
to serve as chairman for the 1951 Christmas 
Seal sale in the southern section of Iredell 
County, N. C, 


with 


J. R. Davison, general manager of Roy- 
ston (Ga.) Mills, has been elected a vice- 
president of the firm. Prior to joining 
Royston in 1946, Mr. Davison was 
ciated with Jefferson (Ga.) Mills. 


asso- 


Jennings White has been appointed 
superintendent of the Greer (S. C.). Plant 
of the Victor-Monaghan Division of J.. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc. Mr. White succeeds 
H. P. Glenn, who recently resigned. Mr. 
White, who began his textile career in 1935 
with Dunean Mills, Greenville, $. C., 
worked at Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., 
the Monaghan Plant of Victor-Monaghan 
in Greenville. 


Edward S, Alden, treasurer of Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., has 
been elected a vice-president: of the firm. 
He continues as treasurer. 


later 


Robert C. Jackson, 
executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, recently was 
awarded. certificate 
of appreciation by the 
Army for  contribu- 
tions to the nation 
while serving — over- 
seas with the techni- 
cal industrial intelligence committee, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, during World War I. 


Ed Lipscomb of the National Cotton 
Council, Memphis, Tenn., has been elected 
president of the Public Relations Society of 
America to serve during 1952. 


Ellis T. Beck has been named Eastern dis- 
trict manager of the Votator Division of 
the Girdler Corp., Louisville, Ky., succeed- 
ing Samuel Welch, who resigned Oct. 31. 


Robert L. Voigt, formerly of the nylon 
division, E. I..du Pont de Nemours & Go.., 
Inc., has joined Dixie Mercerizing Co.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. At present his duties 
will be to develop and service sales of. syn- 
thetic yarns. Mr. Voigt joined Du Pont 
in 1941 and, since 1946 has been associated 
with the nylon division, sales development 
section. He was closely connected with the 
development of spinning processes and end- 
uses for nylon staple. His last two years 
with the nylon division were devoted pri- 
marily to process and product development 


of Du Pont’s new polyester fiber Dacron. 


C. H. Campbell (/ef 


dent and sales manager of Sonoco Products 


t, above), vice- presi- 
Co., Hartsville, S. C., has been succeeded 
as. president of the South Carolina State 
Chamber of Commerce by Robert E. Henry 
(right), prominent textile executive of 
Greenville, S. C.- Mr. Henry was elected 
at the annual convention of the group Nov. 
16 in Greenville. | 


Reginald Garnsey, manager of the Car- 
rickfergus Plant of Courtaulds, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, has been appointed works 


manager of the tayon staple plant being 


constructed at Mobile, Ala. by Courtaulds 
(Ala.), Inc. A. A. MacDonald, 
staple sales manager for Courtaulds in the 
United Kingdom, has been named -sales 
manager for the American plant. 


Fred A. Waynant, chief industrial engi- 
neer for American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., 
was. elected president of the Asheville 
(N.'C.) Chapter of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management at the organiza- 
tional meeting of the chapter Nov. 15 in 
Asheville, 


Joseph P. Holt, president of Aberfoyle 


Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., recently was 
elected president and treasurer of the: 
Durene Association of America. Donald R. 


Jonas, vice-president of Spinners Processing 
Co., Spindale, N. C., was re-elected vice- 
president of the association and A. C. Lay- 
ton Newsom was re-elected executive sec- 
retary. 


Edgar E. Ball of Charlotte, N. C., has 
joined the organization of Watson & Des- 
mond to head the firm's chemical depart- 
ment, which specializes in the products of 
Chemicolloid Laboratories and Mona In- 
Mr. Ball attended North Carolina 


dustries. 


State College, where he majored in chemis- 


try and dyeing. Watson & Desmond has 
ofhices at Charlotte, Greensboro. N. C.. and 
Greenville. S. C. 


Clarence G. Higginbotham, assistant treas- 
urer of the HDV division of Callaway Mills 
Co., LaGrange, Ga., recently completed 25 
years with the firm. -He was presented 
flowers, a 25-year emblem and an engraved 
watch. 


Edward O'Connell, former personnel ofh- 
cial of Mt. Hope Finishing Co. at North 
Dighton, Mass., has been named assistant 
treasurer of the new Creédmoor Co., Inc., 
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It pays to know nylon and rayon finishing plant now being 
set up at Camp Butner, near Durham, N. C. 
The new firm will begin operations about 
the whereabouts of Jan. 1 in ten leased buildings, with approxi- 
mately 225 employees. 
4 OBITUARIES 
4 James B. Crowder, 65, overseer of 
spinning at the Elm City Plant of Callaway 
Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga., died Nov. 3. 
He had been associated with Callaway since 
1920. His wife and a son survive. 
Benjamin B. Gossett, 
67. of Charlotte. N. ae 
for many years one of 
the nation’s outstanding 
textile manufacturers, died 
suddenly Nov. 13 of a 
“a heart attack. Mr. Gossett 
bn disposed. of his major in- 
d | terests in the textile indus- 
te | : stry in 1946 when the Gossett and Chad- 
ry 7 W wat vou don’t know CAN hurt wick-Hoskins mill groups were sold to Tex- 
fo % you! It can be extremely painful. Ex- | tron, Inc., but he continued his association 
.d : cessive wear of stirrups and levers in with the trade as a member of the board of 
a your drafting assemblies, especially directors of Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 
, when not noticed, prevents GOOD A graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy, he ; 
SPINNING served as a lieutenant in the Marine Corps () Na 
for two years before entering the textile 9 
Red For example, excessive wear at [iusiness in 1907 with his father at Wil- 
“X” and “Y” above, often un- jjamston (S. C.) Mills. His textile interests | 
“ae seen, will destroy proper weighting | over the years are illustrated in his various el () () ug 
1s ratios. Careful inspection of stirrups, associations as follows: assistant treasurer, ‘ . 
nm levers and lever screws should be Williamston Mills, 1908-1928; vice-presi- 
1€ made regularly, and worn parts re- dent and treasurer, Brogan Mills (now Ap- Toughness, endurance. ability to 
placed immediately. S. C., 1909-1920; work fastest and longest at any job 
DIXON makes a large line of president and treasurer, Riverside Mfg. Co.., em ening! ‘Th 
weighting appliances designed to. | Anderton, S.C. 1913-1928; Toxaway Mills, | Of twisting or spinning These ate 
4 function perfectly and produced in Anderson, S. C., 1913-1928; president, Pan-| ~Dary Traveler qualities—bred into 
lume. The savings effected by this | Mulls Greenwood, S.C 1920'| traveler by design, built in b 
le volume. ine savings elected DY 1921; vice-president, Citizens National y 6; y 
| volume production are passed along | Bank, Anderson, S. C., 1917-1922: presi-| | Dary craftsmanship. 
to you.. Order your parts from Dixon | dent, Cohannet Mills, Fingerville, S. C.. 
in now and compare for quality and | 1922-1924; president and treasurer of Chad-| Call in your friendly Dary represen- 
price. tative. He'll help you choose the 
| © 1946; president, Martinsville (Va.) Cot- : 
le DIXON MANUFACTURES: Mille Cos. Inc., 1921-1946: vice-presi-| traveler for best continuous 
+d 1. More than 350 different stirrups, each dent, American Trust Co., Charlotte, N. C., production. : 
ead openings—“E”—to properly over 26-1933; director, 
Judson Mills, Greenville, C., 1915-1925: Next time you order, 
= 2. More than 275 different levers with director, Southern Worsted Corp., Green- Specify DARY Ring Travelers 
varying lengths—“B” and “A”—to allow for €., 1922-1926: vice-president and 
varying diameters, threads per inch and and president from 1936 to 1946; president 
as loop lengths. and treasurer of Calhoun Mills, Calhoun 
¢- Quick ‘delivery of spare parts is possible Falls, S. C.. from 1936 to 1946, and presi- 
: in most cases. dent of the Hoskins Corp., New York City, 
of Be sure you know your saddle assemblies during the ‘30s. He was one of the founders 
a are doing their job. of the Cotton-Textile Institute and its vice- 
1a “It costs so little and saves so much” | president from 1931 to 1933. He also was 
os former president of the American Cotton 
as Manufacturers Association, serving in 1932- 
d ed 33, and was an ex-officio member of the 
board of directors of the American Cotton 
LUBRICATING SADDLE co. Manufacturers association's 
7 successor organization. out a year ago 
ls fcattened 8606 Mr. Gossett contributed $10,000 to North 
i BRISTOL _ RHODE ISLAND Carolina State College for a series of lec- 
tures at its school of textiles. These lec- 
od Southern Sales Representatives: tures are known as the B. B. Gossett Lec- 
| tres from. a ranches of the textile industry. 
Gon 1076 _ Shortly before his death, on Nov, 3, he was 
* J. W. DAVIS, Mfg’rs Agent awarded the honorary Doctor of Textile In- 
: P.O. Box 745 Cutuatus, On. dustries degree by Clemson (S. C.) College 
vg at ceremonies marking “Textile Day at 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


Clemson.” He also held the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Science from N. C. State 
College and the LL.D. degree from Presby- 
terian College, Clinton, $ C. Mr. Gossett 
is survived by his wife, two sons and 
daughter. 


Harry W. Johnston, 61, foreman of 
repairs for Ashworth Bros., Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., died Oct. 16. Surviving are his wife, 
three sisters and five brothers. 


Cornelius L. Hamilton, 61, president 
of Crown Cotton Mills at Dalton, Ga., died 
at a Dalton hospital Nov. 13 following 
heart attack. Mr. Hamilton was promoted 
from vice-president to president of Crown 
Cotton Mills following the death of a 
brother, George Hamilton, in October, 
1950. Mr. Hamilton's family established 
the mills in 1884 as Dalton’s first industrial 
plant. Surviving are his wife, a son, two 
daughters and two sisters. . 


Walter E. Morton, 70, retired superin- 
tendent of Central Mills at York, S. C., 
died Nov. 10 after a short illness. He be- 
came. associated with Central Mills in 1918 
as assistant superintendent and was. made 
superintendent in 1925. He retired July 1, 
1949. He is survived by his wife, five sons 
and five daughters. 


_ Homer M. Pace, 60, a vice-president 
of South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. and 
an outstanding influence in the industrial 
development of South Carolina and_ the 
South, died Nov. 15 in Charleston, S. C. 
His wife and three children survive. 


Cecil W. Wainwright, 74, retired tex- 
tile engineer who for many years was asso- 
ciated with a number of i textile 
plants, died Nov. 5. Mr. Wainwright had 
made his home in Arlington, Va., since his 


retirement in 1934, at Poa time he was 


located in So S. C. He was a son 
of the late T. L. Wainw right, who for over 
50 years operated the former Stonewall 
(Miss.) Cotton Mills, now a division of 
Erwin Mills, Inc. Mr. Wainwright is sur- 
vived by his wife, two sons, a brother and 
a sister. 


MILL NEWS 


Monroe, Ga.—Monroe Cotton Mill is 
engaged’ in expanding its building and ma- 
chinery by about 30 per cent in a $650,000 
improvement and expansion program, ac- 
cording to C. Bradford, mill executive. 
The program calls for the mill's expenditure 
of $150,000 more before completion. 


DYERSBURG, TENN. — Dyersburg Cotton 
Products, Inc., recently offered for sale to 
employees the 96 compafiy-owned homes in 
the mill village. 


Monroe, Ga. — Expansion of Walton 
Cotton Mill at Monroe by adding more spin- 
ning frames has been completed, according 
to Henry M. Tichenor, plant executive. 


Rock Hitt, C.—The Celriver Plant 
of Celanese Corp. of America was closed 
down for a week, beginning Nov. 25, to 
permit the tie-in of new service equipment. 
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when you use 


TEXACO REGAL STARFAK 
indi 

In high-speed, grease-lubricated, anti-friction bear- Starfak has a low starting and running torque... : ¥ 
ings you'll find that Texaco Regal Starfak gives eliminates power-wasting “drag.” | ab 
better protection than you can get with any ordinary §%**Higher Productivity per Machine — because Texaco F rs 
grease. This means important benefits — Regal Starfak assures smoother, more efficient din 
*x*Longer Bearing Life — because Texaco Regal operation ... keeps machines on the job... : | ae 


Starfak gives full, continuous protection. It stays 
in the bearings . . . retains its stability under severe 
operating conditions . . . is far less affected by 
temperature changes than other greases. 
**Lower Maintenance Costs — because Texaco Regal 
Starfak assures better performance and — because 
it lasts longer — extends lubrication periods. 
**Lower Power Costs — because Texaco Regal 


reduces down-time. 
Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer show you how the 
right use of the right lubricants can step up produc- 
tion and reduce unit costs throughout your mill. Just 
call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. ¥. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


\ ba 

FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and hate. y ' 
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